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Gold Signet Rings. Impressions. 



Some Unpublished Seals 

By K. P. Jayaswal 


I. Maury an 

Ho. 1, Seal of Budhaputra, (c. 350-300 B.C.). 

Patna Museum, No. 13, Kumhrar S. VI. It was excavated 
by Dr. Spooner in 1914-15 at Kumhrar (A S R., EC., 
1914-15, p. 58). 

It is a round (convex) clay seal (matrix), though unbaked, 
very hard and strong. Its diameter is I It was found at 
a depth of 13 ft. Its reading (as 4 Budharakhitasa') and 
description of the lettering {‘seemingly out of place') as given 
by Dr. Spooner are incorrect. 

The writing is boustrophedonic— -one line reading from 
right to left and the succeeding one, just the opposite way. 
The legend is deeply incised to produce the usual relief 
letters on a sealing. On the margin there are a number 
of circles as decoration. Assuming the legend on the matrix 
to be in the negative, I am reproducing a positive impression. 
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It reads from right to left in the first line and then from 
left to right in the second. Its letters are 
Budha-pu- {r. to I.) 
tasa [(I. to r.) 

i, e.» *(thc signature) of Budhapuia , (Budhaputra, or, Buddha- 
putra )/ The letters and the style resemble those of the 
Eran coin of Dhamapdla (C. CAL , pi. xi, no. 18 ) The dh, P 
and s have their loops to the right, just as in the Eran coin, 

The style of writing and the general archaic form of the 
letters indicate its date to be c. 350-300 B. C. 

No. % Maury a mould for casting Madras 

(Passports). 

Patna Museum, No. 286. 2|" x 2j". This mould is cut 
in a soft stone (steatite). It is only one-half portion of 
the mould ; the lower-half is missing. A lid was fastened 
on the top, for which there are two holes. There is a 
channel to pour in molten metal. There is also a thinner 
channel for the outlet of compressed air. 

There is a bird in the mould, which looks somewhat like a 
peacock but more like Garuda. Below the beak there is the 
monogram of the Moon~on~Hill , which 1 have identified as 
the monogram of Chandragupta Maurya (EL, XXI, and 
my Baroda speech). The Monogram is on the Kumhrar stone 
pillar at the bottom. The hill-representation is only partial in 
this half portion of the mould. 

The mould was for casting mudras to be used probably as 
passports (AS . 9 ch. 55), for which a price was charged by 
the State. 

. The original is in the negative. I am reproducing the 
mould in the positive. The mould casts the bird-figure and the 
monogram in relief. The mould is deeply incised to produce 
a beautifully modelled figure. It has a, fine workmanship of 
the type of the Maurya makara signet-ring (golden) from 
Kumhrar (No. 3 below). It may be recalled here that 
Asoka gave a Garuda capital to one of his pillars, which was 
existing in the time of the Chinese pilgrim. 

The mould was discovered by Rax Sahib Manoranjan 
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Ghosh at the Bulandibagh palisade excavation, 1927, from a 
depth of 5' 4". Glass seals in Maurya Brahmi were found at 
the site, the earliest of which Abhayavarman s, (/ B O R S. # 
1924, p. 189) was found at a depth of T 6", and of Deva - 
lakhita (No. 5, below) at a depth of 6' 8". Mr. Ghosh thinks 
that owing to villagers’ operation for habitation at the site 
the levels had been previously disturbed. The Maurya level 
at the Pataliputra Excavations is 1 7ft., according to the 
report of Dr. Spooner (A S R., 1912-13, pp. 60-62). This 
level is lower than that at other places on account of the 
Kumhrar area having been subjected to inundation. At 
Rampurwa the Maurya level was found at 1 3ft. From our 
experience of the Maurya sites, the Maurya level would be 
generally at a depth of 1 4ft. for the time of Chandragupta 
and about 13ft. for that of Asoka. Some seals and other 
small objects like our passport mould might have been thrown 
up by artificial disturbances in subsequent times or they 
might have been in possession of later generations. 

The area from which the mould comes was near the 
Maurya mint, for at the very place “numerous*** cast coins 
were found and several pieces so found were in crude stages — 
unseparated, and unused. The direction in the AS,, for the 
location of the royal store-houses and works in the capital 
fortress (dakshina paschima , ch. 25) would agree for the mint 

■4 

having been at Bulandibagh. 

Nos® 3 and ^ Gold signet-rings. 

No« 3* * Patna Museum, No. 1 7B., 1916. Its diameter 
(widest) is 7/10" and weight, grains 60*2. It is of pure 
gold. 

Dr. Spooner discovered it at a depth of 12' 9" (AR-, EC,, 
1915-16, p. 30). Sir John Marshall considered it to be Mauryan 
in age. 

It is a man’s signet-ring used for sealing documents. The 
design is of a makara-torana , two makaras facing in opposite 

* Dr. Spooner. AR. } EC., 1914-15, p. 49. The coins were at a 

depth of 14' 6" (to 21" later years’ excavations). 
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directions. We know from later inscriptions that Makara- 
iorana was a Hindu imperial mark as early as the Vakataka 
period. It seems to have come down, on the evidence of 
this signet, from Maurya times. The AS. also seems to 
describe it [ch. 24] godha mukham gopuram . The seal was 
most likely an official seal. 

Its workmanship is very fine. The figure is produced by 
small dots sunk on the gold surface, somewhat similar in 
technique to the gold plaque of Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna 

Jalan. 

No« 4 Patna Museum, No. 366. It is in weight 
19*5. grs. It was discovered by Rai Sahib M an ora n] an 
Ghosh in the year 1927 at Bulandibagh from the loose 
earth of the excavation. 

In workmanship it is allied to No. 3. The figure here 
is a conventional makara , of the dragon type, like the one 
at Sanchi (Maisey, PL XXI) 

This signet is on a lady’s ring. 

For the style of these gold rings compare a similar ring 
(non-signet) found at Besnagar (-4 R S.» 1 91 5- 16, p. 15 ). 

No. 5® Glass Seal of Devarakshita, (c. 250 B.C.). 

Patna Museum, No. 228. 

This is a seal in green glass just like those published in 
JBORS., 1924, plate facing p. 189. It was discovered 
by Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh in his excavation of 1927-28 
(Bulandibagh palisades), from a depth of 6' 8". The letters 
are A sofya Brahmnt , and legend is boustrophedonic : 

Deva-la (I . to r.) 

Khitasa (r. to 1 .) 

The language of the legend is pure Magadhu The letter** 
ing is in the positive and in relief. It is a sealing, cast in 
glass instead of clay. It Is difficult to imagine the purpose 
of these glass seals. They could not have been attached to 
documents. From the same mould sealings more than one 
must have been cast. They seem to have been made for 
the purpose of setting in necklaces etc. to denote ownership. 
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Mo. 6. Seal of Hasika (c. 280 B.C.). 

Patna Museum, No. 5, K.S., I, dug out by Dr. 

Spooner at Kumhrar from a depth of 5' 6" in the year 1912- 
13, is a sealing in baked clay. The letters are in 
relief. They belong to the early Maurya age. They read 

Hasi 

Jiasa 

On the back there is no mark of string ; the back is 
plain. 

No. 7. Seal of Sidha-rakshita (c. 200 B.C.). 

Patna Museum, No. 7504, is a seal (matrix) dug out by 
Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri, I.C.S., from the well-known but unex- 
plored mound at Ghora-katora (Giriyek, Patna District) 
noticed by Cunningham. The most projecting point of the 
mound on the river was excavated by Mr. Chaudhuri ( at his 
own cost). It disclosed a house with small rooms built in 
different ages— with Maurya bricks, and Gupta bricks. The 
room built with Maurya bricks yielded seal No. 7, the rooms 
built with later bricks yielded the other two seals described 
below (Nos. 8 and 10). The ages of the letters of the seals 
agree with the accepted notions for the age of similar bricks 
found elsewhere. 

The seal is of burnt clay. The letters are deeply incised 
in the negative. 1 reproduce here an impression. It reads, 
in characters of c. 200 B. C. or little earlier, as follows . 
Sidhara. (1. to r.) 
fchitasa (1. to r.) 

that is, "(the sig.) oj Siddharakshita.’ 

The seal diameter is 16/15". 

II. Post-Mauryan 

No. 8. Seal of Kumara-Dasa (Kumara Darsa), 

(c. 250-300 A. D.). 

Patna Museum, No. 7506. It is a clay sealing. The 
legend is in relief (positive). It bears a serpent on the top, 
and seems to belong to the Naga period. It is pre-Guptan 
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in script. It has on the back the mark of a string to which 
it had been attached on a document. The sealing is baked, 
it reads : 

Kumara-Dasasa 

that is '(the sig. of) Kttmara{Px\nce)Darsa . 9 

It was found by Mr. Chaudhuri as described above. 

It is 7/8" long and 3/4" wide. 

No. 9. Rudradeva’s carnelian seal (c. 300 A.D.) 
from Nagpur District. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai sent me two lac impressions 
of this seal, which belongs to Mr. W. C. Griegson, I. C. S., 
Commissioner, Nagpur, Central Provinces. It was dis- 
covered in the lands of a villager at Nagardhan ( Naga- 
vardhana), District Nagpur, C. P. It is a seal (matrix), 
with exquisitely cut letters in the negative. The fine 
execution and the style of letters bring it in line with the 
Vakataka seals at Bhita { J B O R S., XIX, p. 294). 
The semi-precious nature of the material and the addition 
deoa to the name offer the temptation of identifying the 
original owner as a Vakataka sovereign. 

No. 10. Seal of Dhava Sarmma (5th century A.D,), 

Patna Museum, No. 7505. This is another clay sealing 
discovered by Mr. Chaudhuri at Ghoixvkatora. (see Nos. 7 & 8 
above). The impression is in relief (positive)* Ifk 
long and wide. 

It bears the representation of a well-executed bull, it 
reads, in regular ■ Gupta characters, Dha(or Dhu)va 
$ a r m m(d) 


]V,B. —Two of the above seals (Nos. 2 and 5) were published in A SR., 
1926-27, p. 139, pi, XXXI, g & i; but their importance was not 
realized. 




Six Unique Silver Coins of the Sungas. 


Six Unique Silver Coins of the Sungas 
By K. P. Jayaswal 

The coins described here have been generously presen- 
ted to Patna Museum by my friend Mr. Durga Prasad, 
the well-known numismatist of Benares. 1 and the 
Committee are grateful to him for adding to the Museum 
Cabinet these coins which are all unique. Two of these record 
new kings, whom I shall call the kings of Mathura, for the 
coins have come from Mathura and the symbols are not 
assignable to any known class of coins. 

Two kings of Mathura 

Sumltra 

No. 1. This is a coin of the king S u m i t r a, who should 
be identified with the Sumitra of the Harshachanta, a 
Sunga prince, son of A g n i m i t r a and grandson of 
Pushyamitra. The script agrees with those of the 

early Sunga time. The legend is 

R an o Sum [i] t a s a 

The letters are arranged on the margin round the cross- 
with m's design. There is a space left after Sa, probably 

to match the similar space opposite. 

The reverse has a human figure, standing on a river. 
There is a hill design, as on the coins of Bahasatimitra. 
This was copied from the previous dynasty. The river 

here is probably the Yamuna, 

The weight is 51 ’2 grs. The coin is a neat die-struck piece. 

AJadeva 

NO. 2. This coin is of Ajadev a. The symbolism 
is the same as on coin No. 1. The letters are of c. 150 
B. C. Both these coins form a connected senes. The secon 
is cruder in execution, just as after Bahasatimitra the Pancha a 
series declines in artistic taste. The legend lea 
R ah o A j a d [e] o a... 

The weight is 126'2grs. Both the coins are of alloyed silver- 
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Suryamilra 

No. 3. This is a coin of S u r y a m i fra » well-known 
from his copper coins. But this is his first known silver 
coin. The legend is as usual on his copper coins Runo 
Suyamitasa . The coin also comes from Mathura. The weight 
is 124*5 grs. The material is debased silver. 

Otianadeva 

m. 4. This is a silver coin of D hanadeva who 
is also well known from his copper coins. 'This is his first 
known silver coin. The material is alloyed silver; weight, 
46“ 1 grs. The legend reads 

Dha de 

na va sa 

Similar legend on copper coins has been described by 
Cunningham (CAL, p. 75 ). D h a n a d e v a has been 
identified by me as the ruler named in the Ayodhya 
inscription ( J B O R S., X, p. 202 ), Evidently this is an 
imported coin in the province of Mathura. On the reverse, 
there is a bull, and a branch of a tree above. 


Asvaghosha 

No. 5. This is the first known silver coin of Asva- 
ghosha. The silver is alloyed. The legend clearly reads 
A svaghosha. The script is of the £unga period. 1 he 
animal on obverse is a horse, after the name of the king. 
Probably there is an attempt to combine in the figure 
the monogram Gha. Cunningham could not recognise the 
figure. There is a king Bhadra-ghosha in the Purasjas* 
whose coin with full name (Kosam mint) we have in the 
cabinet of the Patna Museum (Hultzsch Collection). Asva- 
ghosha evidently belonged to his family. 

This coin was obtained by Mr. Durga Prasad from 
Kosam. 

The weight of the coin is 82*5 grs. 
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Agnimltra sub Pushyamitra 

No* 6 b This is a unique coin. It is owned by Rai Bahadur 
Puran Chand Nahar of Calcutta. On the obverse there 
are the symbols of Vidisa. In my study of the Maury a 
coins (under publication) I have shown that the cross and 
balls symbol (the so-called Ujjain symbol) is a Mauryan 
monogram devised for 4 Vidisa » made up of the letter V (3) 
done in a four-fold form. This has been found on the coins 
dug out by Dr. Bhandarkar at Vidisa (Besnagar). This and 
the Svastikacame down from the Maury as. The legends read 

Ob. Sendpatisa 

[p] i t [u] p a [d a} ($ a) 

Re. Figure of Agni + mitt as a. 

That is, the coin was struck by A gnimitra under his 
father the Sendpati , We know from the Ayodhya 
inscription ( JBORS X) that Pushy amitra was called 
‘ Sendpatt in the official documents of the Dynasty. He seems 
to be styled here as pitripada (father). When Agnimitra 
was the Governor of Vidisa in his father’s time, the coin 
was issued. According to the Hindu etiquette, the name of 
the father is not mentioned by Agnimitra. 

The name AgnUmitra is made up by the monogram — 
figure and letters. 

It should be noted that the Obverse legend is in Asoka 
Rrdhmu while the Reverse letters (ttasa) are in a cursive 
form. Both scripts were current together. The Asok.a 
Brdhrni was something like our print-letters, an archaic 
monumental form, while the other one was the current form. 
This is a copper coin (double die). 




Unknown Pictographic Script near Ramtck, C.P. 

By Dr. G. R, Hunter, m.a., d.phil. (OxonT 

On the surface of an exposed rock of schist lying on the 
Western slope of the hillock that bounds Mansar 1 ank on the 
south east, and at a distance of about 3 miles from Ramtek in 
the Central Provinces, occurs an inscription. 1 his inscrip- 
tion is apparently repeated an indefinite number of limes on 
the fairly smooth face of the rock. 1 say indefinite, as most 
of the rock surface is still covered with the brick ruins of a 
Gupta or Vakataka fortress or palace of the 5th century A.D., 
arid until these have been removed one cannot say how many 
of these strange legends will be found underneath. Mean- 
while on the exposed portion of the rock surface there are 
apparently nine repetitions of the same theme. One 
of them is reproduced in the accompanying photograph 
where it appears about 1 / 20th of the actual size. Hie 
same theme was found on another rock a few yards away 
again among bricks of the 5th century. 1 his was lying 
on its side, with its inscription running from top to 
bottom on its vertical face. It was clear that the rock had 
been dislodged — perhaps at the time of laying the foundations 
of the 5th century building. 

The rock surface was incised, or rather punched out* 
to an average depth of /i inch. We appear to have nine 
characters, reading from left to right. The characters seem 
to be deliberately graduated — small on the left increasing in 
size as the inscription is continued to the right. In all the ten 
examples that 1 found, the inscription terminated in large 
flourishes, which are apparently formed of two snakes with a 
single head between them. The same motive is found 
beneath the fourth sign (reading from the left). Above the 
sixth sign appears an inverted crescent Moon; while to the 
left on a line with, or above, the axis of the script appear two 
more crescent Moons. Over the last sign but one appears the 
solar disc. The orientation of all these inscriptions on the rock 
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face is from east to west : Not ali are clue east to west; but 
all are within the ambit of the sunset’s deviations from true 
west. In, other words each of the nine inscriptions will be in 
the same axis as the ra3 ? s of the setting sun on certain days of 
the year. This fact, taken in conjunction with the crescent 
Moons and the Sun’s disc, seems to point to some sort of 
celestial worship. It is also to be rioted that cup-marks 
appear on the rock, in immediate proximity to, and apparently 
associated with, the inscriptions. We know that cup marks 
which abound in this area are the work not of the Ary as, but 
of the earlier races. This may give us a clue as to who was 
responsible for these curious engravings. Hardly an Arya, or 
any one influenced by Aryan civilization; for, apart from the 
cup-marks, an Aryan would have used an Aryan script, where- 
as this script is definitely not Aryan. It has no- connection 
with any known form of Brahmi or Kharoshthi. It is clearly 
a pictographic script of sorts. The fifth sign from: the left in 
No. 1 looks like a bull’s head. The second sign is perhaps a 
conch. Again these signs have no resemblance to those of 
Mohenjo-daro, nor to Sumerian, Minoan, Proto-Elamite, 
Chinese, or any other pictographic script that 1 have seen. 

The presumption therefore is that in this Mansar rock- 
engraving, we have an example of the writing of the folk that 
lived in the Central Provinces before the Aryan invasions, viz., 
the Dasyus or Dasas of the Rig Veda . Now these latter in- 
cluded two distinct races: (1) the Pre-Dravidian, represented 
in the Vedas by the Sambaras, and to-day by the Korku of the 
Mahadeo hills, and (2) the Dravidian people, represented to-day 
by the Gonds. Probably then one of these, either Korkus or 
Gonds are responsible for this ancient and forgotten script. 
Ancient it certainly was, since it is found on bed rock beneath 
a 5th century city 1 . Forgotten it certainly is. For in Modem 

1 A detached boulder similarly inscribed was found built up into the 
facing of Mansar tank. As this facing is probably contemporary with the 
excavation of the tank, and that again with the 5th century city, it is clear 
that the incomplete inscription on this boulder which was certainly executed 
before the boulder was detached from the parent rock, is older than Mansar 
tank, ' /T; TTrATT A- AT 
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India none of the ancient scripts save those derived from 
Brahmi have survived. But in the time of Panini (4th century 
B.C.) there was a large number of scripts (lipi) m use. There 
Is no reason to suppose, they were all mere variants of Brahmi 
or Kharoshthi. Some may have been survivals of pre-Aryan 
scripts. Since the Pre-Aryan inhabitants had produced 
a script in the Indus Valley 2,000 years before the 
Aryans entered India* which however we discovered for the 
first time only a few years ago; is it not probable 
that the Pre-Aryans in other parts of India* especially the 
highly civilized Dravidians of the Peninsula had similarly 
evolved their own script; and that this Mansar rock-inscription 
is one 'example of it? Will Forest Officers, sportsmen* and 
others who roam the wide open spaces keep their eyes ‘open* 
and let us know if they come across any signs and flourishes 
like those here illustrated? It will only be by collecting and 
comparing as many examples as possible that we can hope to 
arrive at decipherment,* 


* [Editor's note : I have seen a somewhat similar writing running from 
top-to bottom on the Guptan or pre-Guptan temple standing at Tigawaii 
(Diet. Jubbulpore). In my opinion, it is the well-known ‘Shell writing/ 
The letters have round flourishes and assume a conch-like 
appearance. Cunningham* on account of its constant occurrence on Gupta 
buildings considered it to date from the Gupta period. But there is one 
line in this script at Silhara (Rewah) intimately connected with a record 
of second century A.D. (ASR., 1927-28, p. 138). It is allied to Brahmi. 
See my article in EJ., XX.-K.P.J,] 








The Tripod Symbol (Sthapanacharya of the Svetambara) 

By Nanalal C, Mehta, I.C.S. 

I pointed out in my article “A picture roll from Gujrat 
(a.D. 1433)” in the second issue of the Indian Art and Letters for 
1932, a mistake of Dr. Coomaraswamy regarding the meaning 
of a well-known Jaina symbol which he called hatia-pitha 
in his article in Eastern Art, vol. ii, page 239. I propose to 
examine the significance of this symbol in some detail (see for 
illustrations of the symbol plate ‘D* in Indian Art and Letters, 
vol. vi, no. 2 ; also plate 1, picture 3 in Coomaraswamy "s 
article in Eastern Art, vol. II, page 239; also my Studies in 
Indian Paintings, page 72 plate 30). The symbol (kasina) is 
generally found in the form of a tripod with a conch, a cowri 
or other similar article wrapped and tied in a piece of white 
cloth, placed on it. The tripod is invariably placed in front 
of the worshipper — whether belonging to the clergy or the 
laity. The common name for this symbol is sthapanacharya 
which literally means the preceptor of consecration and is 
intended to represent the presence of the Guru . 

Hinduism from the earliest times has recognized the 
worship of symbols, the most familiar examples of which 
are to be found in the reverence paid by the Buddhists to 
the feet or the foot-marks of the Buddha. In fact Hinduism 
recognized early in its religious history the worship of actual 
images as well as of representative symbols. This is true 
also of its off-shoots- — Jainism and Buddhism. The worship 
of images w*s called tadakara, while that of the symbols 
a- tadakara. Pious 3aivites still worship an oblong black piece 
of stone known as Saligrama as representative of the divine 
5iva. In the Jaina religion the image-worship of the Tlrthan- 
k®ras is tadakara worship while that of the tripod symbol, 
sthapanacharya, is a~tadakara. It is also to be noted that this 
symbol-worship is only confined to the Svetamba'ra sect of 
the Jainas, despite the fact that the Digambaras are also image- 
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worshippers. It is possible, however, that the latter sect dis- 
carded this symbolic worship along with other older traditions. 
The other sect of the Jainas, Sihanak® Vows , never believed in 
image- worship and naturally do not use the tripod symbol 

either in private houses or in temples. 

Among the Soetdmbatas the tripod-symbol is in common 
use both among the Sadhus (clergy) and the SraUalias (laity). 
The object wrapped in a piece of white cloth which may be 
cotton, wool or silk varies according to the various goehchhas* 
Sandal-wood, for instance, is used in the famous Kharatara - 
gachchha . Sometimes a book or a pen is used as the symbol 
in which case It is called asihdyt (temporary) sthfipanacharya d 
Nobody is allowed to pass between the worshipper and the 
tripod symbol. The meaning of the symbol is that it repre- 
sents the preceptor who according to the jaina Sasira is one 
who is endowed with knowledge (Jndna), Faith (Sraddha) % 
Character (Charitra), Self-Restraint (Tapas) and Capacity for 
action (Purusartha), The object of all jaina worship is to 
imbibe these five virtues and hence the presence of this sym- 
bolic Cum — the very embodiment of these virtues, is enjoined. 
Sadhus are allowed to use even their 'walking staff as the 
symbol in case a proper sthdpandchdrya is not available. The 
laity similarly can use a book or any other symbol of know- 
ledge in place of the usual tripod-symbol. 

The bulk of Gujarati pictures hitherto known are all con- 
cerned with the Svetambara sect of the Jainas and it is, there- 
fore, usual to find therein the recurrence of this sthdpandcharya 
motif . The motif itself — the worship of symbols— -is at least 
three- thousand years old.* 


1 Cf. the worship of the Grantha-Sahib by the Sikhs, 

* I am indebted for the information given in this 'note to the veteran 
Jaina scholar Pt. Sukhlal of Ahmedabad, now Professor at the Benares 

Hindu University. 






The Kandaha Inscription of King Narasimhad 


Kandahii Inscription of King Narasimhadeva of 
Mithila {Oinwar Dynasty 1 dated S. 1357 
(1435 A.D.) 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 


Importance 
of the 
inscription 


This is the first inscription of the Oinwar dynasty of 
Mithila, which is also called the Kamesvara 
dynasty. The king Narasimhadeva was 
a contemporary of the poet Vidyapati who 
has mentioned the king in his books. The 
inscription gives a definite date of Narasimhadeva, and 
hence impliedly it affords a reliable date for Vidyapati for the 
first time. 

Kandaha is a village in the district of Bhagalpur, subdivi- 
sion Madhepura, 8 miles west from the railway 
station Saharsa on the Bengal North-Western 

Railway. 

The record is inscribed on two vertical bars of the 
stone-frame of the door of a temple dedicated to a Sun image 
called Bhavaditya. The temple has been rebuilt ; the 
original image which is in black stone is still in situ , and so 
is the door-frame which is of the same material. 

Pandit Vishnu Lai Sastri, our Pandit conducting search 
for manuscripts in Mithila, had been instructed 
by me to make note of, and report to me, if any, 
inscriptions were existing in Mithila. Pie discovered the record, 
and the staff of the Patna Museum took the impression last 
year. . • 

The temple of the Sun was made, according to the 
Object inscription, under the orders of the King 

pf the Sri Narasimhadeva, by a learned 

inscription man na med V amsadhara, of the family 

of Vilvapahcha which is identical with the* Brahmin 

I On the history of Mithila see previous papers in this Journal, IX* 
300; X. 37; X. 47; XIII. 296; XIV. 31 L 


Discovery 
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family now called Belaunche in Mithila. V a r d h a m a n a, 
the jurist of Mithila, also belonged to this family. 

The inscription begins on the due right, three lines being 
rpj engraved on it and the other three lines 

inscription on the opposite bar. The area covered on 

the right side of the jamb is 4' V* x 4 ] /i f and on 

the left y I" x4]4". The average length and height 

of the letters are P/4" and V//\ The letters show that the 
the present Maithili script has not changed much in the last 
five centuries. One of the very few features of the change 
is the position of the dot to the rakara . It is placed, in the 
inscription, in the middle of the triangle, while it is given below 
the letter at present. No distinction between b and v was made, 
similar to the present practice. 

The name of the second king of the line is peeled off 
Genealogy having the letters . . , . rasimhadeva. 1 
have supplied the missing part of the name — one 
letter [H a] — from manuscriptions, where H a r a s i m ha- 
de v a , father ofNarasimhadeva and son of Bhav a- 
simhadeva, occurs. The genealogy found in the inscrip- 
tion is of three kings beginning with Bhavasimhadeva: 

Bhavasimhadeva 

[Ha] rasimhadeva 
Narasimhadeva. 

Bha vasimhadeva was black in complexion. 
The author of the verses of the inscription says that though 
the person of the king was like that of Sasha {The king of poiso- 
nous serpents*), his fame was white. The second king, his son, 
[Ha] rasimhadeva was a thinker in sacerdotal cere- 
monies, and the third, ‘the donor/ king Narasimha- 
deva was a warrior, and a follower of the political theory of 
Maya. Maya is cited in the Kamartdaka [viii. 20] ^ but his 
work has not yet been recovered. 

The composer of the verses, which are four in number, was 
Composer Chandra, a Budha-patakiya, We know from 
the mediaeval inscriptions that pataka is a terri- 
torial designation for a tract of land. Its modern equivalent, 
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as suggested by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, is war and Ward . 

This is confirmed by the modern Maithila term, Budhware, a 
Brahmin family designation, which seems to be the modern 
representative of Budha-pdtakdya, of Budha-pataka / 

I give below the transcript : 

Line i. m [fef 

Line 2, [ • • . ] t : 11 3 ( ? )■ [ & ? 1 

I 

Line 3. i ?Tcrr mmmmm-- 

Line 4. mm SI ( H ). 

Line 5. fcftil U ). 

vx^ ifife ssRra- 

Line 6. f?RT I [ § gSTT^cCTPI 

II ( « ). 

Translation 

Line 1 . ‘ ‘The; excellent Brahmin Bhavasimha was 

king. His body was like 5 that of the king of poisonous serpents 
(i.e. black) but he was a collection, of white fame. His son, 
a thinker in respect of all the rites, and a brave man, was. 

Line 2 [Ha] rasimhad’eva. (Lines 2 

and 3) H i s s o- n , the donor, is he, the rays of the nails of 
whose petal-like feet, were increased in lustre by the rays of 
the precious stones on the diadems of unfriendly rulers con- 
quered by his two pillar-like arms. (Lines 3 and 4) He pro- 
tects the province according to the system declared by Maya ; 
he, the grave Sri Narasimha, the forehead-mark {tilaka) 
of kings, the handsome one, is at present ruling. By the order 
of his this temple of the Sun (Line 5) is made by the learned 
and illustrious Vamsadhara, born in the family of 
Vilvapancha. In the month of Jyeshtha, in the £aka year figur- 

3 
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ing as five-seven (Line 6} and thirteen (—1357 &.) by the order 
of the latter, C li a n d r a of Budhapafcaka has composed 
these verses /’ 

lire date is peculiarly worded. The 
Sarasva-Madana, Sara denotes 

SttS'dato seven: and Madana. thirteen,, 
rule ahkdnmn vdtnaio 


chronogram is 
five and mva , 
Following the 
“figures* move- 


ment is leftwards/* the chronogram should be decipher- 
ed to be 1375 and: not 1357, We, however, know from 
a ■contemporary chronogram given by Vidyapati (, JBORS , 
xiii,, 297, 299) where ja (5,) — ve (2) {in his pahkha-panhca-ve 
ja~ve 252 + 52=304 L.S.) reads the other way. 

The reason why I do not read the chronogram as 1375 
is as follows. We have two contemporary elates for 
Oh i r a s i m h a Hridaya N a r a y a n a, son and 
successor of Narasimhadeva , which are given in Lakshmana- 
sena years in manuscripts written in his reign; 32 1 2 and 327/ 
La. Sam. Now according to the reckoning current at present 
in Mithila La. Sam. is obtained by deducting 5 1 5 1 years from 
the current San (Fash), the present year (1934 A.D, 
being La. Sam, 826), This system of counting 


2 A copy of the Seiit'darpant, a commentary on the Sclu-bandha was 
made in the year 32! of King Laksmanasena while King Dhirasirpha was 
ruling over Mithila. The MS. was discovered by Mm. Haraprasad Sastrl ; 
JASB.,* XL 426, n. [Rai Bahadur M. Chakravarti wrongly stated that the 
king's viruda was Kamsa Ndrayana ; the text does not justify the assumption. 

I s anly a description which is rendered by L.aksnnnatha as 
fcpprr- W (MSB., XL 426), The king’s 
second name was Hridaya Narayana : See Grierson, l A*, 1865 p. 198; 
1899, p, 58, who is confirmed by the MS, published by me in JBORS.* X. 
P. 47. 

3 JBORS.* X, 47. 

4 I fNf T& w&i II 

i ft mm is 

ft error s?*iro i m ’sriftsro *rro ti 
ft m sret ^ ft i ffa m ttes ti 

^ i tot to « 
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arose about 1750, A.D., when the dates, both 

old and new, in L.S. were converted by subtracting 
515 years from 1 the lunar, Muhammadan Fasll year (see below). 

But the earlier reckoning in L.S. was limi-solar, and the earlier 

dates in manuscripts (see below) yield near about 1119 A.D. 

as the initial date for L.S. According to the calculation of 

Kielhom the initial year of L.S. fell in 1119 A.D. The l< 

difference between that and the present calculation is of 1 1 years, 

and it would be a natural difference if the years were taken 

like the Hijri years as purely lunar years. The known date 

of Dhirsimha, viz. 321 La. Sam., in either case, will be either 

1429 A.D. or 1440 A.D. (according to the ancient reckoning). And 

if we take the date* in the present inscription to be 1375 5aka, it 

would be 1453 A.D., i.e. at least 13 years after the date of k 

Narasimha’s son Dhirasimha. Hence we have to accept the 

other interpretation: Sardsva—57, i.e. not 1375 but 1357 S. 

= 1435 A.D. . 

It seems that at that time the chronograms) were taken in 
groups of two figures ; those, two members were read 
vdmato 9 but inter se each group was read ordinarily e.g. five- 
seven to be 57, not 75. This is exactly the figure-chronogram 
already ascertained to have been employed in at least one 
case, in. which it was possible to verify it and find out 
the true system, Vidyapati having mentioned two contemporary 
Muhammadan kings ( JBORS xiii. 297, 299). The confusion 
which exists in the other dates found in Vidyapati’s songs etc. 
might be attempted to be solved in the light of that system. 





Dating in Lakshtnanasena Era 

By K. P. Jay as wa I 


The result of several years of search for manuscripts on 
the question of the system of elating documents in Mithila in 
Lakshmanasena years may now be summarised. There was a« 
terrible confusion in the dates in this era* and scholars could 
not come to a definite conclusion as to the initial year of the 
**La. Samvat ” reckoning. Kielhorn suggested that the first 
year of this era began in A.D, 1119-1120 (October to October), 1 
while Grierson 2 and Monmohan Chakravarty 3 accepted 
the modern reckoning as current in Tirhut at present* viz.* 1 1 OS- 
11 09 A.D. as the initial year of La Sam. As 1 had to 
classify into catalogues the fruits of the Government search for 
manuscripts in Mithila where dated manuscripts are mostly 
found with dates in that era, 1 maintained a statement 
of those dates discovered in manuscripts which had also 
a corresponding date in some other era. These corresponding 
dates were mostly in Saka era. The statement was started with 
a view to get decisive data on the initial year of the L.S. era. 
1 give in the annexed table that statement, omitting a few items 
which are unnecessary and adding No. 1 and No. 4 from older 
searches made under the Government of Bengal. 


! !A. t XIX, (1890), p. 7. 

2 I A., 1899, p. 57. 

3 XI, (1915), p. 418 
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It is evident from No* 1 to No. 5 that up to 1624 A.D., the 
dating Is on the basis of the era commencing In 1119-20 A.D., 
just as Abul-FazI found the reckoning of the era In Bengal at 
the time he wrote Akbarnatna, According to the Mithila 
chronicles the Oinwar dynasty came to an end In Mithila in 
1508 A.D., which is borne out by Muhammadan, history. 
From 1508 A.D., and more so from 1530 AJD'. f when 
Slier Shah took direct possession of Tirhufc* Musalman 
reckoning of the lunar years (Hijra) was introduced there. 
In the time of Akbar, beginning with 1556 A.D., the Fasli 
era — a lunar reckoning— was promulgated; which became the 
national system in Mithila and is still so under the name Sort. 
In that epoch Lakshmanasena years receive a lunar 
(instead of the earlier limi-solar) calculation in the following 
way : a fixed figure is deducted from the current San year to 
obtain La, Sam*, as well as fixed figures are deducted to obtain 
Saka and Vikrama years. As the basic figure was the San 
year, not only the La. Sam. years but also the years in the 
other two Hindu eras (Saka and Vikrama) become Inaccurate 
and practically lunar reckonings. That La. Sam. years were 
so< treated becomes clear from the varying, gradually increas- 
ing difference, in the La Sam. years in the above statement 
(from No. 6 to No. 18). ! have discovered a positive proof of 

this conversion in a text noticed by Pandit Vishnu Lai Jha 
from a manuscript in the possession of Pandit Ganga Nath 
Misra, village Pahitol, P.O. Manigachi, district Darbhanga, 
which runs as follows : 

0 V § 

m m t sftsrr ti 

k % ? 

i fit wt stot u 

^ mk i jjsgFftere si 

k ? k 

^ m \ #? is 

% m wmn i p wrr sew is 

that is, “pl a ce below San 650 ; the addition gives the Samvat, 



The Initial Date of the Ganga Era : 

An Examination 

By Puratatva-Kovida G. Ramadas, B.A., M.R.A.S., M.A.O.S. 

Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, Puratatvavichakshana, examin- 
ing, in the Indian Antiquary , December, 1932, the Initial date 
of the Ganga era surmised by Mr. R. Subbarao, expressed his 
views. His object appears to be simply to make the date 
arrived at by Mr. Subbarao, more precise; for this purpose he 
took three unassailable data. 

1* The Nadagam plates of the Ganga Maharajadhiraja 
Vajrahastadeva III, Lord of Trikalinga, giving the genealogy 
and chronology of his predecessors. 

2. The Siiphapura copper plate grant of the Kadamba 
king Dharmakhedi dated the Ganga-Kadamba era 520, in the 
reign of Devendravarma (Kamarnava), son of Anantavarma 
(Anlyankabhima, Vajrahasta II}. 

3. The Chicacole grant of the Ganga Maharaja fndra- 
varma of Kalinga issued in the Gangeya era 128, in connection 
with a gift made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the month 
of “Margasirsa/* 

Let us examine first if these data are really unassailable. 
The Siiphapura copper plate grant mentions a Devendravarma, 
the son of Anantavarma, as the overlord of Kalinga. This 
Devendravarma is identified with Kamarpava, and his father 
Anantavarma with Anlyankabhima Vajrahasta IL The 
reasons for doing so are not stated. The Chicacole plates 
dated 526 of the Ganga era 1 mention Madhukamarnadeva, son 
of Anantavarma, as the overlord of Kalinga at the time when 
the gift was made. The Siiphapura plates are dated G.E, 520 
and the Chicacole plates, G.E, 526. Anantavarma is the name 
of the father of the overlord at the time of the Siiphapura as 
well as of the Chicacole plates. Devendravarma of the former 
document must be identical with Madhukamarnadeva of the 
later. This king whose full name is Devendravarma Madhu- 

1 ]BORS. t vol. XVIII, 1932 parts III— IV. 
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kamari.iadeva must be ruling from G.E. 520-526. From this the 
regnal period of this king of Kalinga, appears, by common 
reckoning/ to be not less than 7 years* When such is the case, 
how can this king be identified with Kamarnava who is said 
to have ruled for only half a year ? Since the identification 
does not stand to reason, his starting point does not hold. It 
can be argued that Devendravarma of the Simhapura plates 
and Madhukamarnadeva may be brothers, being the sons of 
the same father, Anantavarma. Even taking it for granted, 
G.E. 520 becomes the year of Kamarnava and G.E. 526 falls in 
period of the reign of Madhukamarnava, the third son of 
Vajrahasta II. Mr. Subbarao has taken this Madhukamarnava 
to be identical with the Madhukamirnavadeva of the Chicacole 
plates. So far the theories of both stand. 3 

2. It is contended by scholars that the Samasta or Anka system has been 
introduced in Kalinga from the time of Anantavarma Chodaganga but did 
not exist prior to him. In the Mandasa plates the regnal year, the date of 
the grant is given in Samasta reckoning, and the year of the grant is Saka 
913. It was followed during the time of Trikalingadlupati Anantavarma 
Vajrahastadeva ; in note 2 in my article on the Chicacole plates 1 have 
discussed to show that the Anka or Samasta system was peculiar to the 
family of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga from times unknown. Here I 
may point out another example to prove the existence of this reckoning of 
regnal period of a king in the system. Stone inscription no. 3 (App. B. 
Madras Ep.R. f 1923-30) on a slab lying in front of the Dhavalesvara temple 
in the village of Urajam, Ganjam District, is dated £aka 973, 15th year, Tula- 
su. Panchami, Saturday. The inscription is of the time of Anantavarmadeva, 
the title bom by Vajrahasta III, the grandfather of Chodaganga. His 
copper plates say that he was crowned in §.S. 960. So S.S. 973 is the 13th 
year but not 15th year as stated in the inscription if calculated ordinarily, 
but it is 15th year according to the Anka system, 

3 In G.E, 520, when Devendravarma was the overlord of Kalinga, 
the mahamandaiesvara of Panchavishaya was Ranaka Dharmakhedi. This 
Dharmakhedi is identified with the Ranaka Dharmakhedi of the Mandasa 
plates. The overlord of Kalinga at this time was an Anantavarma who 
was on the throne in &.S. 913. So the Madhukamarnava of the genealogies 
must have had the appellation of Anantavarma and he must be ruling 
in £„S, 913. But by calculation it is seen that Madhukamaranava 
ruled from S.S. 942-960, chronologically the identification of the two 
Dharmakheclis fails. If the Anantavarma of the Mandasa plates, from the 
date of the grant, appears, by ordinary calculation, to be identical with 
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year will be 5.S. 420* Then the lunar eclipse of the month 
of Margasirsa must be in 1420 • 127)— &S, 547. In this year* 
in the month of Margasirsa there happened a lunar eclipse. 
Them the year S,S, 420 satisfies this data* 

This date must also satisfy the solar eclipses of 51,154,221 
(Ashadha) 304* 35 1* 397. The 6aka years corresponding to 
these years of the Gauga era areS.S. 471* 574, 641* 724, 771, 817. 
Out of these there were no solar eclipses in the years 574 and 
771; and that of 641 was not of the month of Ashadha. Mr. 
Ghosh satisfies himself by saying that they might have hap- 
pened in the years prior to them. If we allow a margin of 
one year* why should we not allow a margin of two or more 
years? The eclipses recorded in the grants have been ac- 
cepted' by all scholars to have happened in that year only; 
When three out of the six eclipses do not satisfy* 1 do not 
know what to say of the initial year? It: cannot be taken to 
be the actual year when the era was begun. 

Thus Mr. Ghose's date failed and even the date corrected 
according to his own data failed to satisfy all the data fully. 
Now let us examine the data assumed by Mr. Subbarao* who 
published a long discussion on the Gangeya era in JAHRS. f 
Vol. V, part 4, pp, 267-276, He lightly set aside the suggestions 
to work out the initial year of the era by Fleet and other 
scholars that make Kalinga history a special study and said, 
‘the discovery of five new inscriptions has thrown new light on 
this difficult problem (the initial date of the era). Then he 
proceeds to mention one inscription after another and inter- 
prets it so as to be useful for his own purpose. We shall take 
the*se inscriptions in his own order and examine how his 
assumptions hold good. 

The first copper plate he refers to is the Jirjingi grant cf 
Indravarma of 39. He presumes the year to belong to the 
Ganga era and places the king prior to Hastivarma. of the 
Urlam plates dated G.E. 80. When he edited this plate in 
Vol. Ill of JAHRS he not only read the year as ,309 but 
even in the introduction he clearly stated, The latter half 
of 25th line contains the date in numerical, viz, the 309th year 
of the augmenting reign and the 21st day in the month of 
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Vaisakha/ This author now, to serve his purpose, changes 
309 to 39, but does not say even a word why he did so 4 . In 
my article on Tri-kalinga* (JBORS., September-December, 
1929) it is pointed out with arguments that the year 39 is 
regnal and does not belong to the Ganga era. Though the 
king belongs to the Ganga family, he does not 
worship the Gokarna Swami established on the summit of 
Mahendra as the Kalihga Ganga kings do. The titles of 
Paramamahesvara, and Paramabhattaraka borne by Ananta- 
varma Vajrahastadeva III, the first Tri-Kalingadhipati of the 
Ganga kings of Kalinga, do not appear in the eulogy of this 
king. The phraseology is more poetic and padantic than that 
used in those of the first one and half centuries of the Ganga 
era. The phrase expressing the date is only Pravardhamana 
Sam 5 which only expresses regnal. The charters issued by 
the Kalinga king are all invariably dated with the expression 
* Pravardhamana V ijayanajya Samvatsarah s or * Gangeya 
vamsa Samvachhara / 

Yet Mr. Subbarao presuming this to be of Gangeya era 
assigned, it to the time prior to that of the Urlam plates of 
Hastivarma. I herewith append a table . showing the form of 
some important characters used in the grants of Kalinga 
Ganga, kings or the first two centuries of the Ganga era, and 
also of the letters in the Jirjingi plates. Let scholars see 
for themselves if the form of the letters of the Jirjingi plates 
vouchsafe such assignment. Palaeography, 1 admit, cannot 
give any help to fix the time of any document precisely, but it 
may help us to assign it to a period. Let scholars observe and 
see if Mr. Subbarao is in any way justified to put the Jirjingi 
plates before G.E. 80. 

4 After the paper had been made ready for the press. The correction 
of the date by Mr. Dines Chandra Sircar M.A. appeared in part 4 vol VII 
of JAMS . 

5 Pravardhamana Sam means prosperous years : consequently it refers 
to". the reign of the king ; whereas Pravardhamana V ijayarajya Sam ''.mean 
the year of the prosperous and victorious reign (of the family). The latter 
|s also expressed as Gangeya Vamsa Samvatsaras, 
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The second' is the copper plate of the time of Madhu- 
kamarnava of G.E. 526 registered 1 as CP. No. 3 in annual 
Report on S.L Ep « for 1918-19. Of this I have already said 
above'. The Madhukamarnadeva of the plates and’ the 
Devendravarma cf the Simhapura plates must be either identi- 
cal or brothers, being the sons of the same father, Ananta- 
varma. In my article on ‘The Chicacole plates of Anantavar- 
madeva’s son Madhukamarnadeva, dated 526 Ganga era" 
(, IBORS Vol. XVIII. parts III-IV) I pointed out that Maha- 
rajadhiraja Devendravarma Madhukamarnadeva was the 
king of Kalinga at the time of these two sets of plates. But 
for the purposes of this discussion, it may be possible to con- 
sider Devendravarma and Madhukamarnadeva to be two 
brothers coming to the throne one after another. 

The Madhukamarnadeva is identified by Mr. Subbarao, 
with the, Madhukamarnava of the genealogy and he equates G.E. 
526 with the first year of the reign of the king. Madhukamar- 
nava appears to have reigned for 19 years from 5.S. 942 to 

5.5. 969. If G.E. 526 be the &.S. 942, the G.E. 520 must be 

5.5. 936. This year falls within the period of reign of 
Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta 11 who ruled from 3.S. 905-939. 
Persons shown as father and son in the genealogy become 
brothers by this assumption. 

Again Mr. Subbarao reads the Simhapura plates with the 
Mandasa plates of the time of the Kalinga king Anantavarma- 
deva, dated 3.S. 913, and says that the Dharmakhedi of the 
Simhapma plates is the same as the Dharmakhedi of the 
Mandasa plates. The former grant intimates that its donor 
Dharmakhedi of the Kadamba family is a vassal of the Ganga 
sovereign Devendravarma, while from the latter we 
learn that its donor, Dharmakhedi is a vassal of the 
Ganga sovereign Anantavarma. This being the case, 
Dharmakhedis of the two documents are identified 
with each other and that ruler is put in the time of Kamarnava, 
who is said to have reigned for only J4 year. This does not 
satisfy chronology; for the Anantavarma of the Mandasa plates 
is said to have been reigning in 5.S. 913 and Dharmakhedi 
granted the gift recorded there in the 1 5th regnal year, th^ 
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regnal year is of Dharmakhedi, but not of his suzereign. So 
Dharmakhedi appears to have become the Mahamandalesvara 
of the Panchavishaya in S.S. 901. S.S. 913 which is one of the 
years of the reign of Anantavarma is equated with G.E. 520, 
one of the years In the reign of Devendravarma, which name 
seems to have been borne by the immediate successor of an 
Anantavarma. A king cannot be an Anantavarma for one 
grant and Devendravarma for another document issued in his 
own time ! 

Amyankabhlma Vajrahasta II (5.S. 905-939) 6 is identified 
with the Anantavarma of the Mandasa plates. By wrong 
calculation Mr. Subbarao has put Vajrahasta II from 5.S. 901 
to 5.S. 936. This is corrected by Mr. Ghosh. In &.S. 901, 
Dharmakhedi of the Mandasa plates became the Mahamanda- 
lesvara and in S.S. 905 Vajrahasta II ascended the throne. 
The predecessor of Vajrahasta II, on the throne must have been 
the overlord of Kalinga when Dharmakhedi became the Maha- 
mandalesvara. That overlord of Kalinga might have been a 
Devendravarma and in that time i.e. 3.S. 901-905 the Simha- 
pura grant might have been issued. Kamarnava IV was the 
father and the predecessor on the throne, of Vajrahasta II. It 
may be taken for granted that Kamarnava IV is Devendravarma 
since Vajrahasta II is taken to be Anantavarma, as “the titles 
of Anantavarma and Devendravarma were apparently used for 
all the kings from Vajrahasta I to> the Choda Ganga, alternately’* 
one of the years from 5.S. 901 to 5.S. 904 must be G.E. 520. 
Then G.E. 526 will be one between 5.S. 907 and 910 which 
period falls within the reign of Vajrahasta II. But we are 
informed by the Chicacole plates that Madhukamarnadeva was 
the overlord in G.E. 526 and learn nowhere that Vajrahasta I 
bore a second name of Madhukamarnadeva. So discrepancies 
arise by identifying the Dharmakhedi of 3.S. 913 with the 
Mahamandalesvara of the same name of G.E. 520, There are 
many points in the documents themselves that the Dharma- 
khe^i of the one is quite different and must have been removed 

6 For purposes of this paper, the years are calculated by ordinary 
reckoning. 
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by at least one generation, from the Dharmakhedi of the year 
520 of the Ganga era. In the Simhapura grant the overlord 
has cleva not added to his appellation, while in the Mandasa 
plates the overlord is called Anantavarma Dev ® . The eulogy 
of the Kadamba kings given in the Mandasa plates is not found 
in the Simhapura grant. The script of the Simhapura grant 
differs apparently from that of the Mandasa plates. Several 
forms of the same letter are found used in the latter, while in 
the former there is only one form of the letter used uniformly. 
In the face of so many discrepancies it is impossible to accept 
the theories advanced by Mr. Subbarao. 

The third inscription he relied upon is the Polumburu 
giant of Madhavavarma II! of the Vishnukundi family. On 
the authority of this set of plates he tries to identify the Indra- 
bhattarakavarman of the Vishnukinidi family with the king of 
the same name said to have been defeated by Adhiraja Indra- 
of the Godavari plates of Raja Prilhvimula. With the help of 
the Jirjingi plates he tries to identify the Indravarma of the 
the sme name said to have been defeated by Adhiraja India 
bhattarakavarman . Regarding this identification and the value 
of the Polumburu plates 1 shall write later on. 









Tiie Date of the Patna Museum Plates 
of Ranabhafijadeva 

By Jogendra Chandra Ghosh' 

The above charter records the grant of a village to the 
god Vijaesara (VijeyesOara or Victyesvara) by Mahadevi Vijya 
(Vidya), the queen of Rdnaka Ranabhanjadeva of Ubhaya- 
khinjalimandala and daughter of Ranaka-sri-Nfyarnama (EL, 
vol. XX, pp. 1 OOff ) . This Kanaka Niyarnam-a seems to be 
identical with the Kadamba Kanaka Niyarnnava, the father of 
the Rdnaka Bhimakhedi and the grand father of the Rdnaka 
Dharmakhedi of Jayantyapura, the donor of the SantadBommali 
plates of the Ganga-kadamba Samvat 520 ( JAHRS vol. III, 
pp. 178 If). This Rdnaka Dharmakhedi again seems to be the 
same as the Kadamba Rdnaka Dharmakhedi, the son 
of Rdnaka Bhimakhedi of Jayantyapura, the donor of 
the Mandasa plates, dated 3aka 976 ( South Ind . Ep. R. for 
1917-18, pp. 138-39). If our surmise is correct this 
prince must have ruled at least from, (520 4-495 — 496) to 
9764- 78)== 1015 — ‘1054 A.D. (I A., vol. LXI, pp. 237-38). This 
relationship of the Rdnaka Ranabhanja with the Kadamba 
family gives us a clue to find out approximately his 
time. As Mahadevi Vijya was the daughter of the 
Rdnaka Niyarnama or Niyarnnava and the Rdnaka Dharma- 
khedi, his grandson, the queen Vijya as also her husband was 
earlier by a generation. The average life of a generation is 
generally held to be 25 years. So- Rdnaka Ranabhanja must 
have flourished in the neighbourhood of 990-1029 A.D. 

We shall now try to see if the date of the charter sup- 
ports us in our supposition. The date is given in' a chrono- 
gram. As the record is written ini incorrect * Sanskrit ’ 
some, difficulty has been experienced in its interpretation, 
R. D. Banerji, the editor of the plates, remarks 

-‘The date of the inscription is, apparently irregular and 
la given in ; a half chronogram as Iniu-vd&vimrM Pm§4 

6 ' 
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(~Indu-Vak~vimsati"Qar$he) t Ordinarily this expression would 
denote the year 201 1 of some era but the Baudh plates (B) 
which are written in the same script as this inscription would 
show that it stands for 22, Vak being taken to the sense of 1.” 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the Government Epigraphist, adds 
the following foot-note to the above : — 

‘‘But vak, ( vdch ) does not mean ‘one/ though it might 
stand for four as it is supposed to have four stages, namely, 
para , pasyanii , madhyamd and vaikhart — The reading, how- 
ever, is not certain/* 

The chronogram beigns with the word Sanwaisara and 
ends with varise. It, therefore, seems that two dates were 
meant to be written, one in some era and the other in regnal 
years. Firstly, Vak is the most unusual word for a chrono- 
gram. Secondly, it is not the usual practice to add these 
numbers as has been done both by Banerji and Sastri, We 
think vak is a scriptic mistake for vdna = 5, which is the 
nearest chronogram approaching in sound to vdk* We again 
suggest to read Indu zxslndra— 14. So Indra~Vana is equi- 
valent to 514, denoting some era and vimsati indicates the 
regnal year. If 514 is in some era, what era could it be? 
We think that the Kanaka. Ranabhanja, like the Kadambas, 
his relations, was a feudatory of the Gahgas, and this 514 
represents the Gangeya era= 1009- 1010 A.D. Now if 
vimsati is the regnal year, whose regnal year is it? The feu- 
datories generally use their over-lord’s regnal year, but in the 
present case it is not so. For we find that 1009-1010 A.D. 
falls in the re’gn of the Gariga king (Anantavarma — ) 
Vajrahasta Aniyankabhima II, whose first year of reign was 
980-981, His twentieth year of reign, therefore, was 
999-1000 A.D. So 1009-1010 A.D, must be taken to be the 
20th regnal year of the Kanaka \ Ranabhanja. This use of his 
own regnal year, and the non-mention of the name of the over- 
lord, show that Ranabharija’s acknowledgment of allegiance 
to the Ganga king was but nominal. 

As 20th regnal year of Ranabhanja fell in 1009-10 A.D., so 
he began his reign in 1009-10 A.D. He must have ruled at 
least 26 years (EI, f yql. XII, p. 326). Therefore his reign period 
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was 990 to 1015 A.D. This is exactly what we expect- 
ed. This charter is very important in as much as it gives us a 
good starting point for drawing up a chronology of the Bhanja 
kings of Khinjali-mandala. It further shows that the Eastern 
Ganga kings extended their sphere of influence, however 
slight, as far as Orissa and as early as the tenth century A.D. 

Some scholars have held that this Rdnal^a Ranabhanja is 
identical with the Maharaja Ranabhanja of the 54th year 
(EL, vol. XII, pp. 323#.). There are of course some simi- 
larities between the two, which mark them off as belonging to 
the same dynasty. But there are also dissimilarities enough 
to prove that they were different persons. The chief obstacle 
in taking them to be one person, is the difference in their 
fathers' names. We hope to discuss this in detail in a subse- 
quent paper. 

Considering the time and similarity in the principal com- 
ponent of names, we throw out a suggestion that this 
Rdnaka Ranabhanja may be identical with Ranasura of 
Takkanaladam i.e. Dakshina-Radha (EL, vol. IX, p. 232). 
One of the Khinjali-mandalas i.e the north-Khinjali was per- 
haps Dakshina-Radha. There are places named Khijri or 
Khejuri (Kedgeree of the early Europeans) and Dhitpur,* 
answering respectively to Khinjali and Dhritipura, in the 
Midnapur district of Bengal. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar wants 
to identify Ranasura with Ranabhanja of Khijjinga-Kotfca (EL, 
vol. XX, p. 203). But in our opinion Ranaka Ranabhanja of 
Khinjali suits better for the reasons stated. 


* There are two villages named Dhitpur, one in Thana Midnapur, 
and the other in Gopivallabhpur. Another is Dhitgeria in Thana 
Debra. 


Tiic Dates of the Tirlihgi and the 
Jtrjingi Grants 

By Jogendra Chandra Ghosh 

I The Tirlihgi Copper-plate Grant , 

The above plate has been published by Mr, P. 
Satyanarayana Rajaguru in the journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society > voh HI, pp. 53-59. Only one 
plate out of a group has been discovered. It contains only 
7 lines, of which lines 4-7 are devoted to the date in words 
and the name of the scribe-engraver. The name of this 
scribe-engraver is Vinavachandra, son of Bhanuchandra* 
Mr. Rajaguru says that this man also * “engraved the copper- 
plate grants of Hastivarma and Indravarma of Eastern Ganga 
line dated * pra var dd ha man a vijayarajya samvatsara* 80, and 
86 and 87, respectively/* (p. 56), 

Although the name of the donor is not there we can from 
the above data approximately guess his name, as also the 
date. Mr. Rajaguru has read the date to be ashtdvimsati i.e. 
28. This may not be impossible, but seems to be improbable. 
We think that the date should be near about eighty. Let us 
see. if Mr. Rajaguru's reading of it is justified by the facsimile 
given. Ashtd 0 is clear enough, but the two syllables after it 
is indistinct. After this, there is a gap. Most probably it 
contained the date symbols as in other plates engraved by this 
Vinaya chandra, but they are all gone. As there are only two 
syllables after ashfa , we cannot read them as vimsati, which 
consists of three syllables. Again we find on the top of the 
first of the two indistinct syllables the sign of I. So this can- 
not be read as ci. Under the circumstances the only possible 
■ reading, according to us, is ashidsiti . We have found out the 
initial date of the Gangeya era to be 495-496 A.IX ( Ind . Ant., 
vol. LXI, p. 237). So the date of this grant is (495-496 + 87 = ) 
582-583 A.D. If our reading of the date is correct the donor 
must be identical with the Indravarman Rajasiipha of the 
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Achyutapuram and the Parlakimedi plates of the years 87 and 
91 respectively (EL, III, 128ff. and IA,, XVI, p 134), 

2 The Jirjihgi plates of Indramrma . 

These plates have been published by Mr. R. Subba Rao 
in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society , 
vol. Ill, pp* 49-53, The date is given in the latter half of the 
25th line by two symbols. Mr. Subba Rao interprets them to 
be 309. About the script and the language used in the plates, 
he writes : — “The alphabet is Telugu of the 9th or 10th cen- 
tury A.D. and resembles closely that of the Chalukyan grants 
edited by me in vol. 2, pts. 3 and 4” (p. 49). It appears 
therefore, that he found his reading of the date corroborated 
by palaeography also. 

Let us see if Mr. Rao’s reading of the date is correct. 
The first symbol according to Biihler’s Chart indicates 3 as well 
as 30. We, however, find that it represents 3 when it is in 
units place (£/., vol. Ill, p. 133), and 30 when it is placed in 
tens place. So the real value of the symbol is 3, its value being 
increased or decreased according to place, like the present 
system of notation. As there are only two symbols, the first is 
to be considered in tens place. So its value is 30, and it can 
not be 300 as has been read by Mr. Rao. We read the date 
to be 39, which Is equivalent to 534-535 A.D. If our interpre- 
tation of the date is correct, the script cannot be of the 9th 
or 1 0th century A.D. as has been arrived at by Mr, Rao. 

It, however, appears that Mr. Rao has since changed his 
opinion, for he writes elsewhere : — “Possibly the Ganga king 
Indravarma is the donor of the Jirjingi plates of the 39th year 
(G.E.) and who alone has the title of “Trikalingadhipati“ 
among all the Early Ganga kings, might be the founder/ 

( JAHRS vol. V, p. 268). Wo, on the other hand, think this 
Indravarman to be the grandfather of the Indravarman of the 
Tirlingi plate. 

Unfortunately Mr. Rao has not enlightened us as to what 
made him change his opinion and how he reconciled his 
palaeography, and made up the gap of nearly three centuries. 
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After this it is no wonder that lie will call the science of 
Palaeography ‘an uncertain hand-maid of history/ ( JAHRS 
vol V. p. 269), 

In conclusion, it is necessary to say something in explana- 
tion of the theory hazarded by us above, about the interpreta- 
tion of the date symbols in the Ganga plates. The date in the 
Chicacole plates of the Ganga Maharaja Devendravarman has 
been given both in words and in symbols, as *- satam trirdsite 
183 $r a vane mast dive vimsaii 20 (EL, vol. Ill, p. 133), Of 
the three symbols given, the last one is exactly the same as in 
the Jirjingi plates noticed above. Kielhorn could not explain 
it according to thei Numerical Symbols of Biihler. So he has 
found fault with the symboling of these plates. He writes : — 
* ‘The writer, in my opinion, has wrongly employed numerical 
symbols for ‘8’ and ‘30/ instead of those for ‘80’ and ‘3/ 
The following ‘20’ he has denoted by the symbol for *2’ and 
the sign for nought/’ According to our view there will be 
no difficulty in explaining the symbols. We have said that 
these symbols have got place values like the present day nota- 
tions. This is well demonstrated by the placing of the sign 
for nought after ‘2/ to express 20. It is strange that he has 
not noticed that this sign for nought has also been used in the 
date symbols of the Urlam plates of the Ganga Maharaja 
Hastivarman-Rajasimha-Ranabhita of the year 80 (EL, vol, 
XVII, p, 333). Here the date has been expressed by two 
symbols. The first or the one in tens place is the same as the 
first of the two symbols used In expressing the date in the 
Achyutapuram plates of the Ganga Maharaja Indravarma- 
Rajasimha. There the date is also given in word, * saptdsitih / 
so there is no doubt that the date is 87. It has been transcrib- 
ed as ‘80 T by Hultzsch (EL, vol. Ill, pp. 128ff). If the first 
symbol really meant 80, there was no necessity for the sign of 
nought after first symbol in the Urlam plates. Hultzsch has 
ignored it altogether. Probably it escaped his notice. 

We shall now cite an instance in which this sign of nought 
has been used in the tens place. This is supplied by the Chica- 
cole plates of the Ganga Maharaja Indravarman of the year 
128 (M., vol. XIII, pp. 128ff). Here three symbols have 
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been used, of which the middle one is ‘O’ and has been inter- 
preted as representing 20. This has been done apparently on 
the analogy of the date symbols in the Mankuwar Buddhist 
image inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I of Samvafc 
129 (CL, vol. IIS, pp. 49ff). The date is not given in words, 
so there is no definite authority for this interpretation. Accord- 
ing to our theory the date should be 109. Samvat here has. been 
.takeni to the Gupta era. Our reading of the date will not, in 
any way, go against our knowledge of the reign period of 
Kumara-gupta I. The earliest known date of this king is 
G. 96 (CIL, vol. Ill, pp. 43ff), and the latest is G. 128 (El., 
vol. XVII, p. 193). We read the date of the Chicacole plates 
just mentioned above, to be 101, as the first and the third 
symbols are almost similar and because it cannot be read as 
108. The grant was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
in the month of Margasirsha , but there was no such eclipse in 
Gangeya era 108 = 603-604 A.D. Whereas we find that such 
an eclipse took place in Gangeya era 101=596-597 A.D. It 
must, however, be noted here that there was such an eplipse 
also in the Gangeya era 128 = 623-624 A.D. but this reading of 
the date cannot be accepted for reason stated above. We 
think that this king Indravarman of the Chicacole plates of the 
year 101 is also identical with the Indravarman-Rajasimha of 
the Achyutapuram and the Parlakimedi plates of the years 87 
and 91 respectively. 

It may be mentioned here that Hultzsch also admitted the 
existence of the decimal notation in reading the date symbols 
of the Tekkali plates of the Ganga Maharaja Indravarman, son 
of Danarnava of the year 154 (EL, vol, XVIII, pp, 3Q9ff), He 
transcribed this as 100 54 and not as 100 50 4. We can under- 
stand that both the Numerical and Decimal Symbols were in 
vogue, and that some used the one and some the other. But it 
is quite unintelligible to us why a mongrel system should be 
used in expressing the same date, i.e. Numerical Symbols 
for the digits in hundreds place and Decimal Symbols for those 
in tens and units places. There was no difficulty in expressing 
all of them in decimal notation, as Is done now. We suspect 
that alls of them are in decimal notation. It is evident from 
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the Jirjingi plates mentioned above that this Decimal System 
was current in the beginning of the sixth century A,D, There 
is evidence, however, that it was in vogue earlier still. 
Dr. Bibhuti Bhusan Dutt has shown by a reference to the 
Vayu-pumrta, (Ch. 101, 11. 102-3) that it was well-known even, 
at the time, (Bengali Sahitya-Pairika, 1337 B.S., p. 71). 
The Vayti-purana is not perhaps later than the fourth century 
A.D. 

It is now high time that Biihler’s Chart should be revised 
in the light of the subsequent discoveries. We hope some of 
our scholars will undertake this. 


The Maukharis of Kanauj* 

By Dr. Rama Shankar Tripathi M.A., PH.D. (London). 

Professor a Benares Hindu University , Benares 

Decline of the Guptas and its effects 

The latter half of the fifth century A.D. was a period of 
great ferment in Northern India, as it saw the beginning of 
that process which ultimately undermined the stability of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty. The empire became involved in a 
disastrous war with the Pusyamitras or Puspamitras who 
"‘had developed great power and wealth *’; 1 and although the 
danger of immediate subversion was averted by the energy 
and military strategy of Skandagupta, the shock of the 
struggle, during the course of which he was reduced to such 
straits that he had to spend “a whole night on the bare 
ground,” was none the less serious. It was closely followed 
by a greater menace to the safety of the empire; this was the 
“irruption of the savage Hunas,” who at this time began to 
pour down the North-Western passes like an irresistible 
torrent. At first Skandagupta, “by whose two arms the earth 
was shaken, when he ... . joined in close conflict with the 
Hunas, succeeded in stemming the tide of their advance into 
the interior; but the repeated attacks of these nomadic hordes 
eventually broke the stubborn resistance, and the Gupta 
dynasty began to totter to its fall . 3 History undoubtedly 
records the continuance of the rule of the Guptas till long 

* See my * History of Kanauj’ to be published shortly. 

1 Corpus Inscriptionum Indtcarum, vol. HI, p. 521 : Bhitari stone pillar 
inscription. Fleet locates the Pusyamitras * ‘somewhere in the country along 
the banks of the Narmada** (Ind. Ant , 1889, p. 228), but Smith places them 
in the North (Early Hist, of India , 4th ed. p. 326 note 2). Mr. H. R. Divekar, 
on the other hand, suggests a different reading (Ann. of the Bhand . lnst p 

1919-20, p. 991). 

2 Bhitari pillar inscription. 3 Early Hist of India , 4th ed., p. 328. 
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afterwards ,' 1 but the Huita onrush appears to have brought 
to the surface the latent disruptive forces, which readily 
operate when the central power is shaken. 

The earliest defections from the empire were evidently 
Sunistra and Western Malwa. There is a curious break in 
the silver currency after Skandagupta, and we have no inscrip- 
tions to prove that his successors had any direct connection 
with these regions. 4 5 6 Besides, it is almost certain that towards 
the last quarter of the fifth century the Maifcrakas rose to power 
in Valabhi under the leadership of Senapaii Bhattaraka. This 
is obvious from the fact that the first known record of this 
family belongs to Maharaja Dhruvasena I, the third son of 
Bhattaraka, and bears the Gupta- Valabhi date 206 = 525 A.D. 
Between them there intervened the other two sons of Bhatfca- 
raka-Senapati Dharasena I and the Maharaja Dronasimha. If 
we, therefore, roughly assign 40 to 45 years for the first three 
reigns, the kingdom must have been founded in circa 480-85 
A.D. We know from the inscriptions that the first few Maitraka 
rulers were not absolutely independent, but it is not clear 
whose suzerainty they acknowledged. Possibly they owed 
allegiance to the Hunas, who gradually overwhelmed the 
western and central parts of India. Or perhaps, for sometime 
they nominally kept alive the tradition, of Gupta paramountcy. 

Presumably about the same time the Maukharis also, 
who, as we shall see below, originally belonged to Magadha, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the central government, 
established themselves at Kanauj, and initiated a line which 
was destined to play a very important role in the politics of 
Northern India, 

We learn from the Madhuban plate 0 that in Thanesvar 
■ Naravardhana became the founder of a dynasty, immortalised 
by the deeds of Harsa. The latter is definitely known to have 

4 RaychaudKun, Pol. Hist of India, 3rd ed., p, 391 f. 

5 Raychaudhuri, op. c it, p. 390; see also Allan’s Gupta Coins # 
[This is not correct. The Maitrakas were established by the imperial 
power — "the paramount master in person 9 : Fleet, GJf., p. 268 — K.P.J.]. 

6 Ep. Ind I, p. 72. According to Sana the founder of the house was 
the shadowy Pusyabhuti or Pttspabhutx. 
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show that at that time Gupta authority was recognised, even 
though nominally, in Central India. Besides, Dr. Raychau- 
dhuri has well pointed out that “in A. IX 543-44, ten years after 
the Marfdasor inscription, which mentions the Janerxdra Yaso- 
dharman as victorious, the son (}) and Viceroy of a Gupta 
Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Ppthmpati, and not any 
official of the Central Indian Janendra , was governing 
the Paundravardhana Bhukti — a province, which lay between 
the Indian interior and the Lauhitya." 11 

Thus, amid these political convulsions the Later Guptas 
tried to revive their lost glories, but what they achieved was 
only the ghost; of their former existence, as the process of 
disintegration had gone too far, and fresh complications had 
arisen owing to the growth of new powers. The Maukharis, 
who had grown rich and prosperous by their possession of the 
fertile Doab, were also at this time bidding for supremacy in 
the north; and they had now to be reckoned with before the 
Guptas could reclaim the allegiance of the greater part of 
Northern India. This contest for overlordship between the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas forms the most arresting fea- 
ture of the major portion of the sixth century A.D. It was a 
struggle between the waning glories of Magadha and the rising 
power of Kanauj. It ended in transferring the political centre 
of gravity to the latter; and the credit for effecting this mighty 
change is due to the Maukharis, who reaped a rich harvest 
out of the prevailing confusion, and suddenly leaped from 
obscurity to great importance. 

Sources 

Unfortunately, our data for the history of the Maukharis 13 
are very meagre, and so we have to depend mainly on guess- 

11 Pol. Hist, of India , 3rd ed. f p. 403. Compare tine Damodarpur 
Copper-plate inscription of 543-44 A.D. (Ep. Ind XV, p. 1 13f). 

12 The records of the dynasty use the term Mukhara and Maukhari in 
a loose way. The Jaunpur ( C.IJ. , p. 229) and the Haraha inscriptions (Ep , 
Ind., XIV, p. 110) call its kings * ‘Mukhara’ \ whereas Buna uses both terms 
indiscriminately (see HC.C.T., pp. 122, 294; Kadamban , trans. by Ridding 
Pd). 
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work supported by a few coins, epigraphic documents and 
casual literary references. 

(a) The first record of some value is the seal of Sarvavar- 
man found in Asirgadh, which is a hill-fort (formerly belong- 
ing to the Scindia) in the Burhanpur tahsil of the Nimad district 
of Central Provinces . 13 

(b) Next, we have what are known as the Nalanda seals . 14 
They are several in number, and were discovered in the ruins of 
Nalanda in the Patna district of Bihar and Orissa. These 
records are preserved in a fragmentary state, and the lacunas 
are evidently too many to yield us any substantial information. 
A. seal of Sarvavarman, which Dr. Hirananda Sastri calls “a 
replica of the Asirgadh seal/* is, however, almost entire. 

(c) The third inscription was found in the Juma Masjid of 
Jjaunpur in the United Provinces . 15 It is supposed to detail the 
victories achieved by Isvaravarman; but its value is somewhat 
vitiated by the dubious character of its testimony . 16 

(d) The most important epigraph, however, is the one 
found at Haraha in the Bara Banki district of the United Pro- 
vinces . 17 Its object is to record the reconstruction of a dilapi- 
dated temple of Siva by Suryavarmam, son of Isanavarman, 
the reigning king of the Maukhari dynasty. It not only 
enumerates the achievements of Isanavarman, but also contains 
a date which we shall discuss further at length, as it offers 
certain difficulties in interpretation. 

(e) The history of the Maukhari dynasty is also supplement- 
ed by inscriptions of a line known to historians as that of the 
Later Guptas. One of them was found at Aphsad in the 
Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district . 18 It throws a flooH 
of light on Gupta-Maukhari relations, and without its help we 
should have been left to grope in the dark about these points. 

13 Cii., No. 47, pp. 219-221. 

14 Arch. Surv. Rep., Eastern circle, 1317-18, p. 44; Ep. Ind XXI 
(April, 1931), pp. 73-74. 

15 Cii., No. 51, pp. 228-30. 16 See Infra. 

17 Ep. Ind. t XIV, p. 11 Of. edited by Hirananda Sastri; Ind. Ant XLVI, 
pp. 125-127, commented upon by Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

18 Cii., No, 42, P . 20Gf. 
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show that at that time Gupta authority was recognised, even 
though nominally, in Central India. Besides, Dr. Raychau- 
dhuri has well pointed out that “in A.D. 543-44, ten years after 
the Manfdasor inscription, which mentions the Janendra Yaso- 
dharman as victorious, the son (?) and Viceroy of a Gupta 
Par’amabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Prithivipati, and not any 
official of the Central Indian Janendra , was governing 
the Paundravardhana Bhukti — a province, which lay between 
the Indian interior and the Lauhitya/* 11 

Thus, amid these political convulsions the Later Guptas 
tried to revive their lost glories, but what they achieved was 
only the ghost; of their former existence, as the process of 
disintegration had gone too far, and fresh complications had 
arisen owing to the growth of new powers. The Maukharis, 
who had grown rich and prosperous by their possession of the 
fertile Doab, were also at this time bidding for supremacy in 
the north; and they had now to be reckoned with before the 
Guptas could reclaim the allegiance cf the greater part of 
Northern India. This contest for overlordship between the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas forms the most arresting fea- 
ture of the major portion of the sixth century A.D. It was a 
struggle between the waning glories of MagadSha and the rising 
power of Kanauj. It ended in transferring the political centre 
of gravity to the latter; and the credit for effecting this mighty 
change is due to the Maukharis* who reaped a rich harvest: 
out of the prevailing confusion, and suddenly leaped from 
obscurity to great importance. 

Sources 

Unfortunately, our data for the history of the Maukharis 12 
are very meagre, and so we have to depend mainly on guess- 

11 Pol Hist, of India * 3rd ed., p. 403. Compare the Damodarpur 
Copper-plate inscription of 543 -44 A.D, (Ep, Ind., XV, p. I13£), 

12 The records of the dynasty use the term Mukhara and Maukhari in 
a loose way. The Jaunpur (C./J., p. 229) and the Haraha inscriptions (Ep , 
Ind.> XIV, p. 110) call its kings “Mukhara", whereas Buna uses both terms 
indiscriminately (see HC.C.T., pp, 122, 294; Kadamban , trans. by Ridding 
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work supported by a few coins, epigraphic documents and 

casual literary references. ' . 

(a) The first record of some value is the seal of Sarvavar- 
man found in Asirgadh, which is a hill-fort (formerly belong- 
ing to the Scindia) in. the Burhanpur tahsil of the Nimad district 
of Central Provinces . 13 

(b) Next, we have what are known as the Nalanda seals . 14 
They are several in number, and were discovered in the ruins of 
Nalanda in the Patna district of Bihar and Orissa. These 
records are preserved in a fragmentary state, and the lacunse 
are evidently too many to yield us any substantial information. 

A seal of Sarvavarman, which Dr. Hirananda Sastri calls “a 
replica of the Asirgadh seal,” is, however, almost entire, 

(c) The third inscription was found in the Juma Masjid of 
(Jaunpur in the United Provinces . 15 It is supposed to detail the 
victories achieved by Isvaravarman; but its value is somewhat 
vitiated by the dubious character of its testimony . 16 

(d) The most important epigraph, however, is the one 
found at Haraha in the Bara Banki district of the United Pro- 
vinces . 17 Its object is to record the reconstruction of a dilapi- 
dated temple of Siva by Suryavarman, son of Isanavarman, 
the reigning king of the Maukhari dynasty. It not only 
enumerates the achievements of Isanavarman, but also contains 
a date which we shall discuss further at length, as it offers 
certain difficulties in interpretation. 

(e) The history of the Maukhari dynasty is also supplement- 
ed by inscriptions of a line known to historians as that of the 
Later Guptas. One of them was found at Aphsad in the 
Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district . 18 It throws a ffoocl 
of light on Gupta-Maukhari relations, and without its help we 
should have been left to grope in the dark about these points. 

13 CiX, No. 47, pp. 219-221. 

14 Arch. Sara. Rep., Eastern circle, 1917-18, p. 44; Ep. Ind XXI 
(April, 1931), pp, 73-74. 

15 C.U, No. 51, pp. 228-30. 16 See Infra . 

17 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 1 lOf. edited by Hirananda Sastri; Ind. Ant. XLVf, 
pp. 125-127, commented upon by Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

18 CJJ. f No. 42, P . 200f, 
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(f) Another inscription, belonging to the time of Jivita- 
givpta II, was found in Deo Baranark in the Shahabad district. 19 
It Is the only epigraphic record in which the name of Avanti- 
varman occurs. 

(g) We may also mention here the hoard of Maukhari 
coins discovered in Bhitaura in the Fyzabad district of the 
United Provinces. 20 It is considered that they furnish certain 
dates; and we shall try to determine later on how far we can fix 
the chronological position of these Maukhari kings by their 
help* 

(h) Lastly, we may take into account the evidence of 
Bana. The Harsacharita narrates the last stages of the Gupta- 
Maukhari feud, and tells how eventually the young Maukhari 
ruler was engulfed in the political “whirlpool’* of the times. 

Antiquity of the Maukharis 

It appears from these records that the Maukharis came 
into prominence during the sixth century A.D, but there are 
certain indications which enable us to trace their existence to 
much earlier times. First, Kaiyata’s commentary on the 
Mahdbhashya “which may belong to the 12th century A.D., 
but which tradition places earlier” 21 , gives us only three illus- 
trations : Paunikya, Bhaunikya, and Maukharya, under the 
aphorism (Panini, IV. I, 79) explaining the formation of the 
words with the shy an suffix. 

The KdsikuVritti of jayaditya and Vamana, “written be- 
fore I-tsing visited India’’, 22 again cites the term, under the 
same rule of Panini, as an instance of Cotrdvayava, i.e. non- 
famous gotras or names, knlas or families. From these re- 
ferences it has been conjectured that the term Maukhari was 
“possibly known to Panini and also Patanjali” 23 who have 

19 Ibid No. 46, pp. 214-218 Also see Arch. Sum. Rep„ XVI, pp. 
73-75. 

20 LR.A.S., 1906, pp. 843-50. 

21 Keith’s History of Sanskrit Literature (1928X p. 429. 

22 Ibid., The itinerary of I-tsing falls between the years 671 8c 695 A.D. 

23 Ep. Ind ,, XIV, p, 112. The term Mukhara actually occurs 
in Patan jali’s Mahabhasya , Adh. V, II, suira 107, Kielhorn’s edL, p. 397. 
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been assigned to about the sixth century EX. and circa 150 B.c. 
respectively. 

Fleet further pointed out the antiquity of the Maukharis 
by the Pali legend “Mokhalmdm,” written in Mauryan Brahmi 
characters on a clay-seal, which was secured by Cunningham 
at Gaya. 34 This is evidently an equivalent of the Sanskrit 
word “ Maukhafinam *’ which is a derivative of Mukhara and 
signifies “of the Maukharis.” The use of the Mauryan charac- 
ters unmistakably shows that they were well-known in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries B.C., and Sir Alexander Cunningham even 
tried to prove some connection between the Maukharis and 
the Mauryas. 25 In his opinion the term Maukhari is only a 
variant form of Maurya,” and that “in fact Mauriya would 
be a legitimate contraction of Maukhariya,” But there does 
not seem to be any substantial ground for this view except 
the mere similarity in sound. 

Who Were the Maukharis 7 

Both Vamana and Kaiyata — the famous expositors of the 
Panini-an system, of grammar — take the term Mukharya as “a 
patronymic, signifying the descendants of Mukhara, who must 
have been the Adipurusa or the first to bring his family into 
prominence and thereby caused it to be known after his 
name” 26 It is not possible to determine whether Mukhara 
was a proper or an attributive name. Mr. Hirananda Sastri, 
however, definitely assumes that it was a surname, and that 
the man was “so called for his being a ‘leader,’ or for his 
fighting in the forefront of the armies, which he led into action, 
as it is such characteristics only which would go to make a 
man the founder of a line/’ 27 

It is interesting to note that Sana also considers Mukhara 
to be the progenitor of Grahavarman’s line, as Pusyabhuti was 
of the Thanesvar dynasty. 23 

But the Haraha inscription appears to trace their origin 

24 Introd.t p. 14. 

25 Arch. Suro. Rep. XV. p. 166. 

26 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. III. 27 Ibid. 

28 HC.C.T p. 129. 
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to another remarkable personage, since it informs us that 4 ‘the 
Mukhara princes, who have vanquished their foes and checked 
the course of evil, arc the descendants of the hundred sons, 
whom king Asvapati got from Vaivasvata (Maim), and who 
were conspicuous on account of their excellences .” 20 Ancient 
Indian literature, doubtless, knows of many individuals with 
the name Asvapati , 30 but it is difficult to ascertain whom the 
author of the Prasasti had in view. The learned editor of 
the Haraha inscription further connects this dynasty with the 
Solar race. He thinks that Vaivasvata, from whom Asvapati 
obtained the hundred sons, is the seventh Manu, “supposed 
to be born of the Sun, and to preside over the present age .” 51 

On the other hand, Mr. N. Ray tries to prove in the 
Calcutta Review that the Maukharis belonged to the Soma - 
vamsa or Lunar race . 52 He draws this conclusion from the 
following passage in the Harsachariia . . . Rajyasri has at 
length united the two brilliant lines of Puspabhuti and 
Mukhara, whose worth, like that of the Sun and Moon houses, 
is sung by all the world, to the gratification of wise men’s 
ears .” 23 The learned writer argues that the Puspabhutis were of 
the Solar race, as they were mostly Sun-worshippers (parama- 
dityabhakta), and they had such names as Adityavardhana 
and Prabhakaravardhana. Granting this — it is contended — 
Sana’s manner of description would necessarily imply that the 
Maukharis belonged to the Somavamsa. But the hypothesis is 
gratuitous, since there are grounds to hold that the Vardhanas 
were not of the Solar line. Besides the suffix hhuti 9 indicating 
that Puspabhuti, the founder, was a Vaisya, % we have the ex- 

29 -Ep, Ini,, XIV, p. 119, verse 3. 

30 See Monier-Williams’ Sans-Eng. Dictionary , p. 101. 

31 Ep. Ini. t XIV, p, 111, Dr. H. C, Raycbaudhuri is of opinion that 
Vaivasvata is Yama, and not Mann (Pol. Hist of India , 3rd ed., p. 406). 

32 February, 1928, vol. 26, No. 2, p. 203. See also C.V. Vaidya’s 
H.MJfJ., vol, I, p. 335. 

33 HC.CT., p. 128. Compare the Sanskrit: Somasurya Vatniamim 
Pu$pa~bhutimukharat)amaati. 

*[The Manjusri-Mulakalpa describes them as Vaisyas, pp. 626 ; 634 — 

KPJ,]. 
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plicit testimony of Yuan Chwang that Harsa was a Vaisya 
(Fei-she casta). It appears that in, the above passage Bana was 
not actually connecting the two dynasties with the Sun and 
Moon respectively, but he was merely comparing them with 
the two well-known Ksatriya houses, that are famous in history 
and legend alike. Thus though we cannot be certain' as to who 
was the progenitor of the Maukharis, at least this much seems 
probable from the evidence of the Haraha inscription, as also 
from the termination varman , that they were Ksatriyas. But in 
after times they , appear to have gone down in the social scale, 
for in an interesting letter, quoted by Mr. Aravamuthan, Mr. K. 
P. Jayaswal observes, “1 think that the modern Matthari caste, 
almost solely located in the Gaya district, are their represen- 
tatives, They are Baniyas, i.e. Vaisyas now”. 34 Was this 
degradation due to loss of sovereignty and subsequent change 
of occupation? 

Their original status and territories 

The Maukhari seal, written in Mauryan Brahmi characters, 
to which we have referred above, contains the earliest 
epigraphic notice of the Maukharis. Regarding its importance 
Mr, Jayaswal says, “The Maukhari seal probably denotes that 
they were a political (republican) community in origin; they 
must have been bereft of power in B.C. (3rd century) as there 
is no room for a secondary, real political power near Gaya 
and Rajagriha in those days when the Mauryas were 'ruling. 
The seal may refer to a social ( Jatisanghd ) organisation only 
at the time. 1 feel that their seat has always been the district 
of Gaya.“ 3S Besides this seal there are three other inscrip- 
tions which give us a clue to the original habitat and dignity 
of the Maukharis. . They are inscribed in characters of. the 
same type, which Indraji and Biihler think are “a little later 
than those of the Guptas, and hence probably belonging to 
the fifth century A.D.“ 36 Kielhorn was also of opinion that 

34 The Kaoeri, the Maukhark and the Sangam Age, p» 80, note I* 

35 ibid. : ' ■ " ; 

36 Ini, Ant, XM, p, 428, note 55. 
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on palaeographic grounds they cannot be placed later than 
the first half of the sixth century/* 37 Mr. C. V, Vaidya, on the 
other hand, suggests for these inscriptions 4 ‘a date later than 
that of Harsa/* 38 But there does not seem to be any warrant 
for this assumption. As is well pointed out By Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar, the script used in these inscriptions is far more 
archaic than that of the Haraha inscription of 554 A.D* 
clearly indicating that “they are of a considerably earlier 
date/* 39 They were discovered in the Barabar and 
Nagarjuni hills, two of the easternmost parts of the Vindhyas, 
abutting on the Gaya district.' 10 These inscriptions mention a 
set of three rulers, viz. Yajnavarman, Sardulavarman, 
and Anantavarman, who belonged to the Maukhari 
lineage, since one of them describes Anantavarman 
having “adorned by his own (high) birth the family 
of the Maukhari kings/’* 1 These Maukharis are given 
the general title of “nripa* or ruler;* and in one of the records 
Sardula is specifically called a “ Sdmania-chudamani /* the best 
among chieftains.” Considering, therefore, the date and find- 
spot of these documents, it does not seem unreasonable to 
hold that about the close of the fifth century A.D. the 
Maukharis were still settled in Magadha round the Gaya 
region, and that they were feudatories to some power — very 
possibly the Later Guptas — as even at this time they were 
powerful enough to curb the rise of an independent state in 
the very heart of their home-territories. 42 But owing to the 
Huna invasions and perhaps family feuds the hold of the 

37 Ep. Ind., VI, p. 3. 

38 HM.H.L , vol. I, p. 34. 

39 Ind . Ant, XLVI, p 127. 

40 C.ll, Nos. 48-50, pp. 221-28. 

41 Ibid., No. 48, P . 223. 

*[See on mipa, Amara, VIII, 2- KPJJ. 

42 Mr. N. Ray, however, thinks that these three Maukhari chiefs “ruled 
in the Bihar region as governors of the Kanauj Maukharis* They were 
perhaps charged with the viceroyalty of the Magadhan region after its loss by 
Damodaragupta" (Cal. Rev., Feb., 1928, p. 210). But in view of the 
archaic character of the script of their inscriptions this conclusion seems 
unjustified. 
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Guptas was gradually being sapped in the outlying provinces,' 
and this must have afforded a splendid opportunity for bold 
spirits to seek fresh fields and pastures new. Probably Hari- 
varman, the first king in the Kanauj line, was one such daring 
adventurer? who in the prevailing confusion migrated west- 
wards and succeeded in carving out a kingdom in the fertile 
Doab with his seat of government at Kanauj . 43 

Was Kanauj the capital of the Maukharis ? 

It is unfortunate that the records of the Maukharis do not 
mention the kingdom over which they ruled; and at such a 
distance of time this omission, coupled with the scantiness of 
known details about them, causes us a good deal of doubt and 
difficulty. fsankar Pandurang Pandit was the first to express 
his scepticism as regards accepting Kanauj as the Maukhari 
capital ; 44 and sharing this diffidence Dr. Vincent Smith re- 
marked that the “assumption is a natural and legitimate infer- 
ence from Bana’s narrative, but not a necessary one .” 45 Pie 
further adds that the Pandit may be right in the view which 
he “definitely adopted that up to the time that Rajyasrfs 
husband was murdered, Kanauj was the capital of the Malava 
kings .” 46 Elsewhere Smith summarises his views on the 
Magadha as they are called by archaeologists, shared the rule 
of that province with another dynasty of Rajas, who had names 
ending in carman, and belonged to a clan called Maukhari. 
The territorial division between the two dynasties cannot be 
defined precisely, but the Maukhari dominion in the middle 
of the sixth century included Oudh. Their relations with one 
another were sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile, but 
the few details known are of little importance .” 47 

43 The fact that the Gaya line of feudatory chiefs ends with Ananta- 
varman, and Harivarman founded his power about the close of the fifth 
century (see Infra), may lend additional support to this theory of west- 
ward migration during the decline of the Gupta power. 

44 Gaudavaho, Introd., p. cxxix, note. {Bom. Skt Series., 1887). 

45 J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 771, 

48 Ibid., p. 772. 

47 Early Hist of India , 4th ed., pp. 330-31. 
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On the contrary, there are other scholars who definitely 
affirm that Kanauj was the Maukhari capital. Dr. Hoernle 
calk Isanavarman the Maukhari chief of Kanauj’ <df k and in' 
another place refers to the attack of the Malava king in 606 
A.D., on Kanauj, which he captured after killing the king 
Grahavarman. 40 We are again told in the Imperial Gazetteer ,no 
that “when the Gupta Empire fell to pieces it {Kanauj) became 
the capital of the Maukharis, one of the petty dynasties, which 
arose in its place.™ 

Opinion being so divided, let us examine how far our 
original authorities justify us in concluding that Kanauj was 
the Maukhari seat of government. In the first place, the 
testimony of Bana seems to be very valuable in this connec- 
tion. He makes Samvadaka the servant of princess Rajyasri, 
deliver the following sad tidings to Harsa and Rajyavardhana : 
“On the very day on which the king’s death was rumoured, 
His Majesty Grahavarman was by the wicked lord of Malwa 
cut off from the living along with his noble deeds. Rajyasri 
also, the princess has been confined like a brigand’s wife with a 
pair of iron fetters kissing her feet, and cast into prison at 
Kanyakubja.” 51 If Kanauj was the capital of Grahavarman *s 
adversary, as 5. P. Pandit and Smith would have us believe, 
does it not appear incomprehensible why Bana should call 
him “the wicked lord of Malava?” Besides, the statement In the 
Harsachariia that Kanyakubja was “ seized by the man named 
Gupta” 52 clearly proves, it was in the possession of some other 
power, which could be no other but the Maukharis at this time. 
Thus, in my humble opinion, the evidence of Bana naturally 

48 J.R.A.S., 1903, p. 554. 49 Ibid., pp. 557-58. 

50 Vol. XIV, p, 370 (new edition). See also HC.C.T., Preface pp. 
xi-xii ; C. V. Vaklya, H.M.H.I., p. 40; Peterson, Kadatnbart, Introd., 
p. 53; F. E. Hall, Vasavadatta, p. 52; Biihler, Ep. Ind „ I, p. 69, for tins 

. . . . 

51 HC.C.T., p. 173.'. . 

52 Ibid., p. 224. " Demhhuyam gate dei)e Rajyavardhane Gttpianamn a 
cha grihlte Kuiasthale** (Calcutta eel., p. 603). Does the man named 
Gupta here refer to &a$anka ? Biihler at any rate noted that in one Ms. of 
the Harsacarita he is called Narendragupta (Ep. Ind ,, I, p. 70). See aisq 
Allan’s Gupta Coins, Introd., p. lxiv on this point, 
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leads to the conclusion that Rajyasri was residing in Kanauj 
when it was attacked by the “wicked lord of Malwa, " and it 
was there that she was imprisoned after her husband's murder. 
This tragedy was followed by the relief of Kanauj by 
Rajyavardhana, but its effects were soon counteracted by the 
recapture of the Maukhari capital by Sasanka, the king of 
Gauda, who had come all the way from Bengal to assist the 
Malava king in his aggressive designs against the allied houses 
of Thanesvar and Kanauj. 53 

Moreover, our authorities indicate that Rajyasri returned 
to Kanauj after her wanderings in the Vindhyas, and the 
vacant throne was offered by the statesmen to Harsa. 54 If 
Kanauj had not been the Maukhari capital there is no reason 
why she should have settled there and “administered the 
government in conjunction with her brother/* according to 
the Fang-chih , 55 Our conclusion probably gams additional 
support from the provenance of the Maukhari inscriptions and 
coins. Considering the portability of the latter this evidence 
is of course flimsy, but here it gains some weight when taken 
in conjunction with that of Bana u As stated above, a large 
number of coins was found associated with those of 
Siladitya Pratapsila in Bhitaura in the district of Fyzabad. 
Some were found by Rivett Carnac at Ayodhya and others 
were obtained in Ramnagar, in Rohilkhand, the ancient 
Ahichchhatra. 56 The two chief inscriptions of Harivarman’s 
line were discovered in the city of jaunpur and Haraha in 
the Bara-Banki district, near Lucknow. All these findspots 
lie in the United Provinces, and are not situated far from 
Kanauj too. Besides, we know that except the Nalanda seals 
all the Maukhari inscriptions discovered in Magadha belong 
to the line of Yajnavarman. The records of the Later Guptas, 

53 That Kanyakuhja was first annexed by the king of Malwa after 
Grahavarman’s death seems also implied in the statement, * ‘There is more- 
over a report that the villain purposes to invade and seize this country 
(Thanesvar), (as Well) (HC.C.T., p. 173). 

54 Beal, Records of Yuan Chtoang, vol. I, p. 211; Watters, I, p. 343. 

55 Ibid., p. 345; Smith, Early Hist of India, 4th ed, p. 351* 

56 Arch. Surv. of India, IX, p. 27, 
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in which we have incidental notices of some Maukhari kings, 
further show that the Maukharis could not possibly flourish in 
Magadha side by side with them. We may, therefore, say 
in conclusion that the available evidence and the consensus 
of opinion of scholars point to Kanauj as the capital of Hari- 
wmaxris line, and there is nothing to prove the contrary, 

Harivarman 

Harivarman appears to have been the founder of the 
Maukhari house of Kanauj, as lie is the first to be named in 
the known records of this dynasty. Probaby he or one of his 
immediate ancestors moved westwards to Kanauj during the 
decline of the Guptas; but with the materials at hand it is 
impossible to guess what relation this successful adventurer 
bore to the line of the Maukharis mentioned in the Barabar 
and Nagarjuni hill cave inscriptions. The Haraha inscription 
gives him. the proud epithet of Jvalamukha , or flame-faced; 
and the Asirgadh seal further testifies that '‘his fame stretched 
out beyond the four oceans; who had other kings brought into 
subjection by (his) prowess, and by affection (for him )” 57 He 
bears, however, only the subordinate title of Maharaja, which 
perhaps shows that the use of laudatory expressions in the 
inscriptions is due not to any considerable power wielded 
by him, but to the simple fact that he was the first Maukhari 
to attain distinction. 

Adttyavarman 

Harivarman was succeeded by his son, Adityavarman, 
“begotten of the Bhat$arika and Devi Jayasvamini.” He 
seems to have been a staunch follower of the Brahmanical 
cult, and the Haraha inscription describes his “sacrificial per- 
formances” in very eloquent terms . 58 The anonymous pre- 
decessor of Isvaravarman, who is represented in the Jaunpur 
inscription as acquiring “religious merit arising from sacri- 
fices ” 59 may therefore be identified with Adityavarman. 
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He is also called merely Maharaja, and is recorded to 
have married Devi Harsagupta. She was probably the sister 
of the Later Gupta king, Harsagupta, as it was a common 
practice in those days for brothers and sisters to bear such 
identical names, of course with variation of gender in the 
ending to indicate the sex . 60 

Isvaravarman 

The fragmentary condition of the jaunpur inscription un- 
fortunately causes some difficulty in the correct attribution of 
the exploits recorded therein. The lacunae being extensive, 
Fleet remarked that “it is impossible to say whether the his- 
torical information given in them refers to Isvaravarman, or 
to one of his descendants /’ 61 Let us, therefore, closely follow 
the evidence of the extant portion. Isvaravarman is described 
in it as having “allayed the trouble (caused) by the approach 
of cruel people, and which affected the happiness of man- 
kind/’ and as being “a very lion to (hostile) kings. ” ss 
Immediately after this description occurs an account of some 
of his victorious engagements. We are told that “a spark 
of fire that had come by the road from (the city of) Dhara . . . 
the lord of the Andhras, wholly given over to fear, took up 
(his) abode in the crevices of the Vindhya mountains. . . . 
went to the Raivataka mountain .... among the warriors of 
the Andhra army who were spread out among the troops of 
elephants (and) whose arms were studded with the lustre of 
(their) swords drawn out .” 63 The specific mention of these 
achievements in the very next passage after a tribute in general 
terms to Isvaravarman for his heroic qualities probably shows 
that the author intended to- ascribe them to the same king. 
But the damaged condition of the inscription does not make 
it clear whether the claims of instilling fear in the minds of 
the “lord of the Andhras n and the adversary who “went to 

60 C./.J., Introd p. 14. 

61 No. 51, p. 229. See also Hirananda Sastri, Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 
6, 112, note 6 ; Aravamuthan’s Kaveri , Maukharis and the Sangam 'Age, p. 
90. 

62 €,/./.» 6. 230. 63 Ibid , 
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the Raivataka mountains 1 * are mere rhoclomontade, or 
actually refer to some victories achieved by Isvaravarman 
against these southern monarchs. One thing* however, 
appears certain from the description that “a spark of fire,” 
i.e., the king of Dhara, undertook an aggressive campaign 
against Isvaravarman, and the latter probably emerged 
triumphant in this trial of arms , 61 His successful resistance 
against these odds must have considerably enhanced Isvara- 
varman *s power and prestige; and we may therefore consider 
him as the first Maukhari king who really brought the family 
into prominence. He did not, however, attain to imperial 
dignity, as the Asirgadh seal gives him the unostentatious title 
of Maharaja only. This seems an additional reason to hold 
that the Jaunpur inscription simply registers Isvaravarman, *» 
successful defence of the kingdom, and has no bearing on 
any of his “imperial ambitions,” or the extension of his “con- 
quests towards the west, up to Dhara, to the .Vindhya, and 
Raivataka (Girnar) mountains, in pursuit of the Anclhias,” as 
Dr. R. K, Mookerji would have us believe. 0 * 

timmo-arman 

Isvaravarman was succeeded by his son, liana var man* 
whose mother was the Bhattarlka and Devi Upagupta. Pre- 
sumably the second element of her name indicates that Upa- 
gupta was also a Gupta princess. Thus, the marriages of two 
successive Maukhari kings — Adityavarman and Isvaravarman— 
with Gupta princesses clearly show that the two houses were 
at first on very cordial terms. Indeed, the subordinate title 
Maharaja given to the first three Maukhari rulers may even 
lend some colour to the view that they recognised the suzer- 
ainty of the Later Guptas, who were yet powerful in the north. 

It appears that Isvaravarman did not long survive the dis- 
turbances that had occurred during his reign; and so his 
successor was called upon to avert the falling fortunes of his 

64 Was there any confederacy formed by these southern powers against 
the rising state of Kanauj ? 

65 Ham (Rulers of India Series), p. 54. 
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dynasty like a second Skandagupta. This fact seems to be 
metaphorically alluded to in the following statement of the 
Haraha inscription : “By whom the earth was forcibly upheld, 
like a broken boat, after fastening it on all sides by hundred 
fold virtues (or, strings), when it was sinking below the invisible 
ocean of the nether regions, being shaken by the storm of 
Kali.” 06 .Fortunately, the record also makes specific mention 
of the foes against whom Isanavarman had to contend before 
he could feel his position secure, or exercise any power 
effectively. We are told that Isanavarman “occupied the 
throne after : — 

(a) “conquering the lord of the Andkras, who had 
thousands of three-fold rutting elephants;” 

(b) vanquishing in battle the Sulikas, who had an army of 
countless galloping horses;” 

(c) causing the Gaudas, living on the seashore, in future 
to remain within their proper realm.” 07 

Unhappily the data for the, history of the period are very 
scanty, and this makes it difficult for us to identify the kings 
over whom Isanavarman is recorded to have achieved victories. 
It is not clear who is signified here by the title of “Lord of 
the Andkras.” The old Andhra empire had crumbled to 
pieces long ago, and the country had been partitioned among 
three or more dynasties (See Prof. K. R. Subramanian*s 
History of Andhra between 225 to 6/0 A.D.) The Vishnu- 
kundins were the dominant power in the sixth century A.D., 
and so Isanavarman’s Andhra opponent must have belonged to 
this family. It appears probable that he was either Indravarman 
or Vikramendr avarman , but until their chronological position is 
more definitely established the identification cannot be regard- 
ed as beyond doubt. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, however, 
thinks that the Andhra king probably was Madhavavarman 
II of the Visnukuiidin family, 68 who “shortly before the in- 
vasion of Pulakesi II . . . crossed the river Godavari with the 

66 Ep. Ind,, XIV, p. 120, verse 15. 

67 Ibid., verse 13. 

68 Political Hist, of India , 3rd ecL, p. 405; p. 319, note 5. 
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desire to conquer the eastern region/** 9 Whoever he might 
be, it appears certain that he was particularly active about 
this time, since the Jaunpur inscription also records warlike 
relations between the Maukharis and the Andhras during the 
reign of !s vara var man, and it is possible that both the father 
and the son had to fight against the same Andhra king. Nor 
are we in a better position to identify the Siilikas and locate 
them correctly. Possibly they are identical with the Saulikas 
of the Bfihatsainhita (xiv, 8) and the Mdrkaijtcjlcya Pmdtja^ 
and are to be located in the south-east, near Kalinga, Vidarbha, 
and Chedi / 0 But Mr. B. C. Mazumdar makes the suggestion 
that the Sulikas lived on the sea-coast near the modem district 
of Midnapore (Bengal )/ 1 According to Dr. H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, on the other hand, they are to be identified with 
the Chalukyas. He argues that the “Sulika may be another 
dialectic variant /’ 72 since in the Mahakufa pillar inscription 73 
the name appears as “Ghalikya;** and in the Gujarat records 
we find the forms Solafei 74 and Solanki. The Mahnkufa pillar 
inscription further informs us that about this time the Chalu- 
kyas were extending their power on all sides, and one of their 
kings Kirtivarman I, claims to have made conquests in Anga, 
Vahga, Magadha, Madraka, and Kalinga, etc.'’* Probably 
in their northward progress they came into conflict with 
fsanavarman, and suffered a defeat at his hands. 

Regarding the Gaudas as a political power, we get 
the earliest definite epigraphic reference in the Haraha 
inscription. It appears from the term Scmmdrmmyan 

69 Jouveau Dubreuil, Anc* Hist of the Deccan , p. 92. 

70 Ind . Ant, ^ * p. 189, Fleet, however, connected them with the 

Muiikas mention m die Bfihatsamhiia (XIV, 48, 23) as a people living 
in the north-west division find. Ant, XXII, p, 186), See also Rapson s 
Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. xxxi ; and Ind. Ant, 
1917, p. 127. 

71 Orissa in the Making, p,!05. 

72 Pol Hist of India , 3rd ed„ pp. 405-6; J.A.S.B., 1920, p. 319, n. 6. 
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applied to them that they occupied the seaboard of 
western, Bengal? but we do not know with certainty 
what local dynasty was ruling there at that time , 70 
They had now distinctly entered upon a career of aggran- 
disement, since not only does this record represent them as 
“issuing forth from their proper realm,” but the Aphsad in- 
scription also mentions Jivitagupta Is struggles against these 
“haughty foes” who “stood on seaside shores ,” 77 Consider- 
ing this, and the fact that between the kingdoms of Gauda and 
Kanauj intervened the Gupta dominion of Magadha, it may 
not be unreasonable to suggest that both Isanavarman and his 
Gupta contemporary may have co-operated to check the 
advance of the Gaudas towards the north. These successes 
spurred on the ambitions of Isanavarman, and he began to 
claim imperial dignity by assuming the title of Maharajadhiraja . 
But the Guptas could not long tolerate Isanavarman’ s preten- 
sions to supremacy or any growth in his strength, and so an 
appeal to arms became inevitable. This open rupture 
between the two houses is one of the most important events 
of Isanavarman *s reign, and is thus recorded in the Aphsad 
inscription: “By whom playing the part of the mountain 
Mandara, there was quickly churned that formidable 
milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of fortune, which was 
the army of the glorious Isanavarman, a very moon among 
kings .” 78 This passage occurring in a record of a different 
dynasty is indeed remarkable, as besides testifying 'to the 
defeat of Isanavarman, it also implies his great power . 79 It 

76 See the Faridpur copper plates for a set ofjjjares kings of Gauda. 
Perhaps they were slightly later in date than the-* , * c erred to in the 
Haraha inscription (Ind. Ant., XXXIX, p. I93fr. J.^ X, p. 425£; 
Ibid., VII, p. 289f). Dr. R. G. Basak conjectures- flee The History of 
North-Eastern India, p. 113) that the Gauda opponent of Isanavarman was 
possibly jayanaga, referred to in the V appa gh oshavata grant (Ep. Ind., 
XVIII, 1925, pp. 60f) and the Buddhist work Manjuinmuldkalpa (chap. 58, 
p. 636, edited by Ganapati 8astri). 

77 CJJ., no, 42, p. 205. 78 Ibid., p. 206. 

79 Dr, R. K. Mocker ji, on the other hand, seems to think that 
Kumaragupfca was the vanquished party in this duel. He says : “Isana- 
varman, who achieved three important victories in three different regions 
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must have been a severe blow— although only temporary— to 
the rise of the Maukharis, and probably after this victory* 
Kumaragupta even pushed his territories as far west as 
Prayaga, for there are indications that his funeral rites took 
place there . 80 

Lastly, we may mention that, like his predecessor, he was 
also a Brahmamsf, and during his reign it is claimed that “the 
three Vedas were born afresh/* 

Saroavarman 

fsanavarman was succeeded by his son, Sarvavarman, 
whose mother was the Bhattarika and Mahadevi Laksmivatl. 
The Haraha inscription discloses to us that Isanavarman had 
another son named Suryavarman, who during the life-time of 
his father caused a dilapidated temple of Siva to be “raised 
at his wish and made an ornament of the earth/* He is not 
mentioned in any other record, which probably shows that 
either he predeceased his father, or there was a struggle for 
succession, and Suryavarman being worsted in the fight was 
ousted or put to death. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, on the other 
hand, tries to identify the Maukhari Suryavarman with the ruler 
of the same name mentioned in the Sirpur stone inscription 
of Mahasivagupta / 1 He is there described as “bom in the 
unblemished family of the Varmans, great on account of their 
supremacy (adhipatya*)*/ But there seems little reason to up- 
hold this identification, since according to the learned editor 
of' this undated inscription, its characters “belong to the 8th 
or 9th century AJ>,/* which indicates that Suryavarman “must 
have flourished about the 8th century A.p/’* 2 

and . according to inscription No. 1 (hh number) — a fourth victory over the 
Malwa king Kumaragupta”,. ...... .{Homo, pp, 54-55 ; see also N. Ray, Cal , 

Rev,, Feb,, 1928, p. 207, for the same view). — But if one reads between the 
lines of the verses, this conclusion seems utterly unwarranted* It may be 
remarked that the view adopted in the text is. also endorsed by Fleet. 

80 CJJ,, p. 206, note 3. 

81 Pol. Hist of India * 3rd ed.» p. 407 note 3, See for the inscription 

Up, M. XI, p, 191 f, . . ./.■•■/. 

82 Rp, Ini., XI, p. 185, / , / 
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Sarvavarman turned out to be a chip of the old block; and 
he thoroughly avenged his father's defeat by his successful 
engagements with the Guptas. We are told in the Aphsad 
Inscription that Damodargupta “breaking up the proudly-stepp- 
ing array of mighty elephants, belonging to the Maukhari 
became unconscious (and expired in the fight)/' 83 Although 
the poet appears to make the conventional claim for his hero’s 
victory, the result of the struggle was in effect certainly adverse 
to Damodaragupta, as he is reported to have been killed on the 
battlefield itself. Now, who was this rival of the Guptas with 
the unassuming epithet of “Maukhari” 9 There seems little 
doubt that it refers to Sarvavarman, for in the Asirgadh seal 
he alone is specifically mentioned as “Sarvavarman, the 
Maukhari.” The significance of this term, occurring In an 
inscription of the dynasty, would be lost unless we do suppose 
that owing to some reason it had become specially associated 
with Sarvavarman *s name. Besides, we have already seen 
that the rivalry between the Guptas and Maukharis in the 
preceding generation had ended against Isanavaraian, and this 
must have made his successor smart keenly under the blow. 
Sarvavarman, therefore, tried to retrieve the disaster, and his 
efforts against his Gupta contemporary met with conspicuous 
success, 84 

Perhaps after the defeat and death of Damodaragupta, 
Magadha or at least its western portion was annexed by 
Sarvavarman., This conclusion seems evident from the Deo- 
Baranark inscription in which one Sarvavarman, identified with 
the Maukhari king of the same name, confirms a grant that 
was previously made by Baladitya, the famous conqueror of 
the Hunas. 85 We can explain, this grant in the modern Shaha- 

83 C.U, 206. 

84 Cunningham thinks that this rivalry is indicated in the coins as well 
He says : “As a curious proof of the antagonism between the Guptas and the 
Maukharis, I may cite the fact that on the coins the Maukhari king has his 
face turned to the left, in the opposite direction to that of the Gupta kings. 
This opposition is also seen on the coins of Toramana, the successor and 
probable supplanter of Budhagupta". (Arch. Surv. Rep. XVI, p. 81; 
also see J.RA.S., 1906, pp. 849-50). 

85 CJi., p. 215, 
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bad district of Bihar and Orissa province only on the assump- 
tion that the supremacy over Magaciha had passed to the 
Maukharis after this victory. What happened to the Later 
Guptas cannot be ascertained definitely, but the Uarmcharda 
probably gives a faint trace of their movements, Buna calls 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, Malavarajaputm (sons of 
the king of Malwa); and as the latter has been accepted on 
almost all hands as identical with Madhavagupta of the Aphsad 
inscription, 1 ' 6 it may not be unreasonable to suggest that Maha- 
senagupta, the son of Damodaragupta, retired to some part of 
Malwa, which continued to acknowledge the Gupta supremacy 
even after the downfall of the Imperial family/ 7 This was 
probably Eastern Malwa, corresponding to the Bhilsa district 
on the Vetravati, for we are told in the commentary of the 
Kammutra of Vatsyayana (Adhikarana, 111) that Ujjain denoted 
Western Malwa, and where only Malwa is mentioned it should 
be taken to mean Eastern Malwa/* 1 

The same passage, which records Sarvavarmar/s success- 
ful encounter with his Gupta rival also informs us that the 
“proudly stepping array of mighty elephants belonging to the 
Maukhari , , , had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the 
Htinas (in order to trample them to death)/** 46 Now, who were 
the Hfma opponents of Sarvavarman ? There are indications 
in the Harqachania that the Hildas had retained their hold in 
the north-west, in spite of their expulsion from Central India, 
Prabhakaravardhana had fought against them and towards the 
close of his reign he had to send the crown-prince again to de- 
fend the frontiers of the kingdom against their attack. Probably 
these Huijtas began their movements during the time of Sarva- 
varman, and being a great power in Northern India the 

86 e,g,„ see JJIA.S.* 1903, pp. 555-56. 

87 Raychaudhuri, Pol, Hist, of Indio, 3rd ed., pp. 391 92, (Betti! plates 
of 199 G.E., and KHoh inscription of 209 G.E, etc,), 

88 Ujjayimdtz&abhmyasia emparamah vyah Mfdapya Hi pwmmahiO’ 
bhava (. Ind . Ant, 1878, p, 259 foot note 4; see also Cal . Rev, Feb.* 
1928, p* 210). 

89 It appears from the manner of description that Sarvavarman inflicted 
a defeat on the Hunas before he came Into' conflict with Damodaragupta. 
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Maukharis were then called upon to hold these nomads in 
check. The Vardhanas were not strong in this generation, 
and, as Thanesvar lay between Kanauj and the Huna territories 
in the south-east of the Punjab, it may not be unreasonable to 
suppose that SarvavarmarTs undertakings against the Hunas 
were a sort of help given to the Vardhanas to repel their depre- 
dations and save northern India from another Huna- upheaval. 

A vantivarman 

Unfortunately we do not stand on firm ground in regard to 
Sarvavarman’s successor owing to a curious break in the 
records. Scholars are at variance, but the general opinion 
appears to be that Susthitavarman wore the Maukhari crown 
after Sarvavarman. 90 This is usually assumed on the strength 
of the following, passage in the Aphsad inscription: “The 
illustrious Mahasenagupta .... whose mighty fame, marked 
with the honour of victory in war, over the illustrious Susthita- 
varman, (and) (white) as a full-blown jasmine flower or water- 
lily, or as a pure necklace of pearls pounded into little bits ( ?) 
is still constantly sung on the banks of (the river) Lohitya the 
surfaces of which are (so) cool, by the siddhas in pairs, when 
they wake up after sleeping in the shade of the betel-plants, 
that are in full bloom. “ 91 

It is contended that as two generations of the Later Guptas, 
viz., Kumaragupta and Damodaragupta , were on terms of 
enmity with two successive Maukhari rulers — Isanavarman and 
Sarvavarman the opponent of the third Gupta king Mahasena 
must necessarily have been a Maukhari. The. conclusion 
seems to be rather over sanguine, and even unwarranted for 
several reasons. In the first place, none of the epigraphs 
mentions Susthitavarman as a Maukhari, and the Aphsad 
inscription also does not say a word indicating that he belong- 

90 Fleet, Introd., p. 15; C V. Vaidya, vol. I, p. 34; 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Harsa , p. 55; Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita, Trans. 
Preface, p. xi. note 3. For the opposite view see Dr. Raychaudhuri, Pol, 
Hist, of India , 3rd ed.» p. 408; R. D. Banerji, June, 1928, p. 

254f, Aravamutan, Sangam Age, pp. 93-96. 

91 C.JX* pp. 203-206. 
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eel to the Maukhari lineage. Secondly, the description of 
Mahasena's victory as '‘still constantly sung on the banks oi 
(the river) Lohitya" or Brahmaputra shows beyond doubt that 
the reference here is to his rivalry with some king of Assam, 
and not to a Maukhari ruler, as the Maukharis were never 
masters of the Brahmaputra valley. But it is not clear from 
the passage whether the Brahmaputra is mentioned as the 
farthest limit of Mahasenagupta's conquests or simply refers to 
the place where the actual battle was fought In my humble 
opinion the latter interpretation seems more convincing. 

Curiously enough, the Nidhanpur plates** mention a Susthi 
tavarman as the father of Bhaskaravarman contemporary with 

I Iarsa. He is perhaps identical with the king called in the 

Har§achariia SusthiravarmanA* (?) That Susthiravarman and 
Susthitavarman were one and the same person is also proved 
by the identity of the names of his son and of his three imme- 
diate ancestors, as furnished by the Har$acharita, the Nidhanpur 
plates, and the Nalanda seals , 0,1 

Thirdly, the Deo-Baranarfe inscription omits the name of 
Susthitavarman, and makes Avantivarman, confirm a grant pre- 
viously made by Sarvavarman ,* 5 This probably shows that 
Avantivarman was considered to be the successor of Sarvavar- 
man. 

Fourthly, no coins of Susthitavarman have been found 
associated with those of the other Maukhari rulers. On the 
other hand, coins of Avantivarman have been discovered in 
Bhitaura along with those of isanavarman and Sarvavarman. 
Thus, the trend of evidence favours the elimination of Susthita- 
varman from the Maukhari genealogy, and proves that it was 
Avantivarman who succeeded Sarvavarman, 

Very little is known about Avantivarman, We do not 
even know what relationship he bore to Sarvavarman; but 
considering the fact that he came to the throne after the latter, 

92 Ep. Ind.p XII, p. 69. 

93 HC.CT., p. 217. 

94 J.B.OJR.S V, pp. 302-6, 

95 CIJ„ p. 215. 
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and there is no ease in the Maukharl dynasty of a brother 
succeeding a brother, it may be tentatively assumed that 
Avantivarman was a son of Sarvavarman. Bana calls him 
the pride of the Mukhara race, which stood “at the head of all 
royal houses/’ and was worshipped, like Siva’s footprint, by 
all the world /’ 90 There are also indications that he was a 
patron of Visakhadatta, the celebrated author of the Mudra- 
raksasa ♦ This hypothesis is based on the reading Rantivarma 
or Avantivarman, instead of “Chandraguptah/’ in the Bharata- 
vdkga, which occurs in some manuscripts, as is noticed by Mr. 
Telang in his edition of the play . 97 That the Maukhari rulers 
were patrons of literature is evident from the introductory stanza 
of the Kadambari in which Bana represents his guru Bhatsu 
as being “honoured by crowned Maukharis /* 98 

Grahavarman 

According to the Harsacharita , Avantivarman was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son (sunuragrajo) named Grahavarman. Fie 
“a prince like the lord of planets, descended upon earth /’ 99 is 
further recorded to have won the hand of princess Rajyasri of 
Thanesvar. Bana gives a very vivid description of this 
marriage; how the royal palace was thronged with feudatories 
ready to- do service, and how the nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed at the auspicious time with oriental splendour / 00 It is 
not clear whether Avantivarman was alive at the time of this 
union. Bana, at any rate, represents Grahavarman as opening 
the matrimonial negotiations, which probably shows that his 
father was then dead. On the other hand, we should be 
cautious in drawing any conclusion from Avantivarman ’s 
absence during the ceremonies, for he may have stayed behind 
deeming it imprudent to leave the capital unprotected. From 

96 HC.C.T., p. 122. 

97 Ind Ant, XLIII, p. 67; J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 535; Ibid., 1923, pp. 
585-93; Aravamuthan’s San gam Age , p. 95. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, However, 
believes that the true reading in the Bharatvdkya is * ‘Chandraguptah* * , whom 
he identifies with Chandragupta II (Ind. Ant, XLIL, p. 265 etc.). 

98 Kadambari , Trans, by Ridding, p. 1. 

99 HC.C.T. pp. 122-23. 100 Ibid., pp. 123-28. 
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the political point of view it was a very important alliance. It 
linked up the two powerful houses of the Maukharis of Kanauj 
and the Vardhanas of Thanesvar, and was largely instrumental 
in shaping the course of history during that momentous period. 
The Later Guptas, who owing to their inveterate rivalry with 
the Maukharis, were courting the Vardhana alliance— as is 
evident from the marriage of Mahasenagupta — • finally broke off 
all old relations and formed an entente with the Gauclas. This 
policy at first seemed to augur well for the Guptas. Devagupta 
of Malwa 101 advanced against Kanauj with the support and 
co-operation of Sasanka, king of Gauda 103 just at the opportune 
moment when Prabhakaravardhana had died. Thus says 
Bajja : . “On the very day on which the king’s death was 
rumoured, His Majesty Grahavarman was by the wicked lord of 
Malwa cut off from the living along with his noble deeds/’ 111 "’ 
Kanauj was seized and occupied; and Rajyasn was thrown into 
a dungeon “with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet.” Such 
brutal treatment meted out to a young lady — the wife of the 
dead monarch — -incidentally throws light not only on the in- 
human character of the Gupta king, but also on the unmoral 
laws of war during that age. So far the Gupta-Gauda scheme 
was eminently successful, and Kanauj lay prostrate before their 
combined forces. But they did not long enjoy the fruits of their 
aggression, for, as I have shown elsewhere at length, the timely 
efforts of Rajyavardhana and, after his death, of Har§a? soon 
led to the relief of Kanauj, which 'afterwards became the seat 
of the latter’s government. 104 

Extent of the Maukhart Kingdom 

In connection with this topic I would urge readers to consult 
my article on “The extent of Harqas Empire /* appearing in 
the September-December, 1932, number of this Journal 
(pp. 296-331), where, on a consideration of coins and 

101 MadKuban inscription,, See Bolder, Bp. J n dL, 1, p. 70; C V, 
Vaidya, HM.H.L, vol. 1, p. 35. 

102 Beal, Records of Ymnchwang, vol. I, p. 211. 

103 HC.CT., p. 173. 

104 Malaviyaji Commemoration Volume, pp. 251-276. 
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inscriptions of the dynasty, along with their internal 
evidence, I have adopted the view that during its 
fullest expansion the Maukhari kingdom extended „ up 
to Ahichchhatra and the frontiers of the Thanesvar kingdom on 
the west; to Nalanda on the east 1 on the north it may have 
touched the Terai districts; and on the south it probably did not 
go beyond the southern boundaries of the present United Pro- 
vinces. These territories were undoubtedly of sufficient dimen- 
sion to justify the assumption of imperial titles by later 
Maukhari rulers after Isanavarman. 

Some Maukhari Dates 

One of the chief items of information furnished by the 
Haraha inscription is a date for Isanavarman, which we may 
profitably utilise here to determine the chronological setting of 
these Maukhari rulers. It is expressed in the following verse : 

4 "When six hundred had increased by eleven, while the illus- 
trious Isanavarvan, who had crushed his enemies, was the lord 
of the earth. ,,10S The record thus yields us the year 611; but, 
as according to the dictionary one of the alternative senses of 
the word s atirikta is “superfluous or redundant’* 100 it has been 
suggested that “the other possible meaning will be 589.“ 10 7 We 
may, however, throw doubt on this interpretation, on the ground 
that there is no instance known where the term is used in this 
sense. Unfortunately, the inscription does not specify the era, 
but from the use of the word saradam it has rightly been pointed 
out that it indicates the Malava or Vikrama era, which in the 
opinion of Dr. Kielhorn began in sarad or autumn. 108 This 
reference to the Vikrama era is, as affirmed by Mr. Mazumdar, 
“also not opposed to palaeographical considerations. “ 10 9 Con- 
verting, therefore, the Vikrama year 61 1 into the corresponding 
date of the Christian era, we find that Isanavarman was ruling 
in the year 554 A.D. 

105 Ekadasatirikteslm shatsu satltavidvishi sateshu saradaip pafcyau bkuvalji 
snsanavarmani {Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 118, 120, verse 21). 

106 Monier-Williams* Sam~Eng . Dictionary, p. 15. 

107 Ann, Rep., Lucknou) Museum „ 1915, p. 3. foot note. 

108 Ind. Ant, XX, p. 407, 109 Ibid., XL VI, p. 126. 
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Sir Richard Burn, on the other hand, has shown that some 
coins of Sarvavarman, the son and successor of llama* bear the 
date 553 A.D. 110 If we accept this, we must reject the date men- 
tioned in the Haraha inscription, for unless we do so the dates 
of the father and son overlap each other, which is obviously 
contrary to the natural course of events. 

Another way of reconciling this chronological impossibility 
is to accept the other *p° ss ilUe* date for the Haraha inscription, 
viz,, 589 Vikrama era or 532 A.D,, but before we adopt any such 
view let us first carefully consider the dates on the coins. Mr, 
N. G. Majumdar, who had the opportunity of examining these 
coins deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, says: “I have 
come to the conclusion that the date marks on the coins of 
Sarvavarman (as well as other Maukhari kings) have totally dis- 
appeared; and as such it is impossible to say at which particular 
date these coins were issued. So it is better not to infer any- 
thing from them, and hazard a doubtful reading that may or 
may not be correct, I may also add that Mr. R. D. Banerji is 
also of the same opinion; and I am sure that will be the opinion 
of all who examine the coins with any care." m Our difficulty 
in relying on these coins is further augmented by the widely 
divergent readings proposed by scholars, which we now proceed 
to analyse in the following table : 


NAME OF KING 


RAPSON : CUNNING- SMITH : FLEET ; BURN : BROWN : DIK- 


HAM : 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

(a) Isanavarman 54,55 55orl53 

or 257 


(h) 'Sarvavarman 


(e) Avan tivar man 


110 JJR.AJS 1906, P . 849, 


( 8 ) 

■54 


58 


(4) (5) 

40,60 4 
70>or 5 


284 

23- 


250 

57 

71 


SHIT 

(7) 
245 

257 

54 

55 

57 

258 

259 
25 x 

58 

250 2601) 
57 26 x 
70(P) 57 
17 


( 0 ) 

X x5 


284 

28- 


111 Ini , Ant., XL VI, p. 126. 
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(1) “There is some doubt as to the reading of these dates; 
and the era to which they should be referred is altogether 
doubtful” (Indian Coins , p. 27). 

(2) “Imperfect date in front of face. Legend in old Gupta 
characters: “ Devajanita V ijitdvaniravanipali Sri S anti YarmaS 9 
The date appears to be the same on all the three specimens in 
the plates. I read it as 55, and would complete it to 155, if 1 
could be certain that this 5antivarma is the same king who is 
mentioned in the Aphsacl inscription (Ann. Suro . Ind . Re/., ix, 
p. 27), In a subsequent report, while admitting that the name 
is “clearly and unmistakably Isanavarma” Cunningham remark- 
ed; “I possess two of these coins, one of which has a date in 
front of the face, which may be read as 257” (/bid., xvi, p. 81). 

(3) “Date, apparently in the same era as Toramana’s, 54. 
This coin is probably one of Isanavarman .... Although the 
date is quite plain Cunningham, notes it as “not read” (J.A.S.B., 
1894, p. 193). Again, Dr. Hoey’s coins now published add the 
dates 54 and 58. The legend on the coin dated 58 is damaged, 
and every letter of the king's name cannot be read with cer- 
tainty. But the name begins with Sa, and I have no doubt 
that the reading above given is correct” (Ibid,, p. 194),, 

(4) The marginal legend commencing above the peacock's 

head is : Vijit~dvan(i)r~avan(i)~pati~$r~i~sanavarma deva 

jay ad J* “On the obverse of the coin ..... in front of the 
king’s face, there are two marks which may perhaps be the 
numerical symbols for 40,60, or 70 and 5. But they are very 
Imperfect and doubtful” (Ind. Ant, xiv, p. 68). 

(5) (a)., .Coins of Isanavarman : “As usual the name is 
written ^rlsariavarma, the initial i being merged in the title Sri. 
One coin bears a date which I read as 4x, but even the tens 
figure is doubtful” ( J.R.A.S 1906 , p. 844). ■ 

(b) Sarvaoarman : “Name written Snsarvavarma. Two 
coins bear dates which I read as 234 and 23 — . The face is 
to right, and the reading of 200 is thus not quite certain, as the 
mark denoting the number of hundreds which stands at the 
right of the symbol is not on the coin” (/hid.;). 

(c) Avantwarman : “Name written ^nvantivarma. Three 
distinct dates are found, viz., 250 (one coin); 57 (five coins); 71 
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(one coin). There are also six coins, on which the elates are 
very doubtful, and four from which they have disappeared 
(Ibid., p. 845). Later on, Sir Richard Bum adds: “It will be 
noticed that Sarvavarman’s and AvantivarmarTs dates overlap, 
and it is possible that what I have read as 57, for the latter 
should be 67“ (j Ibid . , p. 849). 

(6) Mr, Brown evidently concurs with Sir Richard Bum in 
most of his readings.. See CataL of Coins of the Guptas , 
Maukharis etc, in the Luck, Mus, 9 1920, p, 29. 

(7) I owe the readings, as given by Mr. Dikshit in his un- 
published paper to Mr, Aravamuthan’s Sangam Age. I have 
read Mr. Aravamuthan’s scholarly discussion (pp. 102-7) with 
profit. 

It is thus evident how very uncertain and various the read- 
ings on these coins are. The only dates on which there is 
some degree of agreement are 54 and 257 for Isanavannan; 
58 and 234 for Sarvavarman; and 57, 71 and 250 for Avanti- 
varman. These must evidently refer to two distinct eras, as 
some of the numbers are expressed in two digits only, and 
others in three. Sir Richard Burn is of opinion that the numbers 
in three digits are in the Gupta era, and those in two point to 
years in the Maukhari era beginning from about 500 or 499 A.D., 
when Arya Bhata composed his great astronomical work and 
exactly 3,600 years of the Kaliyuga had elapsed, 112 But the 
Haraha inscription shows that the Maukharis used a third era, 
whether we take its date to be the year 589 or 611 trikrama. It 
therefore baffles explanation why, if the Maukharis had started 
an era of their own, an inscription of the dynasty does not use 
it. Besides, the years 257 for Isana, and 234 or 250 for the 
later kings > 58 for Sarvavarman and 57 for his successor, are 
gross absurdities; and there is no known case of the prevalence 
of several eras in such a circumscribed territory as that of the 
Maukharis. Thus, any reliance on the dates supplied by the 
coins only makes confusion worse confounded; and we must, 
therefore, choose the alternative of accepting the date given 
in the Haraha inscription, which, as discussed above, is the 
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Vikrama year 611 =554 A.D. This is one of the starting points 
in the Maukharl chronology, and the other is 606 A.D ,, when 
Grahavarman was killed. Hence assigning an average of 
twenty years to each of the six rulers, the seventh reign being 
extremely short we feel justified in assuming that the Maukharis 
began their rule over Kanauj sometime about the close of the 
fifth century A.D. 


On The Conventional Methods of Punishment 
And Disgrace In Folklore 

By Kalipada Mi Ira, M.A., B.L. 

Riding the Ass. 

In the Sukamfjiaiikaihd 3— we read that king Sudarsana 
punished a cheat by making him ride on an ass* This man 
was enamoured of the two beautiful wives of merchant Vimala, 
and in order to enjoy them he worshipped goddess Ambika 
and obtained from her the boon of assuming the shape of 
Vimala. When the latter went out trading, the cheat came dis- 
guised as the merchant Vimala and established himself in his 
household enjoying his property and his wives* The true 
Vimala came afterwards, lodged a complaint before Sudarsana 
who was so puzzled that he could not distinguish between the 
two. Ultimately he called to him separately the wives of 
Vimala, and learnt from them some secrets relating to mar- 
riage which could only be known to the true Vimala. Then 
by putting these questions to the true and false Vimalas he 
distinguished the true from the false Vimala. Then he made 
the false Vimala ride on the ass and drove him out of his 
realm (Marathi, p. 10. — namtara rdjdnam tyd dhuridchem 
sdsana kurdna gardhabhavara basavuna rdjydbdhera kfidhuna 
dilhd — Die Marathi-ilbersetzung der Suksapatati von R. 
Schmidt. Leipzig. 1897) [The German translation is on p, 93 
Da tiess der konig den Betriiger zur Strafe auf einen Esel 
setzem und stiess ihn aus dem Lande] . 

So again in katha no. 2! Mandodari through her wile made 
the minister hidden in the trunk believe that she dreamt that 
she had eaten the royal peacock, which she had actually eaten 
and of which she was accused by a hetcera and caused the 
latter's disgrace as for telling a lie and damning the reputation 
of the merchant's daughter. She was made to mount on an ass 
and banished. — “ani fi kumfina mdtabara sdvakflta ydei ijaia 
gheta hati mha^dna gddhavd vara basavuna nagarabdhera 
ghalabih” (pp. 37, 112). 
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In the Life and Stories of Parsvanatha edited by Dr. 
Bloomfield (Baltimore, 1919) we read in the story of Kamatha 
and Marubhuti, two brothers, that Marubhuti having devoted 
himself to the Law entirely and led a life of chastity, his wife 
Vasundhara finally yielded to the lust of his brother Kamatha, 
and the two lived in incestuous adultery. Marubhuti having 
discovered it later on “reported the affair to the king, Aravinda, 
just but stern monarch, who had Kamatha forcibly mounted 
upon an ass, marked with many insignia of shame, and ex- 
pelted from the city/ 9 (p. 39). 

This is the most famous method that we remember being 
employed in the stories heard in our boyhood for disgracing 
the delinquent who was generally guilty of a moral offence for 
which death would be too heavy a punishment. 

Dr. Bloomfield in an additional note on pp. 188-189 gives 
the following references. “Thus Parsvanatha 3.885; V eta- 
lap anchavimsati (divadasa) 2!; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 232; 
Samayamatrka (Myer’s Translation), p. 79 note. The idea! 
procedure is to put the delinquent’s face to tail, holding the 
tail of the ass in hand in place of bridle, and so to be paraded 
round the city. See Elliott’s History of India (ed. Dowson), VI, 
300, and Weber’s Pancadarxdacchatraprabandha, p. 75.“ 

The reference in the Tibetan Tales is to the story of 
Susrom who was married to king Brahmadatia of Benares. 
The latter in order to guard her from sin kept her in the sea- 
island of Kaserudvipa and she was.' transported to him at night 
on the back of Supama and sent back to the island during the 
day. There she sinned with Asuga, a Brahmana youth, whom 
she conducted to Benares on the back of the bird-king. There he 
got blinded, was left in the park and subsequently discovered. 
The king no longer wanted her and in disgust gave her to the 
blind man. “Let her mount on an ass and get ye gone swiftly, 
expelled from this city/ 9 was the order. They were driven 
out of the city riding upon the same ass. Now this story has 
the Sussondi Jataka (no. 360) for its original, which has a 
subsequent version in the Bodhisattvaoaddnakalpalaia of 
Ksemendra in considerably later times. It found its way into 
the Tibetan sacred literature (Bk®h~gyur xi, 93-99). In the ori- 
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ginal Pali Jfataka we read that the Supanno spirited away 
Sussondi, queen of Tambaraja, and kept her in Nagadipa. 
The king’s musician Saggo went in search of her whom lie 
found and enjoyed. Supanno thought, ’‘What should I do 
with this faithless woman?” (kirn eidya elmstlayd) and made 
her over to the king. There is no mention of the ass-riding 
incident. Evidently the Pali tale underwent emendation at 
subsequent times before it got into the Tibetan Kah-gyun. 

The reference to Elliot is the following: From Wakia'i-i- 
Jahangiri (Elliot, vol. VI). Flight and Rebellion oj Prince 
Khusru, p. 291, et seq. 

“On the third of Muharram 1015. A. PL Khusru was 
brought into my (Jahangir) presence in the garden of Miiraja 
Kamiran, with his hands bound and a chain on his leg, and he 
was led up from the left side according to the rule of Chengiz 
Khan. Hussain Beg was on his right and Abdul Aziz on his 
left; he stood between them trembling and weeping. Hussain 
Beg, suspecting that they would make a scape-goat of him, be- 
gan to speak sorrowfully, but they did not allow him to continue. 

1 gave Khusru into custody, and ordered these two villains to 
be inclosed in the skins of a cow and an ass, and to be placed 
on asses , face to the tail, and so to be paraded round the city . 
As the skin of a cow dries quicker than the skin of an ass 
Husain Beg lived only to the fourth watch, and then died. 
Abdul Aziz who was in the ass’s skin, and had moisture con- 
veyed to him, survived”. 

Mr. N. M. Penzer relates a tale in the Ocean of Story (vol. 
VII, p. 205.) in which there is a reference to this method of dis- 
gracing a delinquent. The tale is of “King Dharmadhvaja and 
his three very sensitive wives”. 

“Dharmadhvaja .... having ordered his father’s minister, 
Abhaichand to be seized, caused all his hair to be shaved off 
but seven locks , had his face blackened and mounting him 
upon an ass with drums beating , sent him on a circuit through 
the city, and banished him from the country*** 

One of the main purposes of punishment is educative i.e. 
to serve' as an example to intending or would-be delin- 
quents and thus acting as a deterrent. Hence it is given as 
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wide a publicity as possible. Therefore the delinquent is led 
through the streets and drums are beaten to attract the notice 
of the people who come and see the criminal disgraced and 
punished. It is interesting to relate the treatment accorded to 
the thief in Pali literature. Here of course the punishment was 
of a severer kind. The hands of the thief were tightly tied behind 
his back, round his neck was thrown a garland of red kanavera 
flowers {karavi, oleander), brick dust was sprinkled on his head, 
at every square he was flagellated with thongs; to the accom- 
paniment of the beating of the harsh sounding drum he was led 
to the place of execution (see Kanavcra-jdtak a No. 381. — 
Nagaraguttiko nam pacchdhdham galhabandhanam bandhci- 
petvd glvdyassa raitakanaveramdlam laggetvd sise itthaka - 
cunnam okiritvd caittkk& caiukke kasdhi tdldpeniod kharassa- 
rena panavena dghdianam neti). The garland of the kanavera 
flowers which the thief wore was called the vajjhamdld (cf. 
Mrchchhakafika l). Its significance is that his position was 
that of a victim. 

In the above story it is seen that the king caused 
all the hair of the minister, Abhaichand, to be shaved 
off but seven locks . This leaving of seven locks on 
the head after it was shaven off was also the tradi- 
tional method employed in disgracing the criminal. In 
the Mahabodhi-jaiaka (No. 528) we find a case of similar 
disgrace? but here only five locks are left, e< panca~culdkarana~ 
gaddulabandhanam gomayasincanehi avamanetvd ratihd pab~ 
bajesi.” He stript them of all their property and disgracing 
them in various ways by fastening their hair into five locks, by 
putting them into fetters and chains, by sprinkling cowdung 
water he drove them out of his kingdom. The five locks left 
after the shaving of the head was regarded as a sign of disgrace 
as the culd was a mark of slapery (Jdtaka, V!, 135). Likewise 
in Jdtaka V (p. 249) a little boy of poor parents wears hair like 
this and is called panca-culd~k um dro ( see P* 125 of Cambridge 
translation of Jdtaka, vol. V, where reference is given to 
Kaihasarih gara, XII, 168, and Tawney’s translation, vol. I, 
p. 50 where as a mark of disgrace a woman s head is so shaved 
that five locks are left). In the Khandahala-jataka we read 
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the following passage; “Satbasikhino dev a karohi athava no 
dase savehf’ti” (588) Sabbasilfh modi sab be atnhe malthake 
culam thapetva attano cetake karohi, may any le cekikakiaxun 
kamsama , (Make us all sikKino, i.e. shave our heads so that 
eula , tuft, is left thereon and thus make us your servants). 

The corresponding passage of the Dtgha Nikdya (F. 1 „ S.~ 
vol. Ill, p. 321) is the following “Tena hi bho imam pnrisam 
dajhaya rajjuya pacchabaham galhabandhanam bandhitva 
khura-mundakam karitva kharassarena panavena raihiyaya 
rathiyam singhatakena sihghatakam parinetva dakkhinena 
dvarena nikkhamitva dakkhinato nagarassa aghatane slsam 
chindatha.*’ Here we have khuramundakam karitod (i.e. after 
having shaved his head) in the place of “Sise itihakacuqnam 
okiritva” 

The criminal was led from street to street, and from square 
to square till he was finally led out of the city through the south 
gate (probably south being Yama’s quarters) to the place of 
execution. Thus a wide publicity was given to the punishment. 
Similarly in the Paramatthadipanl on the Petavatthu we get the 
following description : “Sadhu deva ti nagaraguttiko tam 
gahapetva pacchabaham galhabandhanam bandhapctva ratta- 
vannaviralamala bandhakanfcham itthakacimnamakkhita-sisam 
vajihapatahabheridesitamaggam ratrikaya rathikam smighata- 
kena simghafakam vicarapetva kasahi tajento aghatana- 
bhimukham neti ayam imasmim nagare vilumpamanaka coro 
gahito" ti kolahalam ahosi.” 1 

For shaving of Abhaichand and the blackening of his face 
we find a parallel in Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales from the 
Punjab (voh 1 of “new series’*, 0. £/. P., 1928, p. 276) where 
the chaste wife disgraces the impostors who endeavoured to 
corrupt her: “Not only that, but she shaved the heads of all 
the four impostors as well, and the beards and moustaches of 
the men, and covered their faces with lamp black**-. The 
original story occurs in the Kathasaritsdgara, 

fl; * f 

1 Simon Hewavitarane Bequest (Ceylonese) PVA, II 3; Story ot 
Snlasa, Cf. Jataka 419; Mahapaduma Jot ; also DHA, VIII, 3. 
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In voL V of “Ocean of Story 53 Penzer relates that ‘"the 
thief shaved the right cheeks of all the sentinels by way of in- 
sult/* The object of shaving the head was probably to destroy 
one’s personality. Penzer says (in p. 176, voh I of Ocean of 
Story): /‘Lucian shows that the system of enforced temporary 
prostitution had been modified and that a modest woman 
might substitute a portion of her hair instead of her person. 
This fact Is interesting as showing the belief in the hair posses- 
ing a large and important percentage of the owner’s persona- 
lity. Savages are known to practise magic with the hair, with 
intention to do harm to its possessor”. 

Cowdung water is mentioned to have been thrown on the 
criminal evidently to disgrace him (avamanetva). Even in 
Bengali literature we find this method resorted to as in the -short 
story of Mr. Prabhatkumar Mukherjee where the young pleader 
was douched in cowdung lotion by the mischievous boys who 
thus disgraced him. But the more common method in the 
nursery tales and perhaps in practice was to shave the delinquent 
clean of the hair and to douche him or her with sour milk and 
turn 1 him or her out of the village. In Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee’s Krishnakanter ■ will the Zemindar threatens Rohini with 
this punishment. 

Some years back in the famous Jeliapara song on the 13th 
of April (corresponding to the last day of the Bengali year) when 
freedom is taken to satirise the foibles of the society there was 
a representation of the delinquent being punished in this way. 
He rode on an ass with his face to the tail which he held in his 
hand in the right orthodox style and he narrated his guilt and 
sermonised in a spicy verse, spurred the animal which was led 
by another person and moved on to the very great delight of 
his admirers and himself. His head was shaved, and he had 
one cheek painted with lime and the other with black. In 1928 
in the month of June, I hurried past a similar scene in 
Bakergunj, Patna, on my way to the University office. A man 
with a shaved head, his cheeks painted black and white, rode 
on an ass and moved on with a lot of children poking fun at 
him. Unfortunately I had no time to enquire whether it was 
a punishment in satire or in reality. 
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There Is an Interesting document in the Record room of 
Saran relating to this punishment. 1 am quoting it In full ; 

4 To 

Charles Boddam, Esq., 

Magistrate oj Sarkar Saran : 

Dyal charged with perjury, having been tried and convicted 
of perjury in a case of murder and sentenced to be mounted 
upon an ass and carried through the town of Chapra and at three 
of the most public places his crime proclaimed and to receive 
at each 13 Tazeannas, to be confined for the space of five years 
from the date hereof subject to hard labour and then to be 
released in, conformity to the Fatwa of the Qazi Md, Ali and of 
the Mufti; it is herby ordered that the execution of the said 
sentence be made and done upon the said Dyal without delay 
as commanded by the regulations passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st day of May, 1793. 


The 4th November, 1794. 


Sd. HENRY (illegible) 
2nd. Judge/* 



European Cemeteries at Balasore 

By Kalipada Mitra, M.A., B.L, 

I visited the European cemeteries at Balasore in the month 
of May, 1930. 

The Dutch Cemetery lies behind the Zenana Hospital. 
There are two brick pyramids, about 16 or 17 ft. high, of a 
peculiar shape which may be called triangular. On the one 
is inscribed 

Michielians 
Burggraf 
Vanseven 
Huisen Obitt 
23 November, 

1696 

The inscription on the other has been nearly obliterated; 
the portion that is yet distinct reads “N. BELLA/ ’ There are 
two other nameless small tombs about 3' high. 

In the Barabati Cemetery there are many tombs. The 
oldest is that raised to the sacred memory of the wife of 
Captain Wilshaw. 

16 Here lyes the body 84 

of Ann late wife of Captain Francis Wilshaw 
and also the body of Edward his son 
who died 27th of the same month, in 1684. 

There is also a tomb of Isabella Kelsall who died on the 
28th day of April, 1751 aged 17 years. Kelsall was one of the 
earliest residents of Balasore. 

The following account of the cemeteries is found in the 
District Gazetteer of Balasore : 

Among the most interesting remains in the town are the 
old European cemeteries. The oldest monument is one in the 
Barabati cemetery, erected in 1684 to the memory of the wife 
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and son of Wilshaw, the captain of the Resolution , which 
sailed from England in 1682 with the Defence carrying Hedges, 
the new Governor of the Company’s settlements; in 1688 it 

formed one of a small English fleet under I leath, which took 

two French ships in the Baiasore roads, 1 he same cemetery 
contains several other tombs of the 18th century and a curious 
pillar with a flag marked H.S. In the Ulan Shahi quarter is a 
brick pyramid erected in memory of Burgraaf Van Seven- 
huisen in 1696, and in the Old Cemetery is the tomb of the 
wife of Kelsall, one of the earliest Residents of Baiasore, who 
died here in 1751, Of a later date scarcely less interesting is 
the monument erected in 1886 to the memory of Sir Henry 
Ricketts, one of the first and ablest Collectors of Baiasore, 
with an inscription recording the fact that he served 12 years 
in Orissa and that “he never forgot Baiasore nor the Gorcas.” 
( P . 192). 

1 noticed among others the following tombs, of 

1. Elizabeth Playd who died on the 10th August, 1789, 
Aged 19 years, 

2. Major W. S. Parr — His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment Foot, 
obit December 15, 1803. 

3. Captain Francis Walter— died 12th June, 1808. The 
tomb was raised to him by his brother officers of the 2nd 
Battalion, 19th R. N. 1. 

4. Frederick John Morris, died May, 1815. 

5. John Stritch, M.D., Assistant Surgeon of the Madras 
Establishment who died at this station on October 6, 1821 on 
his way to Calcutta. 

6. Eliza Francis Dent, who departed this life on the 7th 
of August, 1823. Aged 19 years. 

7. John Brown, Sub-conductor of Ordnance, died 
November 15, 1826. 

8. Jane, the beloved wife of Henry Ricketts, Magistrate 
and Collector &ca. who departed this life at Baiasore on 
November 25, 1830, aged 32 years, also of an infant daughter 
who was bom on March 25, 1830, and died November 6, 1830. 

9. Thomas Grand Reid who died October 2, 1833, Aged 
32 years 5 months. 
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10. Laura, sister of W. S. Dieken, Civil Surgeon of 
Balasore, died 13th June, 1836. 

11. Mary Henrietta, wife of E. Repton, Esq., C.S., died 
30th October, 1836. 

12. Margaret Isabella, wife of j. Fitzpatrick? Revenue 
Surveyor, died 22nd February, 1839. 

13. Alfred Bond who died 12th October, 1879, aged 82. 

There is also the following interesting monument to the 

memory of Sir Henry Ricketts. 

14. Sir Henry Ricketts having served twelve years in 
Orissa and thirtyeight years in India, died in England on the 
25th February, 1886. Aged nearly 84. He never forgot 
Balasore and the Ooreahs. 

Mahatma Sir Henry Ricketts- a nk® smarandrtha ehd 
prasiuta held . Se Bdleshwara du U riydmdnanku k^vehe hhuli 
na thile .** 

I have been able to identify some of the names on the 
tombs from historical records kept in the Record Room of the 
Collector of Balasore. 

Eliza Francis Dent was probably the wife of W. Dent, 
whose name I find in vol. 9. He was then the Acting 
Collector of Government Customs at Balasore. He rewarded 
some shikaris for destruction of tigers and cubs and certified 
(12th November, 1818) that “all the Tyger’s heads charged in 
the above statement have been carefully examined by me and 
I am satisfied that none of them were fictitious, nor for which 
the Government Rewards have been before paid/’ We find 
him as Collector of Government Customs, Joint Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector at Balasore from 1 820 to 1 824 
(vols. 10, 14, ?5). Reasons for his permament appointment 
to the situation of Additional Registrar of Cuttack and Joint 
Magistrate stationed at Balasore are given in a letter from the 
Secretary to the Commissioner to him bearing date the 13th 
August, 1821. 

I find mention of Mr. H. Ricketts in volumes beginning 
with no. 36. He was for the first time appointed as Joint Magis- 
trate on the 4th January, 1827, on a salary of Rs. 666-10-13-1. 
He was made Collector and Joint Magistrate at Balasore and 
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given charge of the Police Thanas of Bhadrak and Jauzpore 
which were transferred to him on February 20 * 1828 for which 
he was paid Rs, 2,000/** per month* He was also the Assistant 
to the Superintendent, Tributary Mahals. He submitted a 
very valuable report, as Collector of Balasore, on the various 
kinds of land tenures to Mr. George Stockwell, Commissioner, 
19th Division, Cuttack. He was a very kind and humane 
officer, and did his best to relieve the misery and distress of 
the people caused by the terrible inundation and tempest of 
October 31, 1831 and the destructive gale of the 7th October, 
1832. He imported considerable quantities of rice from 
Calcutta and distributed them in both Divisions. He was 
Collector of Government Customs, up to the 30th May, 1835. 
He was also the Salt Agent. 

The following letter may prove interesting reading : 

To 

Henry Ricketts, Esqr., 

Collector of Balasore. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to forward sicca rupees 2,003. ans. 14 
g 2 c 2 being the amount of duties collected in this office after 
retaining sufficient for the disbursements of the week for which 
I require the usual receipt. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sd. Henry Ricketts. 
Collector oj Govt . Customs „ 

Balasore, 

Govt, Custom House, 

The 4th Feb. 1832. 

The chalan was written in Bengali, a copy of which 1 am 
giving below. 
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4th Feb. 1832 
Signature of H. Ricketts 
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H. Ricketts became the Commissioner for the 19th Division, 
Cuttack in September, 1835. 

1 find mention of Thomas Grand Reid who was the Mastei 
Attendant at Balasore in 1827 in vol. 50. The Master 
Attendant’s business was to make a survey of vessels tendered 
for freight. 

1 get the first mention of E. Repton in vol. 54, ab 
Acting Collector of Balasore in a letter dated the 3 1st 
December, 1834. In several succeeding volumes (e.g. 71, 73, 
79, 87> 96, 99, 100, 105, 1 15) I find mention of him as Collector, 
Salt Agent, Collector of Sea Customs, and Magistrate of 
Balasore. He was sworn in as Acting Deputy Collector of 
Revenue on the 7th August, 1834 (vol. 73). He temporarily 
took over charge of the office of the Salt Agent from William 
Vansittart on the 27th December, 1836 (vol. 79) and from E. E. 
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Woodstock on the 28th October, 1839 (vol 1 15). He received 
charge of Sea Customs, Balasore, from E. E. Woodstock on 
July 26, 1838 (vol 99) and the office of the Collector of Land 
Revenue on October 25, 1837 (vol 105) from 1 1 1. Raikes. 
The last reference to him as Collector is in a letter dated the 
1 1th October, 1841 (vol 100). 

1 am giving here copies of oath taken by him as Collector 
and as Justice of the Peace : 

(a) I Edward Eardley Harris Repton appointed acting Deputy 
Collector of Revenue of the Northern Division of Zillah 
Cuttack do promise and swear, that I will, to the utmost of my 
endeavours well and faithfully execute and discharge the 
duties of an officer of Revenue, reposed in and committed to 
me by the United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies; and that 1 will not demand, take or accept 
directly or indirectly by myself or by another person for my 
use or on my behalf, of or from any Rajah, Zamindar, 
Taloolcdar, Polygar, Farmer, Renter or Ryot or from any 
person, paying or liable to pay any tribute, Rent or Tax, to 
or for the use of the said United Company any sum of money, 
or other valuable thing, by way of Gift, present or otherwise, 
over and above or besides and except, the actual Tribute, rent 
or Tax authorised to be taken by and for the use of the said 
United Company; and I will justly and truly account for, 
answer and pay all the Rents, Duties or other Revenue and 
sums of money, which shall come to my Hand or to the Hand 
of any person or persons in trust for or Employed by me as an 
officer of the Revenues of the said United Company, 

So help me God 
Sd. Edward Repton 

Sworn before me 

this the 7th August, 1834. 

Sd, Henry Ricketts, Magistrate. 

(b) I, Edward Eardley Harris Repton do swear that as Justice of 
the Peace for the Provinces dependent on Fort William in 
Bengal in all articles in the Queen's Commission to me directed' 
I will do equal right to the poor and to the rich after my cun- 
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ning wit and power and after the Laws and Customs of the 
realm and statutes thereof made, that I will not be of counsel 
of any quarrel hanging before me and the issues and fines and 
amerciaments that shall happen to be made and all forfeitures 
which shall before me 1 will cause to be entered without any 
concealment or embezzling, that I will not let for Gift or other 
cause but will well and truly do my office of Justice of the 
Peace in that behalf. That I will take nothing for my office 
of Justice of the Peace to be done but such salary or fees as 
shall be expressly allowed me by Lawful authority and that 
I will not direct or cause to be directed any warrant by me 
to be made to the Parties but will direct them to Bailiffs or 
Constables lawfully appointed or other indifferent persons to 
do execution thereof. 

Sworn in Court by the said 
Edward Eardley Harris Repton 
this 1 7th day of September 
in the year of 

Lord 1838 at past 1 1 O’clock A.M. 

(Sd.) Edward Repton. 

Oath of Allegiance — I Edward Eardey Harris Repton do 
sincerely promise and swear that i will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen, Victoria. 

Sd. Edward Repton. 

Sd. Edward Woodcock. 

Acting Joint Magistrate Balasore. 

William Stephens Dicken Esq., was appointed to be the 
Civil Assistant Surgeon of Balasore on Rs. 300/- on 3rd 
January, 1834. From 1822 we find Civil Assistant Surgeons 
at Balasore, Messrs Mathews, Thomas CJeminshaw, and R. B. 
Cumberland having been appointed in succession before Mr. 
Dicken. He was also an unconvenanted Assistant to the Salt 
Agent For references to him see vols. 83, 89, 90 A, 101, 112, 
114, 128, 131 A, 140 A, 144 and 146. 


Edward E. Woodcock, 
Joint Magistrate 
Balasore 
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I Fitzpatrick was the Revenue Surveyor. For references 
gee vols. 112 and 128. 

Alfred Bond was appointed as Master Attendant on the 
21st June. 1831, Marine Assistant to the Salt Agent on the 1st 
September, 1831 and Superintendent of Exports on the 20th 
July 1839. Previously he was appointed Superintendent of 
Coccoons, Mulberry and Embankments at CoomercalJy from 
1826 to 1828. In vol. 116 there is a letter in his hand- 
writing giving a discretion of the gale of 1831. 



6 U15ka ? Country 

By Jaya Chandra Vidyalankara 


In my paper “Raghu’s Line of Conquest along India’s Nor- 
thern Border’’ submitted to the Oriental Conference, Patna, as 
also in an appendix to my Bhdraiahhumi, while discussing the 
geography of Arjuna’s northern conquests, as narrated in the 
Mahabharaia Digvijayaparvan, I suggested that ‘ Uluk a?1 its 
text may be misreading for Kuluta, the ancient name for 
modern KuIIu. 1 2 I had no authority for it except my own identi- 
fications of its neighbouring localities, one of which is the 
territory of Utsava-Sanketa ganas, placed there between Uluka 
and Kasmira. Now Uisava-Sankeias are also mentioned in 
Raghuvamsct , 4, 76, where they are bracketed along with 
Kinnaras. I have identified the country of the latter with 
modem Kanaur (Rampur-Bashahar) and of the former with 
Label, and hence my suggestion that Uluka stood for Kuluta . 3 

That was in December, 1930. A year later, I learnt from 
an esteemed friend at Benares that an old palm-leaf ms. of 
the Mahabharaia had been found in Nepal, and lent to the 
Bhandarkar Institute? Poona. In March 1932 I got an oppor- 
tunity to go to Nepal, and while there, I paid frequent visits 
to the splendid library of 6 Manyavara Rajaguru Hemaraja 
Panditjyu. Let me record here my gratefulness for his kindness 
and courtesy. His library has a unique collection of printed 
Sanskrit works on all topics from all parts of the world, of 
modern works on Indology, and of a large number of most 
valuable and rare mss. The Rajaguru himself is a living 
Encyclopaedia of Sanskrit learning. The Mahabharaia ms. 
in question had been found by him, and before he lent it to 
the Bhandarkar Institute, he had noted down all its tiariae 

1 Sabhaparoan, XXVIII, v. 5-9, 14. (Kumbhakonam edL). 

2 Bharatabhumiy p. 312. 

3 Wilson also found the reading Kuluta (V.P., ii, p. 174). — Ed, 
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lectioncs on a printed copy of the book. He was very kind 
to place them all at my disposal, and on examining those of 
the Digvijayaparoan , 1 found to my most agreeable surprise 
that the palm-leaf ms. invariably had Kuliila instead of 
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Mount Visnupada 

By Jaya Chandra Vidyalankara 

Visnupada was the name of the mountain on the top of 
which originally stood the famous Mahrauli Iron Pillar, with 
one of the most important records of Indian history inscribed 
on it. Unfortunately it has not yet been located definitely. 
“It was“ according to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, “probably in the 
Himalayas near or above Hardwar which is reputed as Visnu- 
padi .” 1 That seems to be the general view of scholars so 
far. The only argument in favour of it seems to be that as 
the Ganges flows from the feet of the god Visnu, Mt. Visnu- 
pada may be somewhere near or above Hardwar. 

But I have offered 2 positive proof to show that it is to be 
located in the Siwalak or the Solasingi range near the river 
Beas. My authority is the text of Ramayana 3 describing the 
route of messengers from Ayodhya to Rajagrha the capital of 
Kekaya country. And my reasons are the following : — 

(i) First, it has been placed there along with Mt. Sudd- 
man, which latter also occurs in Arjuna’s northern conquests 
referred to above, where it is one of the three places mentioned 
midway between the southern and northern Ulnkfl , i.e. 
Kuluia. 

(ii) Secondly, the Ramayana text expressly places it in 
Vdhika country, i.e. the Punjab and near the Vipasa. 

(iii) Thirdly, the paper of Mr. Jayaswal, just referred to, 
has supplied me with a fresh clue leading to the same con- 
clusion. Mr. Jayaswal is of opinion that the battle between 
the Yuechi king and Chandra Gupta II was fought somewhere 

1 Ante, XVIII, p. 31. 

2 Bhdraiabhumi , p. 312. 

3 (corr. unffoiT*!. ) ^ 1 

faifr. ni r w®r fwarr « 
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in the hills of the Julltmclur Doab, 1 1 endorse this view, and 
further suggest that the pillar of victory was raised on or above 
the site of the battle. There was no rhyme or reason in rais- 
ing it near the lonely Hardwar, The circumstances of the 
political geography of the period would point to a hill-fort 
commanding the ferry or ford of the Beas as the most likely 
scene of the battle. Truly, battle-fields in each country are 
designed by nature. The ancient highway of north-western 
India went along the foot of the Himalayas, crossing the rivers 
at their shallow fords, just as they emerged from the 
mountains, Apart from the three principal strategic points 4 5 6 
commanding that highway, the fords of rivers were and still 
are the most suitable places for checking the progress of an 
advancing enemy, it was the same river Vipasa which 
stopped the progress of the Rg-vedic king Sudds, whose bard 
Vasistha had to induce her with his enchanting hymns to 
“bend down as a nursing mother (for her son), as a maiden 
to embrace her lover/ 0 Chandra Gupta had to fight his way 
through— -or ‘swim across the rivers in battle* { as 

his chronicler expresses it. And he ‘swam across’ them at 
their ‘mouths’ ( ), viz., just at the places 'where 

they emerged into the plains. We do not know if the Beas 
in Chandra Gupta’s time joined the Sutlej, as it does now and 
also did in the Vedic age, or if it flowed further and joined 
the Chenab below Multan as it did in the time of Muhammad- 
bin-Kasim in 712 A.C. Most probably it did the latter, 
and if so, it formed a very important strategic line in 
the middle of the Punjab-, Dipalpur on the eastern bank of its 
lower course was the greatest frontier port throughout the early 
Muslim period. Whenever a Gangetic power controlled 
the eastern Punjab, and the north-western Punjab was held 
by another power, the Beas, if it flowed down to Multan, was 

4 Op. ciL, pp. 28-9. But there is some confusion there, for Subathu is 
not in Jullundur Doab, but to the east of it. The Jhclum in p. 29 is 
evidently a slip for the Sutlej. 

5 For a complete discussion of the matter see Bhdraiabhumi , pp, 38-62 ; 
for the three points esp., p. 46. 

6 Rg-veda, III, 10, 
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bound to be the most important frontier river. Such was the 
position in the early Muslim period, when the Mongols lorded 
over the Oxus valley and Afghanistan, and the north-western 
Punjab south of Kashmir hills was held by Hindu Gakkhars 
and Khokars whose territory no sovereign of Delhi dared enter 
from the day they made short work of Muhammad of Ghor 
down to the time of Babar and Sher Shah. The trans-frontier 
route throughout that period descended from Ghazni to the 
Indus, kept to the right bank of that river till it crossed near 
Ucch, and from- Ucch went by way of Multan, Dipalpur and 
Bhatner to Delhi. It made this circuitous detour on account 
of the existence of a buffer-state in the n.-w. Punjab, and its 
course in the s.-w. Punjab was rather easy, as there were no 
bars (dry barren uplands) in the region when the Beas tra- 
versed through what is Bari Doab now. In Chandra Gupta’s 
time there was no diverting factor 5m the n-w. Punjab, the Oxus- 
power itself holding it. The important position of Dipalpur 
was therefore held by a fort on the upper course of the Beas, 
and that fort was, in all likelihood, the scene of Chandra 
Guptra’s coup- de-main. 

The expression 3$ Iprrft would 

suggest that he had to fight his way through all the seven rivers 
which he crossed; but the most decisive action seems to have 
been fought at the crossing of the Beas, and hence the pillar 
of victory was raised there. The rest seems to have been a 
triumphal march. 

In the Ramayana sloka we hear 

an echo of the Vedic text TO T ^ 7 and it 

would seem as if the name of the mountain had its origin in 
a Vedic myth. 

The directions given in the Ramayana along with the 
corresponding ones in the Digvijayaparvan seem to be so vivid 
and clear, and the position of the mountain appears from 
them to be so conspicuous that I consider its exact location 
a matter of practical possibility, provided a journey of 
exploration be undertaken by someone having proper under- 

1 Rg-veda, I, 22, 20, 
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standing of ancient geography. A suitable opportunity offer- 
ing itself, I myself would like to do it. 

According to tradition, the Mahrauli iron pillar was 
brought from its original position in the Himalayas to its 
present site in Delhi by king Anangapaia of the Tomara elan, 
the founder of the imperial city. A Tomara dynasty is known 
to have ruled in Nurpur and Pathankot i.e., the sub-Himala- 
yan valleys of the Ravi and the Beas, from err. 1050 A.C. 
which is the accepted date of king Anangapaia. 8 Probably 
his kingdom extended from Delhi to Kangra, and the later 
Nurpur principality represented what survived of it. 


& G. V, Vaidya — Mediaeval Hindu India, I, p. 319, 


Unity Between the Deity and the Devotee 

By Kalipada Mitra 


In his interesting History of India Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
writes: “The belief in the God-in-royalty, Samudra Gupta 
made the belief of his dynasty and the belief of his country. 
His devotion to Vishnu Is so great that his personality almost 
merges in him. . . .The devotee, and his god are both described 
by the same language. This might appear to a non-Hindu 
reader or to a reader who has not entered Into the 
Hindu mystery of bhakti as a blasphemous assump- 
tion of God’s attributes. But it is not so; there is 
in the cult of bhakti its highest doctrine that there 
should be unity (ananyatd) between the deity and the devotee. 
The devotee begins to partake of the nature of his deity until he 
is spiritually fully transformed and finally become one with the 

deity.. * n . “Their bhakti is intense. They think of Vishnu 

and they think in Vishnu. Samudra Gupta and Chandra 
Gupta II become practically one with God. Any one who 
has seen the Vishnu image enshrined by Samudra Gupta at 
Eran, would be reminded of Samudra Gupta himself and see 
the king’s figure and dress in. that status. One who> would 
sqe the Vishnu- Varaha at the Chandra Gupta Cave (at 
Uda-yagiri) will be reminded of Chandra Gupta II himself 
rescuing Dhruva-devL ” 1 2 

That at a particular stage of devotional meditation the 
devotee conceives himself to be at one with his deity Is fami- 
liar to Hindus and finds expression in such words as “so’ ham” 
or “Sivo’ham ” etc. The same idea has persisted in later 
Buddhism. In the Sddhanamald there are numerous passages 
which point to the identity of the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped. “A peculiar feature of Vajrayana worship lies in its 

1 JBORS XIX, p. 121. 

2 Ibid., pp. 119, 120; also JBORS., XVIII, pp. 34, 35. 
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doctrine of Ahamkara or identification of tine Bodhiciita with 
the deity worshipped. The Sadhcmaniala explains this doc- 
trine clearly in several places and the word occurs in almost 
every sadhana. It is explained as T am the goddess and the 
goddess is in me/ After Ahamkara the worshipper should 
conceive himself as the deity with the same complexion, form 
and limbs as described in the Sadhana and should instead of 
worshipping any external object worship himself/ We come 
across such expressions as : Yd Bhagavati Prajii dp a mm ltd 
saham yo f ham sd Bhagavati Prajndpdrmnitd; atmdnam 
kumararupcna cintayei, iaio Bhagavantam nijabtfena sahaikfl' 
bhutam dr§tva 9 B h aga oatydi md ko tmmiri bhdvayed aham eva 
Bhagavati, 4 etc. 

What is really most remarkable is that there should be not 
only supposed, mistaken, partial, or entire identity between the 
devotee and the- deity but clear expression of this identity in 
plastic art, and that we should recognise (the human) king 
Samudra Gupta, and even his dress in the delineation of (the 
divine) Vishnu at Eran and king Chandra Gupta II and queen 
Dhruvadevi in the images of Vishnu- Varaha and PrthivI at 
UdayagirL It seems that the expression of this identity 
between the devotee and deity had become a stylistic conven- 
tion in India. Otherwise it could not have been transmitted 
outside India as it actually was. 

From the beginning of the Christian era Indian influences 
were beginning to be felt in Further India and Indonesia. 
“We hear 7 / says Dr. Coomaraswamy/ “of an Indian Brahmana 
Kaundinya, who probably in the first century A.D, landed in 1 
Funan, from a merchant vessel, married a princess who had 
or received the name of Soma and so became the master of 
the country. The story is again referred to in a Cham inscrip- 
tion of '650 where the princess is called a Magini/* It appears 
that the Brahmana belonged to the Kaundinya family. He be- 
came the founder of the first Indian family in Champa in the 

3 Sadhanamala (G.O.S, XLI), vol. U» pp, lxkvi vu. 

4 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 318, 142, 143, 258, 294. 

■ 5 A. K. Coomaraawamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 

180 , 181 . 
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second century A.D., and that his name was Sri Mara. The old- 
est inscription of Indo-China found at Vocan written in correct 
Sanskrit, belonging to the third century A.D., mentions- a king 
of the dynasty of Sri Mara Kaundinya (. Sn-Mdrara.jak.ula ). On 
the evidence of the Sanskrit inscription Mr. Jayaswal is satisfied 
as to the full maintenance of “the connection of the colonies 
with the Bharasiva and Vakataka India and with the revivalism 
of Sanskrit in the home-land/’ 6 From the fourth century A.D. 
Indian rulers were exercising their sway in Champa, Cambodia, 
Java and Sumatra. The prevailing religion was 3aivism. 
“There are also original ancestor cults re-inf orced and modi- 
fied by Indian ideas/’ 7 8 “The Indianesque pre'-Khmer (Indo- 
Khmer of some authors) art of Funan in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries, differs radically from the classic Khmer of 
the ninth to twelfth, chiefly in its greater concentration and 
more definitely Indian character. Bilingual inscriptions in the 
South Indian (Pallava) inscription, revealing a knowledge of the 
Vedas, Purdnas and Epics appear, the Sanskrit is very correct, 
the lettering magnificent, fully equal to any thing of the sort 
to be found in India proper. Buddhist influences seem to have 
predominated in the fifth, Brahmanical in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, but neither exclusively .“ s Alike in architecture and 
sculpture Indian analogy of the Bhara-siva, Vakataka and 
Gupta types is manifest. Mr. Jayaswal regards the Bhumara 
(Bhubhara) and Nachna Kuthara temples to be belonging res- 
pectively to the periods of the Bhara-sivas and the Vakatakas. 
A description of the structure of the temples is given. “Two 
extremely interesting flat-roofed temples have been found at 
Bhumara (vide Banerji, The Temple of Siva at Bhumara in Mem , 
ASA., 16, 1924) in Nagodh state and 1 at Nachna Kuthara 
(ASA., Western Circle , 1919, PL. XV-XVII, pp. 53, 60) in 
Ajaigadh State. The Bhumara Siva temple consists of a 
masonry cella (garbha-grha) with a flat slab-roof and a carved 
doorway having representations of river goddesses on the 


6 JBORS., XIX, p. 156. 

7 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Introduction to Indian 'Art (Madras, I923)u 

8 A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art , p. 181. 
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jambs and a fine bust of Siva with flying figures on the lintel. 
The cella contained a $iva lingaip of the type of the still finer 
example existing at Khoh in the same state/’'* In Champa 
the shrines not only resemble the Bhara-siva but also the Gupta 
temples. *Tn other localities in the delta area there are found 
numerous shrines in brick* one in laterite and a few in stone, 
of sixth and seventh century date, in a style that may in a 
general way be spoken of as Gupta, Thus at Hanchi near 
Sambour, there is an elegant rectangular cell built of slabs of 
sandstone, the lintel of the porch bearing a four-armed 
Vi§nu-Anantasayin, the roof flat and likewise of slab-con- 
struction; there is a close resemblance to the little shrine on 
the roof of the Lad Khan temple at Aihole (p. 79 and fig. 148). 
The Hanchi cella may well have been the garbha-grha of a 
Brahmanical shrine like that of Bhumara/ M< * 

The Bhara-sivas 4 "whose royal line owed its origin to the 
great satisfaction of Siva on account of their carrying the load 
of the symbol of Siva on their shoulders'* worshipped the god 
in his auspicious form. On Plate XI Mr. Jayaswal gives the 
photograph of three exquisite Ek^tnukha Itngatm. The 
Bhubhara temple image with the bejewelled crown and neck- 
lace is an example of serene gravity that equally befits a king 
and Yogi Mahesvara* his god. The same remark also applies 
to the Eka-mukha lingam ‘"under tree near the village/’ 
Bejewelling the image of the all-renouncing Siva strengthens 
the suspicion of Its being chiselled after a human model — the 
king. The middle figure (Nakti~ki-Talai, Khoh) with the con- 
ventional matted hair and crescent {Sasi-mauli) has a face so 
intensely human that the sculptor must have the model* and 
probably that of the king, before him 

This example we may expect to have been followed in 
Champa. Siva, the patron god of Champa, was sculptured, 
among other forms, in the form of mukha lingam also. One 
such was found in the towers of Po Klaun Garai. M. 
Aymonier described it: “On this linga is sculptured in half* 

9 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art * p. 78; JBORS 
vol XIX, pp. 7, 218. 
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hunch a fine head of a male divinity of natural grandeur bear- 
ing fine moustaches. This is certainly Siva,’* 

We read the following passage in the Indian Colony of 
Champa (pp. 136-137) by Mr. Phanindranath Bose : “Mr. 
Finot, however, remarks that it is more exact to say that it is 
the founder king of the temple identified with the God Siva. 
The Cham sculptor here made a departure from the accepted 
line's and brought in his own ideas about the physiognomy, head, 
dress and ornaments of the mu\ha lihga, these being exactly 
those which the Champa sculptors invariably gave to Champa 
kings/’ 

Dr. Coomaraswamy says (pp. 197-98) : “The lihga temple 
of Po Klaun Garai on the other hand, founded by Simhavar- 
man 111 contains the original Simhavarman-lingesvara still wor- 
shipped by a residue of Chains. It is not clear whether the 
mukha-tingam is an icon of Siva, a Devaraja, or a posthumous 
portrait of the king/’ 

I am of opinion, however, that the Chanipa sculptor gave 
no indication of his independent idea, but was simply follow- 
ing the Indian convention and tradition 11 and gave another 
instance of the influence of Indian art on that of Indo-China. 
The Bhara-siva images of Eha-Muhka lingam Siva bear out 
my contention, which is corroborated by the humanised images 
of Visnu and Visnu- Varaha representing Samudra Gupta and 
Chandra Gupta II. The Cham, artists, however, did not 
slavishly imitate, but introduced the necessary local setting by 
giving the god the dress and ornaments of the Champa king. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy says (p. 185) that “there were two cults, 
the first of which was the deification of royal ancestors identi- 
fied after death with the deity of their allegiance, under corres- 

II The following passage supports my contention — “If one studies and 
analyses in detail the images of &iva, Visnu, Brahma and Prajhaparamita 
(from Singasari), every element in the plastic language— the ornaments, the 
..pose, the . mudra.,, the asana, the lotus seat and the scroll ornamentations on 
the aureole at the back are derived from the vocabulary of Indian sculpture. 
Indeed in the whole repertoire of successful forms in Java there is hardly 
any motive or element which is not derived from Indian sources/*— QJM5., 

Vol XVII, P . 189. 
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ponding posthumous names, their images in the oulwavd form 
of these same deities were set up by their descendants in 
memorial temples. The same custom existed in Java, cf, the 
portrait of king ErJanga as Visnu (fig, 360). In India royal 
images were set up in temples, but so far as we know always 
in human form; that temples were sometimes especially erected 
for this purpose is indicated in Bhasa's Pmtim&naiak er, still 
more abstract is the other cult, that of the Deva-raja or King- 
god, founded by Jayavarman II at Mahendraparvata. , . The 
King-god always represented by- a lift gam did not appertain to 
any particular king, but embodied the divine fiery essence in- 
carnate in every king and essential to the welfare of the king- 
dom T 

These two types differ from the Eran and Udayagiri sculp- 
tures in that the former are connected with the ancestor cult 
and the abstract god-in-royalty idea, whereas the latter main- 
tain the distinct individualities of the king. My knowledge of 
art does not enable me to say much with authority, but fig. 338 
(Siva or king, ninth or tenth century : Boston) seems, in my 
opinion, to preserve the individuality of a particular king rather 
than represent a conventionalised royal form. 

The god-in-royalty idea is very ancient in this as well as 
in other countries. The, idea of the divine character and origin 
of the king (e.g., as son or consort of the Mother-Goddess or 
an independent god) is co-eval with the most ancient tribes 
and nations we know of and is amply treated in the ancient 
history of the Near East, and other literature. The following 
passage from, C. Leonard Woolley's The Excavations ai Ur 
and the Hebrew Records (p. 37) gives us an idea of a deified 
king some thousands of years ago : “Under the south east 
rampart of the Ziggurat platform stood the fortress-like temple 
of, the Moon-Goddess Nin-Gal with its high walls and angle 
towers. Inside lay two shrines of the goddess, built on differ- 
ent patterns, and between them in a maze of passages there 
was the little chapel where men worshipped the deified king, 
Bur-Sin, who had founded the temple nearly four hundred 
years before/* The position of the king as a deity is quite mani- 
fest from his association with the Moon-Goddess Nin-Gal 
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whose consort Nannar, the Moon-God, was the patron deity 
of Ur. 

fn India the evolution of Siva temple and the lingam 
(especially in South India) may have been connected with some 
form of ancestor cult. “Thus we have sufficient evidence to 
show that it was not unusual in, early times for Siva temples 
to be set up as memorials over tombs of important person- 
ages .” 12 The hero-shrines (and Veeragals) dedicated to local 
chiefs also found in South India are of a like nature. The idea 
of identifying the king (or hero) with the diety found expression 
in the Mukha-lifigam and this as early as the first century B.C. 
to which time it can be traced. The idea of identifying the 
devotee with his deity even in the former’s life time may be a 
consequent development, and was probably helped by the 
generally prevailing Hindu idea of union between the devotee 
and the deity. Whether this actually happened or not I can- 
not say but this seems to me to be a likely theory. 

In other than god-in-royalty way also was the idea of 
sodrupya (same-formness) exemplified in plastic art, e.g. in the 
Siva- guru images from Java. “ He (Agastya) was a special 
devotee of Siva, one time a faithful worshipper of Siva at 
Benares, whose memory still lives in the Agastyeshwara Siva 
In the well-known shrine of Agastya Kunda still a famous 
locality in modern Benares; the trident is, therefore, a very 
necessary insignia, or ‘laksana* of this great yogi. By his 
devotion, to Siva he seems to have attained Stodrupya or 
‘same-form’ as Siva himself and stands in the majesty of his 
figure, the very picture of the great Maha-yogi, the ascetic par 
excellence of the Indian ‘puranash 13 


12 AR ASL , Southern circle , 1915-16, pp. 34, 35* 

13 Q/MS., vol. XVII, pp. 169-19], 


The Date and Place of Slier Shah’s Birth 

By Professor Paramatma Saran, M.A, 

The question of the date of the. birth of the brilliant 
Afghan ruler Sher Shah has an important bearing on the 
history of his career and achievements. Elphinstone and the 
early European historians of the Muslim period of Indian 
history, perhaps not finding any precise mention of the actual 
date in the sources accessible to them, safely passed it over. 
But Prof. K. R. Qanungo, who for the first time made a 
thorough and critical study of the great Afghan's life, had to 
assign it some approximate date to serve as a working hypothe- 
sis for reconstructing his history. On page 3 of his ‘Slier 
Shah’ (Calcutta 1921) he says : Farid was born in Hissar 
Firoza, founded by the good king Firoz Tughlaq. (Makhzan- 
i-Afghana, f. 204b). The exact date of his birth is not given 
by any historian. Abbas Sarwani ( Elliot , IV. 308) says that he 
was bom during the life time of Sultan Bah! ol, who died in 
1488 A.D. The year 1486 A.D. may probably have been the 

date., ’ This hypothetical date has been used by Prof. 

Qanungo throughout his work in calculating the age of Sher 
Shah. But his approximation falls short by not less than over 
a dozen years of the actual date of his birth, which the internal 
evidence of the text of the Tarikh-i-Shcr Shahi as well as the 
Makhzan~i~Afghana unmistakably suggests. It appears that 
Prof. Qanungo has fallen into this error owing to his equally 
wrong assumption that Sher Shah’s grandfather Ibrahim came to 
India during the latter part of Sultan Bahlol Lodi’s reign (1451- 
1488). 1 It is, however, difficult to see how the Professor was 
led to make this assumption, in the face of the internal 
evidence of the above mentioned authorities, which clearly 
shows that Ibrahim Sur came to India in the early and not 
latter part of BahloFs reign. I shall first examine this assump- 
tion. 


1 Sher Shah, p. 2, 
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In 1551 A.D. the very first year of his enthronement 
Bahlol Lodi marched towards Multan in order to restore Sheikh 
Yusuf, the popularly elected governor of that province, who 
had been driven away by the Langahs. But he had not gone 
beyond Dipalpur when he heard of the attack of Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi of Jaunpur upon Delhi, He, iherefore, 
immediately retraced his steps and, on the advice of some of 
his nobles, issued invitations to his tribesmen in Afghanistan 
to come and help him at that juncture. In response to his call 
many Pa than warriors came with their forces and with their 
help Bahlol successfully reprised the attack of Mahmud. Filled 
with obligation and gratitude for his kinsmen he conferred 
lavish presents on them and issued farmans to all his nobles 
and officers, that every Afghan coming from Roh should be 
received with great honour and courtesy and given a jagir. 
‘It was at the time of this bounty of Sultan Bahlol that the 
grandfather of Sher Shah, by name Ibrahim Khan Sur, with 
his son Hasan Khan, the father of Sher Shah, came to Hindus- 
tan from Afghanistan .../ a The Makhzan and Tabaqai also 

say that Ibrahim came to India being encouraged by BahloFs 
invitation, which of course, was extended within a year of 
the Sultan's accession. 3 It is clear from this that Ibrahim must 


2 Elliot IV, 308; Abbas, p. 7. 

3 Dorn. p. 80, repeats the story of the coming of Afghan tribes 
Into India on the invitation of Bahlol and of his granting them jagirs, 
appointments etc., which enkindled a desire in other Afghans to come 
to India ; and then says : — 

“At the same time , Mian Ibrahim the grandfather of Sher Shah, 
came to Hindustan.. *’ 

The Tabaqat p. 86, has these words: 


«©* l * l * *. j & (n 




,JJs> f 


Erskine, p, iii would seem clearly to understand that Ibrahim came 
to India in the early part of Bahlol’s reign, and not in the latter part. 
Ferishta , who copies Nizam Uddin almost verbatim in the bulk of hi$ 
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have arrived in India in the earlier half and not in the latter 
half of BahloFs reign. After mentioning his arrival, Abbas 
Sarwani’s narrative of the subsequent career of Ibrahim Khan 
and his family comprises these significant incidents 4 

(1) On their arrival Ibrahim and his son Hasan both enter 
into the service of Muhabbat Khan Sur, Daud Sahu Kliail, 
jagirdars of the parganas of Mariana and Bahkala, etc. in the 
Punjab, and settle in the pargana of Bajwara. 

(2) Sher Shah is bom and christened Farid, 

(3) After lapse of some time, Ibrahim, Khan leaves 
Muhabbat Khan’s service and enters that of jama! Khan 
Sarang Khani, of Hissar-Firoza, 

(4) Jamal Khan bestows on him the pargana of Narnaul. 

(5) Hasan, father of Farid, enters the service of Masnacl- 
i-Ali, Umar Khan Sarwani Kalkapur, entitled Khan-i-Azam, 
who held jagir in the sarkars of Sarhind, Bhatnur, Shahbad and 
Paelpur, 

(6) Hasan gets as jagir from Umar Khan several villages 
in the pargana of Shahabad. 

(7J The young Farid is sufficiently grown up by now to 
be able to express a desire to enter the service of Masnad~i-Ali, 
Umar Khan, and requests his father to introduce him to the 
Khan, Hasan declines owing to Farid’s tender age, but on 


narrative, does not indicate the time of Ibrahim's advent. Nor do the 
Akbar Nama, Muniakhab~ubLuhab, Khulasat-ul-T awarikh or Badaoni 
throw any light on it. 

4 Elliot , IV, 308-' 10; Abbas., p. 7-11; Dorn., p. 80 et seq. 

Ets\ine (II. p. iii et seq.) gives a different version of the early life of 
fhrahim and Hasan in Hindustan, based partly on the Akbar Nama 
and partly cn the Khulasat of Sujan Rai (Singh?), the lat- 
ter having been drawn upon, so far as the story of the 

dream of Farid’s mother etc. goes. He says that Hasan was born in 
Hissar, which is highly improbable. But Ibrahim's early residence at 
Shamla, {Akbar Nama) or Nimla might have been Shamli, a tahsil about 
55 miles north of Delhi, in the modem district of Muzaffarnagar, as 
suggested by Chalmers, (vide Akbar Nama , Tr. Bev. vol, I, ch. XXV, 
p. 327) and not in Agra, because Shamli might have been in the district 
of Hissar Firoza then. 
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the persuation of his mother takes him to the Masnad-i-Alh 
The latter being pleased with the smart little boy bestows on 
him a small jagir. 

(8) Several years after this, Farid's grandfather Ibrahim 
Khan dies at Narnaul. Hasan goes to Umar Khan, the Mas- 
nad-i-AH, who happened to be at that time with the army of 
Sultan Bahlol, to beg leave of him to go to Narnaul to condole 
with his family. Umar Khan shows great generosity by not 
only releasing him from his service so as to enable him to 
receive the larger jagir of his father, but also by commending 
him to the favour of Jamal Khan for conferment of further 
jagirs on him. 

(9) Some time after this, Sultan Bahlol also dies (July 
1489 A.D. 5 ; calculated according to Dorn’s account, it will 
correspond to Ziqada 25, 893 A.H. or Friday October 31, 
1488) 6 and is succeeded by Sikandar, who recovers Jaunpur 
from his recalcitrant brother Baibak (Barbak) and confers the 
suba upon Jala! Khan in 1493 A.D. 

(10) Jamal Khan takes Hasan with him and gives him in 
jagir the parganas of Sahsaram, Hajipur and Tanda, to main- 
tain five hundred horse. 

(11) Sher Shah becomes dissatisfied with his father’s be- 
haviour and goes away to Jaunpur. 

In the above analysis the mention of Farid’s birth soon 
after the arrival of Ibrahim is significant enough to indicate 
that Farid could not have been only about two years old at 
the time of the death of Sultan Bahlol, for the simple reason 
that in the interval between the former’s birth and the latter’s 
death a series of noteworthy incidents, admittedly spread over 
a much longer period, occurred. First of all after Farid’s birth 
some time elapses before the family shifts to Narnaul. Then, 
after some time, when Farid goes to the Masnad-i-AIi to re- 
quest for service under him, though yet a little boy, he must, 
nevertheless, have been anywhere' between eight and twelve 
years old. Then, several years after this incident again, 
occurs the death of Ibrahim Khan, his grandfather, followed 




5 CH1„ III, p. 235. 


6 Dorn., p, 54. 
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some time hereafter by that of Sultan Bahlol {Oct, 1488 A.D.). 
Thus it would be clear that by this time Farid must have been 
a grown up boy of not less than 12 to 15 years, and conse- 
quently about another five years older at the time when 
Barba k was expelled and the sub a of Jaunpur conferred on 
Jamal Khan, towards the beginning of 1493/ 

The above conclusion is corroborated by the actual date 
of the birth of Slier Shah having been found to be definitely 
stated in two works, viz. (i) Asar~as~Sanadid f by Sir Saiyed 
Ahmad Khan, and (ii) a Persian manuscript compiled in 
1839 A.D. entitled Naqsha~i~Jam~i~Jam which I recently dis- 
covered in an old local library. 7 8 

There is a uniform difference, of one year in the dates 
given in these two works, in the case of Sher Shah’s birth and 
all subsequent incidents of his life. Those in the Naqsha-i- 
JamA-]arn have been carried forward throughout by one year, 
the months, days etc. all being otherwise exactly the same in 
both. Evidently the author by oversight has made an error of 
one year in the date of Farid’s birth, making it Rajab 

7 CHI., Ill, pp. 236-238 and Tabaqat , p. 317. 

8 (i) Asar-as-Sanadid, third edition (Urdu) published by Nami 
Press Cawnpore, 1904 (page 36, chap. 1). This book was first composed 
by Sir Saiyed Ahmad Khan in 1846 A.D. Its main theme is an account 
of the Muslim monuments of Delhi. A second and enlarged edition was 
published by the author himself in 1847. The third edition was compiled 
from the materials of both the former editions by Mohammad Rahmat- 
ullah Rad, and published in 1904. The book also contains some brief 
chapters on allied topics among which there is a chart of the rulers of 
Delhi right from the age of Mahabharat down to Queen Victoria, including 
details of their birth, coronation, death etc. 

(ii) Naqsha~i-]am-i-jQm was compiled in the reign of Bahadur Shah II, 
the last Mughal emperor of Delhi, in 1839, from a large number of old 
histories of which the author gives a list. The body of this work consists 
of a chart containing many more details than the former one and including 
a brief introduction as well as conclusion. Considering the numerous 
details given in it, which I have found on verification to be mostly correct, 
it see-ms that the author has devoted great pains and care over the pre- 
paration of the work. The date of Sher Shah’s birth is given in chart 
5, Serial No. 16. 
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878 A.H., instead of Rajab 877 A.H. (December 1472 A.D.). 
I have accepted 1472 A.D. as correct because we know the 
exact date of Sher Shah’s death (12th Rabi-ul-Awwal 952 A.H. 
= 25th May 1545 A.D,), as also his age at the time of death 
which according to both the above authorities is 74 (lunar) 
years, 8 months and a few days, nearly = 72J4 solar years. 
Deducting this from May 25, 1545 A.D. we get Deecmber 1472. 
Thus Farid was just 20 years when his father was put in charge 
of the Jagir of Sahsaram etc., and not about seven years only 
which he would be according to Qanungo’s hypothetical date. 

This initial error has led him to build up a theory about 
the early life of Sher Shah, which besides being self-contra- 
dictory in itself, finds no warrant in Ahbas Sarwani or any 
other authority. The story of the neglect and want of kindness 
and love shown by Hasan towards Farid’s mother is men- 
tioned by Abbas, after and not before Hasan $ transfer to 
Sahsaram. That the mind of Abbas is clear about this se- 
quence of events and he has not mentioned them merely in 
confusion without being conscious of their chronological 
order, is evidenced by following up his narrative a little further 
down. After noticing Hasan’s indifference towards Farid’s 
mother and its cause; he continues : ‘Angry words often 

passed between Hasan and Farid. When he was assigned 
jagirs, Mian Hasan showed little partiality to Farid, and! did 
not give him a jagir which contented him. Farid Khan 
being annoyed with his father went io Jamal Khan at 
Jaunpurb 9 This leaves no room for any ambiguity or doubt 

9 Elliot , IV, p. 310-Mi'. Prof. Qanungo’s manuscript lias a different 
and in all likelihood the more correct reading of the two. It is thus 
translated by him : “At the time of distributing the Jagir, he showed 
little favour to Farid’s mother and did not give her such jagir as she 

wished ” (Page 5). In a footnote on the same page, he rightly 

explains that the reading of his manuscript is more probable. “Farid on 
his own account had no claim to a share of Jagir; but his mother was 
entitled to madad-i-maash for the support of herself and her sons* *It 
was a custom in those days to allot a certain portion of jagir for the 
maintenance of different members of a fief-holder’s family, Farid resented 
his father’s injustice towards his mother : so he ran away from his 

15 111 > 
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as to whether Abbas is relating these incidents with reference 
to the period prior to his coming over to Sahsarani or after it. 
He does not even indirectly suggest any rift between Hasan 
and Farid’s mother during the pre-Sahsaram period. On the 
contrary we know that almost up to the lime of the death of 
Hasan's father, his relations with Farid's mother were posi- 
tively good and he had a great affection and regard both for 
her and her children. We have seen how, when young Farid ex- 
pressed to his father his desire to be introduced to the Masnad- 
i-Ali, and the latter declined to comply, he appealed to his 
mother, whereon she said to her husband : 'Since he desires 

to see the Masnad-i-Ali take him with you. perhaps he may 

be pleased at the request of so a young a boy, and give hum 
something.' ‘Hasan Khan,’ continues Abbas, ‘to please 
Farid and his mother took him with him before 
Masnad-i-Ali 10 So hitherto Hasan had a great re- 

gard and affection for Farid and his mother. 

To examine now Prof. Qanungo’s account of this part of 
the story. He has reversed the sequence of events and as- 
sumed without any basis that the account of Abbas and the 
Makhzan relating to Farid and his mother having fallen under 
the displeasure of Hasan, refers to the pre-Sahsaram period. 
The above mentioned incident in which Hasan displayed 
such regard and concern for the pleasure of Farid and his 
mother has escaped his notice. He fails, moreover, to realise 

inhospitable roof.” The reading in my ms. also tallies with Qanungo’s. 
It has : 

yafk ui-sjUxj ^ yjU/o eJoto y*$’^ 

✓ x 

* ofo sljA. y&A* J 

10 Elliot^ IV, 309; Abbas., p. 8-9, has these words: 

^ j | \ fcjtjuJ jO f so 

/ x 

* (j^y^ Ay^jt .. 

" d-jUJ J oSf Ju 

* jy} i*X***so&£* jO pJj.i j) j fXJjJ jbljk, ILlwIjJ 

s * s 
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that by suggesting this sequence of events he makes himself 
responsible for a self-contradiction between his hypothesis 
regarding the age of Farid and his assumption regarding his and 
his mother’s ill-treatment by Hasan. For, according to his hy- 
pothesis, Farid should have been only about seve ( n years old 
and his brother Nizam still younger at the time of their leaving 
Narnaul. This was too tender an age of the boys for their 
father to have begun quarrelling with them. Even his sug- 
gestion that ‘Farid’s mother was forsaken by Hasan possibly 
owing to the loss of her physical charms’ 11 would appear to 
be far-fetched in view of this hypothesis, since Farid was 
her eldest child and she could not have lost her physical 
charms so early in life as that. Indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how a scholar reconstructing Sher Shah’s early life on 
the basis mainly of Abbas and Makhzan, could have arrived 
at such conclusions as, for instance, his hypothesis re. Farid’s 
date of birth. Far more curious than this is Prof. Qanungo’s 
comparison of the life and character of Farid’s mother with 
that of the saintly Jija Bai, Shivaji’s mother, a comparison as 
baseless as it is quixotic and irrelevant. For one thing, 
Farid’s mother was never sent away to live apart from her 
husband like Jija Bai, Secondly the indifference of Hasan 
towards Farid and his mother began after their transfer to 
Sahsaram and not before as Qanungo baselessly assumes. 
(See Sher Shah , p. 5.). Thirdly we do not know whether 
Farid’s mother was a "saintly’ lady or one of the common run, 
There is no warrant for such a statement. We know, how- 
ever, that unlike Jija Bai, about whose religiosity and the great 
influence that she wielded on the making of her son’s 
character we have definite information, Farid’s mother 
was possessed of no extraordinary qualities and did not 
wield any conspicuous influence on her son’s character. But 
we find 1 our author setting out on his narrative (See page, 3 
'and 4) with a zeal which reminds one of bardoc ecstacy which 
naturally leads him astray from a scientific course into ‘idle 
dreams and fancies ’condemned by himself as having 
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no place in a modern history* ( Sher Shah , p. 434,). 
From the manner. in which he begins his account* it would ap- 
pear as if Prof, Qanungo conceived, in anticipation, a slightly 
romantic figure of his hero which compelled him consequently 
to so interpret facts as to bear out his imaginary thesis. 

Thus the above discussion leads us to fchq following con- 
clusions 

(1) The hypothetical date (I486) of the birth of Slier 
Shah assumed by Prof. Qanungo, is totally incorrect:, lire real 
date being Rajah 877 Aid. — December 1472 A.D, as indicated 
by Abbas 9 account 1 and confirmed by other authorities. 

(2) The theory that Hasan had ill-treated Farid and Nizam 
and their mother during the Narnaul period from, their very 
infancy is groundless and is moreover contradicted by the in- 
ternal evidence of Abbas’ narrative. Though ii is possible 
that in the last days of their stay, he,, after the death of 
Ibrahim, when Farid and his brother were enough grown up, 
Hasan’s affection and regard for them and their mother might 
have cooled down. But this can be nothing more than a mere 
surmise. 

(3) At the time of their transfer to Sahsaram Farid was not 
a stripling of seven but a mature young man of full 20 years 
and consequently at thq time of his attainment of the kingdom 
of Delhi in 1540 A.D. (A.H. 947) he had reached the advanc- 
ed age of close upon sixty-eight years. It is only in view of 
this that the following lament of Sher Shah referred to by 
Nur-ul-Haq, 12 becomes intelligible viz/ It is said that once, 
when looking in a mirror, he exclaimed Alas! that I have 
attained the empire only when I have reached old age, and 
when the time for evening prayer has arrived. Had it been 
otherwise the world would have seen what I would have ac- 
complished/’ Even an ordinary man of fifty or thereabouts 
which Sher Shah would have been at this time according to the 

assumption of Prof. Qanungo, in an age when the state 

of general health and physique of the people was infinitely 
better and their expectancy of life considerably higher than 
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now, - - - - could not be expected to grow so prematurely 
pessimistic, much less one so energetic, so stout and so am- 
bitious and optimistic as Sher Shah otherwise was. 

The above conclusions necessitate a re-examination of 
the question of the, time of Farid's first flight to jaunpur. For 
the sake of maintaining a sort of consistency with his hypo- 
thesis Prof. Qanungo has again been driven to another as- 
sumption, highly improbable at best. He allows a period of 
about eight years, after Hasan's coming to Sahsaram, for the 
rift between father and son to come to a head resulting even- 
tually in the latter’s abandonment of Sahsaram. Fie puts this 
incident in 1501 A.D. But thq cause which drove Farid to 
this extreme step was, as has been rightly explained by Prof. 
Qanungo, 13 his grievance against Hasan’s not giving to his 
mother her due share of jagir. Now, it seems extremely un- 
reasonable to suppose that Hasan could have delayed allot- 
ment of madad-i-maash jagir s to such members of h*s family 
as were entitled to them, by almost a decade after his as- 
sumption of his new charge. In all likelihood he must needs 
have made the allotments soon after his arrival. Hence the 
conclusion would seem to be irresistible that the rift came 
within about a year of their arrival and consequently Farid 
came over to Jaunpur by the end of 1494 A.D. Nor in accept- 
ing this date are we faced with the difficulty of the age of 
Farid being too low at the time, with which Prof. Qanungo 
was naturally faced owing to his hypothetical date. Thus it 
precludes the necessity which compelled him arbitrarily to 
stretch forward the date of Farid's flight to Jaunpur, by nearly 
a decade. 

The ascertainment of these dates in the early life of Farid 
helps us in clearing up certain other dates in his subsequent 
career wherein Prof Qanungo has again been forced to make 
unwarranted assumptions. The most significant of his as- 
sumptions is about the length of Farid’s stay at Jaunpur. The 
facts of the case are that when Mian Flasan came to know that 
Farid had gone to Jaunpur he wrote to 'Jamal Khan, that Farid 


13 Sher Shah, p. 5 fn. 
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having been displeased with him for nothing, had gone to his 
auspicious presence, and that he should kindly send him back 
as it was his wish to instruct him in religious and polite learn- 
ing and in court etiquette. On Jamal Khan's asking Farid to 
return to Sahsaram he firmly refused to do so and said, “If 
my father wants me back to instruct me in learning, Jaunpur 
is certainly a better place than Sahsaram.; I will study here /' 14 
Jamal Khan made no further objection. Farid then employed 
himself in studying Arabic, He also studied thoroughly 
the Kafia . * . with the commentary of Qazi Shahhab 
Uddin, and the biographies of most of the kings of ancient 
times. He had got by heart the Sikcmdar Nama the Gulisian 
and' Boston and was reading the works of the philosophers. 
During his stay at Jaunpur he made such an impression on his 
kinsmen by his learning, talent and promising qualities that 
when after some years Mian Hasan came to pay his homage 
to Jamal Khan ; 15 they remonstrated with him severely for 
having banished such a promising and excellent youth as 
Farid, only for the sake of a slave girl. Mian Hasan realised 
his mistake and was highly pleased with Farid who had 
earned such a name, and agreed to entrust him with the charge 
of. his parganas. 

Now while Abbas says that Hasan came to Jaunpur 'alter 
somet years / 16 Nizam Uddin, Ferishta and Qanungo *$ manus- 
cript of the Mokhzan, all say ‘after two or three years/ This 
period has been rejected by Qanungo as being ‘opposed to 

14 The above account is according to the manuscript used by Prof. 
Qanungo. But Elliot has a slightly different version. He says that Hasan 
requested Jamal Khan to keep Farid with him, in case he refused to 
return home, as he (Hasan) wanted him to be instructed in religious and 
polite learning (Vide Elliot , IV. 311). Here my manuscript tallies with 
Elliot ; it has on p. 12; ; 'v- 

^ f J f imJ'j'-Go CjU j j &AAJ<J 

15 Elliot , voL IV, p. 311; Prof, Qammgo’g manuscript, p. 18, (as 
quoted in his book on page 

16 It is the habit of Abbas to say ‘after some years* very frequently, 
instead of giving definite dates, 
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reason and probability’, because Farid during this period had 
not only made extensive study but also acquired first hand 
knowledge of worldly affairs for which Prof. Qanungo thinks 
the period of two or three years to be too short. But it seems 
to be too audacious to reject summarily so definite a statement 
of fact in the absence of any positive evidence in our possession 
to show that either the particular statement in question is 
totally wrong, or that the three historians concerned viz. Nizam 
Uddin, Ferishta and Niamat UHah (the author of the Makhzan) 
are generally in the habit of indulging in such mis-statements. 
On the contrary a care/ful consideration of the circumstances 
will amply bear out the correctness of their statement 1 . As has 
been shown above Farid was about full twenty years old when 
he came to Jaunpur and he was by this time evidently quite 
well up in Persian literature and secular learning. The fact 
of his father showing his anxiety to instruct Farid in religious 
learning and court etiquette, together with the statement of 
Abbas and other historians that at Jaunpur he employed him 
self in learning Arabic, is highly significant. It shows that he had 
not till then' had an opportunity of either learning Arabic and 
the religious books or of court manners, both of which were 
regarded as essential qualifications for a nobleman of that 
age . 17 It would be unreasonable to suppose that Farid’s 
literary attainments were very meagre when he came to 
Jaunpur. Nor is it too much for a mature young man of 
twenty years, so keen, intelligent and observant as Farid was, 


17 Nizamuddin and Ferishta leave no room for ambiguity on the 
point. They say : 

which means : — Hasan wrote to Jamal 
Khan requesting him to pacify Farid and send him to him so that he may 
be able to complete his education and training in social etiquette. — (See 
Tabaqat, II, p. 86. Ferishta, p. 220; also Ferishta, Urdu Tr. pub. by 
Osmania University v vol. II, p. 251). 
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and one who had already seen something of the administra- 
tive conditions obtaining in his father’s jagir, to have either 
mastered Arabic grammar and made an extensive study of 
other Persian or Arabic literature or to have observed carefully 
the administrative conditions prevailing at the time in the space 
of two or three years, in fact an uncommon quickness of 
perception and observation of human affairs and an equally 
good faculty of quick decision and despatch in organisation, 
seem to have been the supreme qualities of Sher Shah, which 
he never failed to evince as we may notice in all his subse- 
quent activities. Hence it is not at all necessary to assume 
that he should have stayed at Jaunpur for a period of ten years, 
as Qanungo doe.s. Lastly the ’some years’ of Abbas would 
more reasonably imply two or three years than ten, and the 
statements of Nizamuddin and other historians are apparently 
quite correct. There is a further evidence of this in Abbas, 
At the time when Hasan came to jaunpur his relatives remons- 
trated with him on his unjust treatment to Farid and said 
“As you are generally in Jaunpur in attendance on Jamal 
Khan, it is advisable you should entrust the administration of 
your two parganas to Farid. ” 18 Would it not be ’opposed to 
all reason and probability’ to assume, in the face of these 
words, that Hasan did not come to pay homage to his master 
for 10 years? 

Thus it should have been about the year 1497 or 1498 at 
the fairest and not in 151 1, as Qanungo assumes* that Farid, 
‘armed with the? necessary powers; started for the head- 
quarters of his father’s jagir in order to take charge of its 
administration. He was of course about 25 years of age at 
this time according to my calculation. He should have been 


18 Elliot, IV. 312; Abbas, p. 13 has: 
soyf uU? j &Jxk * V* 

Ax# » jLxfc. ys 

fa K*S 
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of the? same age in 1511 A.D. too when, according to 
Qanungo’s assumption, he returned to Jaunpur, as he has 
supposed his age to be fourteen years short of the actual. 

The place of Sher Shah’s birth is also far from being 
definitely known and calls for a brief notice. Like the date 
of Farid’s birth there is no definite mention of the place of 
his birth in any of the extant authorities.' Ahhas and Makhzan 
are the only two, however, which give some hint on the point. 
All others having omitted any mention of the early life of 
both Hasan and Farid. Both Abbas and Mafchzan distinctly 
place Farid’s birth during the period of his grandfather’s stay 
in th <3 pargana of Bajwara or Bejoura and before his translation 
to Narnaul. 19 This would! imply that he was born in the 
pargana of Bajwara. Moreover even after leaving Bajwara 
Ibrahim did not settle in Hissar Firoza, but in Narnaul. So 
there is no evidence to' show that Farid was' 1 born, in Hissar. 
If Abbas is to be believed, Farid should have been born in 
the Pargana of Bajwara, somewhere. 

One more point may be referred to in passing. Prof. 
Qanungo assumes the failure of Ibrahim in his business 
of horse dealing as the cause of his movement into 
Hindustan. But the texts nowhere speak of his failure or 
otherwise In his trade. They only indicate that the invlta- 
ton extended by Bahlol and the liberal gifts he made to his 
tribesmen encouraged many Afghans to come down to India, 
Ibrahim being one of them. And it is in nowise unreasonable 
to suppose that the prospect of a much more honourable and 
lucrative job should have proved a sufficiently strong induce- 
ment for these people to migrate. 

19 Elliot, IV, 308; Abbas , p. 7; Dorn, p. 81, Prof. Qanungo, 
however, {Sher Shah, p, 3) places his birth in Hissar Firoza on the 
authority of his manuscript of Ma\hzan, L 204 b, without quoting 
the actual words of that book or even a literal translation thereof. In 
case his Ms. does contain such a definite reference as to the place of 
Farid’s birth — which is very doubtful — it must be materially different 
from the copy used by Dorn . In any case the version^ given in Dorn s 
copy is decidedly more acceptable tallying as it does with Abbas who is 
the original source. 

i6 y aa* 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Abbas*.,,* Abbas Sarwani’s Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi (or 

Tuhja-i-Akbar Shahi) MS. (in my collection) 
(Copied from Dr, R. P* TripathEs MS.), 

Makhzan M akhzart~i~A fghana of Niimat Ullah. 

Tabaqat. ..Tabaqat 4- A khan of Nizamuddin Ahmad 

(Bib. Ind , Publication). 

Ferishta...,*....Mulia Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah, 
Ferishta’s * T dmkfaA-Ferishta/ (Published by 

Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow)* 

Elliot.**,. ....Elliot and Dowson’s History of India , 

Dorn Dorns’ Trans, of the Makhzan . 

Sher Shah. .,**.. ..By K. R. Qanungo. (Calcutta, 1921), 

, Erskine ...Ersktnes* History of India , voh II. 

. . 



Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
Society’s office on Sunday, December 17th, 
1933. 

Presents 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, Vice-Presi- 
dent (in the chair). 

Dr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Dr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr. A, P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

The Honorary Treasurer wrote regretting that through 
illness he was unable to attend. 

1 . Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council, held on September 9th, 1933. 

2. Passed the accounts for the months September to 
November, 1933. 

Resolved that Rs. 2,000, be placed on fixed deposit for six 
months with the Allahabad Bank. 

3. Elected the following gentlemen as members of the 
Society : — 

1. The Rev. Dr. W. C. Urquhart, Calcutta. 

2. Mr. Radha Raman Tandan, Patna. 

3. Mr. Rambahadur Sarma, Patna. 

4. Mr. H. L. Jain, Amraoti. 

5. Mr. B. S. Brahmacharin, Patna. 

4. Resolved that the School of Oriental Studies, 
London Institute, be placed on the Society’s exchange list. 

Resolved further that the Council regrets its inability to 
place the Calcutta Review and Saradasrama Samstha , 
Yeotmal, on its exchange list. 
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Resolved further that free copies of the Society’s Journal 
cannot be supplied to the Indian Institute Library, Oxford. 

5. Passed the following bills for payment:-— 

Baptist Mission Press , Calcutta 

lls. As. P. 

L Bill No. 4032, da toil the 23r<l September, 1033 for ... 67 8 0 

2. Bill No. 4970, dated the 2ot.li October, 1933 for ... 593 14 0 

3. Bill No. 4971, dated the 25fch October, 1933 for ... 68 4 0 

Allahabad Law journal Press , Allahabad:— 

Its. As. P. 

1. Bill No. 254, dated the 2nd December, 1933 for ... 173 0 0 

2. Bill No. 145, dated the 2nd December, 1933 for ... 18 0 

6. Read Mr. Oldham’s letter elated November 29th, 1933. 
Resolved that the renewed offer of the blocks of the Indian 

'Antiquary be gratefully accepted. 

7. Read a letter, dated December 6th, 1933, from the 
’Asiatic Society of Bengal, inviting the Society to send a re- 
presentative to its Anniversary Celebrations. 

Resolved that Mr. K, P. Jayaswal be nominated as the 
Society’s representative, 

8. Read a letter, dated December 1st* 1933, from the 
Rev, Father H. Hems, S.J., representative of the Society at 
the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences. 

Resolved that Father Heras’s account of the Congress be 
printed in' the Society’s Journal. 

9. Resolved that subject to His Excellency the Presi- 
dent’s approval, Saturday March 24th, be chosen for the date 
of the Annual General Meeting of the Society. 

10. Read a letter, dated December 6th, 1933, from the 
Patna Publishing and Agency Co. Ltd., asking to be given 
the printing of the Society’s Journal. 

Resolved that Company be requested to submit samples 
of its printing and to quote its prices. 

\ ; J. L. Hill 

20 - 12 - 1933 , Honorary General Secretary, 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, held in the 
Society’s office on Sunday, March 18th, 1934 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice ]. F. W. James, Vice-Presi- 
dent (in the_chair). 

Mr. K. P. JayaswaL 

Mr. G. E. Fa wens. 

Mr. H. R. Bathe ja. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council, held on the 1 7th December, 1933. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for December, 1933 and 
January and February, 1934. 

Read a letter from the Honorary Treasurer, dated March 
16th, 1934. 

3. Read a letter, dated February 14th, 1934 from the 
Assistant Librarian, Indian Institute Library, Oxford, asking 
that the Society’s Journal should be supplied to the Institute 
Library. 

Resolved that since this Library is now a department of 
the Bodleian Library the Society should comply. 

4. Elected : 

Major M. L. Bhargava, I.M.S., and 

Mr. Ibrahim, Walimohammad Lakhani, Rajkot, 

ordinary Members of the Society. 

5. Elected : 

Maha Pandita Rahula Sankrityayana, and 
Professor C. R. Lanma n, 
honorary Members of the Society. 

6. Placed 1 the Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, 
Deccan on the Society’s Exchange list. 

Considered 1 the Journal of the Annamalai University. 
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Resolved that the Council regrets that no exchange is 
possible. 

7. Read and recorded a telegram from the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal expressing thanks for the Society’s good wishes. 

8. Read and recorded a letter from the Karnaiic Histori- 
cal Research Society expressing the Society’s sympathy in 
connection with the damage caused by the earthquake of 
January 15th, 1934. 

9. Considered the arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Resolved that the following be elected Office-bearers. 

Resolved that Mr. K. P. jayaswal should move that the 
following be elected Office-bearers for the year 1934-35. 

President ; His Excellency Sir James David Sift on, 
K.C.S.h, K.C.I.E., LC.S. 

Vice-President; The Hon’ble Mr. justice J. F. W. 
James, M.A., I.C.S., Barrister-at-Law. 

Secretary; Mr, J. L. Hill, MA, 

Joint-Secretary; Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A, 

Treasurer : — Mr, Sham Bahadur, Barrister-at-Law. 

Librarian : — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Editor. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F, W. James, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian, who ar§ ex-officio members). 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law* 

Mr, G. E. Fawcus, M.A., OLE., O.B.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph. D, 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A,, B.L., M.L.C, 
Mr. H. R. Batheia, M.A, 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A, 

Mr. H. Lambert, M.A. 

], L. Hill, 

20-3-1934, Honorary General Secretary ; 
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Proceedings of the Annual Genera! Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society held 
on the 22nd March, 1934, in the Physics 
Lecture Theatre, Science College, Patna, the 
Vice=President of the Society, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., I.C.S. 
presiding. 

1. On the motion of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, the following 
were elected officers and members of the Council for the year 
1934-35. 

President 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.C.S .1., 
K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Vice-President 

The Hon ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., 

I.C.S., Barrister-at-Law. 

Secretary 

Mr. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Joint Secretary 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Treasurer 

Mr. Sham. Bahadur, Barrister-at-Law. 

Librarian 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Editor. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A,, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 



12 $ notes or the quarter [ 3 , b .o.h.s. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 

Secretary Treasurer, and Librarian, who are ex-officio 
members) : — 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice J. P. W, James, M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A.. O.E.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr, Hari Chand Sastri, D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 
Mr. H. R, Batheja, M.A, 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. 

Mr. H. Lambert, M.A, 

2. Mr, Sham Bahadur, Honorary Treasurer, presented 
the Annual Statement of Accounts for 1933-34, which was 
taken as read. 

3. The Vice-President, the Hon'ble Mr, Justice J. F, W. 
James, reviewed the work of the Society during the year. 

4. Dr. Stella Kramrisch of the Calcutta University deli- 
vered a very interesting lantern lecture on the subject 

“Mediaeval Indian Sculptured* 

5. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal then proposed a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. 

6. Mr. D. N. Sen proposed a vote of thanks to the chair. 


I 


I 




28th March, 1934. 


J. L. Hill. 

Honorary General Secretary . 


Bihar and Orissa Research Society 

Annua! Report for 1933-34. 

I. MEMBERSHIP. 

The total number of ordinary members and subscribers 
to the. Society's Journal on the 31st December, 1933, was 164. 
This represents a decrease of four from the corresponding 
figure at the end of 1932, the Society losing three of its ordinary 
members by death and seven by resignation, and the Journal 
one of its subscribers, while seven new members were en- 
rolled. With the 1 1 honorary and the 16 life members, the 
total membership of the Society stands at 191. Rai Bahadur 
Radha Krishna Jalan was elected a Vice-Patron of the Society. 

II. MEETINGS. 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on the 23rd 
March, 1933, in the Patna University Library Hall, His Excel- 
lency Sir James Sifton, President of the Society, presiding. 
After the transaction of formal business, the Vice-President, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, reviewed the work of the 
Society during the past year. The meeting was followed by 
a lecture on “The Mithra Cult" delivered by Professor Poure- 
Davoud. 

Meetings of the Council were held on the 19th March, 
30th July, 9th September and 17th December, 1933. 

HI. JOURNAL. 

During the period under review Volume XIX (Parts 1-2 
and 3 and 4) of the Society's Journal was published, containing 
419 pages, 20 plates and 2 maps. Part 1 of Volume XX is in 
the press. The Editorial Board is the same as that of the year 

1933- 

The Society has also undertaken the work of editing and 
printing Francis Buchanan's Reports on Shahabdd and 
Bhagalpar as well as his Account of the 'Districts of Bihar and 

17 
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of the City of Patna. The Society lias been greatly assisted 
in both these publications. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa has granted Rs. 1,000 towards the printing of 
the * ‘Account of the Districts of Bihar and of the City of 
Patna/* which the Vice-President has undertaken to edit; and 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan has most generously con- 
sented to print the, Shahabad and Bhagalpur Reports free of 
charge at the Patna Law Press. Without these acts of patron- 
age the Society could not have undertaken the, publications. 
Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, assisted by Messrs. K. K. Dufcfc and 
]. N. Sarkar, is superintending the editing of the two Reports. 

The School of Oriental Studies, London, has been put on 
our Journal's Exchange list. 

IV. LIBRARY. 

During the year 173 books (224 volumes), of which 6 
were Sanskrit, 3 Pali, and 1 Oriya works, were added to the 
Library. Of this total 54 were presented, while 108 were ob- 
tained by exchange and 12 by purchase. On the 3 1st 
December, 1933, the Library contained 6,350 volumes as com- 
pared with 6,126 volumes at the end of the previous year. Out 
of the Mayurbhanj donation to the Library the sum of Rs. 609-2 
was spent on books and almirahs during the financial year up 
to February 1934, 

Maha-Pandita Rahula Sarikrityayana has most generously 
made a conditional gift of 932 bundles of Tibetan manuscripts. 
For the storage of this valuable collection a new almirah in the 
Secretary’s room has been made. The cost of the almirah, 
Rs. 690/-; and the transit charges of the manuscripts, 
Rs. 324-13, have been met from the Mayurbhanj Fund. 

V. SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS. 

The search for manuscripts proceeded steadily throughout 
the year under the supervision of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri. Pandit Vishnu Lai Sastri was employed in the 
Darbhanga district and catalogued 990 manuscripts from March, 
1933 to February, 1934. He was on privilege leave from 27th 
November to 1 1th December, 1933. Frpra 2 1st April to 11th 
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May, 1933, he was employed at Headquarters to help the 
Editor in connection with the Kandaha Inscription! of King 
Narasirnhadeva of Mithila. Owing to the disturbances caused 
by the earthquake' in North Bihar, the Pandit was recalled to 
Patna in the first week of March, 1 934, to* help in arranging the 
manuscripts arid make them ready for the press. 

VI. ACCOUNTS. 

The Annual Statement of Accounts is being presented by 
the Honorary Treasurer and will be printed separately. 

J. L. HILL. 

Honorary General Secretary. 

Statement of Aeeounts from Aprils 1333 to 
February 1834* 

A. The actuals for 1932-33 showed a closing balance of 
Rs. 2,860-10-3 with the amount transferred to fixed deposit, 
viz., Rs. 4,904-10-10 the total balance to the credit of the 
Society was Rs. 7,765-5-1 at the end of 1932-33. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 28th February, 1934 
the current account closing balance was Rs. 3,912-0-5. To 
this... must be added the amount on fixed deposit viz., 
Rs. 2,594-10-9 which gives a total of Rs. 6,506-11-2. 

C. The chief sources of income are the Government' 
grant, subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society’s Journal and 
interest on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to 
the 28th February, 1934 amounted to Rs. 1,129-3-7, up to- the 
28th February, 1933, the realised amount was Rs. 1,800-4-0. 
The estimate, for the whole financial year was Rs. 1,600. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published 
literature amounted to Rs. 203-0-4 up to the end of February, 
1934. For the same period last year, the amount was 
Rs, 691-9-0. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 133-12-11 
up to February, 1934. 1 

S. BAHADUR, 

Wih March, 1934 Honorary Treasurer. 
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Actuals up to February £8, 1984, 

INCOME. 

Actuals Revised, .Budget 



Rs. 

A 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Subscriptions 

1,129 

3 

7 

1 ,600 

0 

0 

Sale of journal 

193 

0 

11 

800 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous (a) 

2,069 

11 

0 

. . 



Postage Recovered 

1! 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Sale of Catalogue of ... 







Mithila Manuscripts 

10 

0 

0 




Sale of Buchanan Parnca 







Report 


... 


.. 

• 


Government grant 

5,633 

0 

0 

4,633 

0 

0 

Hath wa Fund 

1,725 

12 

0 

2,717 

7 

0 

Darbhanga Fund 

717 

15 

0 

3,640 

3 

10 

Mayurbhanja Fund 


... ■ 


1,372 

12 

42 

Opening Balance 

2,660 

10 

3 

1,144 

14 

m 

Grand Total 

14,350 

4 

9 

15,918 

5 

1 


(a) This includes Rs. 2,000 received from Allahabad 
Bank ( Fixed Deposit ). 

S. BAHADUR, 

1 0th March, 1934 Honorary Treasurer. 
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Aotuals up t® February 28, 1934. 
EXPENDITURE. 


Actuals 


Establishment 
Mithila Pandit 
Telephone 
Printing Charges 
Postage 
Stationery 
Library 

Electrical Charges 
Out of Hathwa Fund 
Out of Darbhanga Fund 
Out of Mayurbhanja Fund 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous (a) 

Total 

Closing Balance ( h ) 

Grand Total 


Revised Budget 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1,255 

8 

0 

1,259 

0 

0 

1.360 

10 

7 

1,405 

0 

0 

168 

12 

0 

169 

0 

0 

4,152 

14 

3 

3,400 

0 

0 

203 

12 

0 

300 

0 

0 

41 

2 

0 

60 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

73 

12 

0 

125 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2,717 

7 

0 




2,040 

0 

0 

609 

2 

0 

739 

12 

VA 

2,219 

11 

6 

350 

0 

0 

10,436 

1 4 

4 

12,915 

3 


3,912 0 

5 

3,003 

I 

nVz 

14,350 4 

9 

15,918 

5 

i 


(a) This includes Rs. 2.000 0 0 sent to 
bad Bank in fixed Deposit. 


Allaha- 


10th March, 1934 


S. BAHADUR, 

Honorary Treasurer. 
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Transliteration of Hi© Devanagari Alphabet adopted 
in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society from 1925. 


(AmsvSra) m 
(. Ammsika ) m 
( Visarga ) h 


x {/ihvam^Ltlya) h 
) ( (Upadhmarilya) h 

(Avagraha) 

( U ditto , ) 

{Svariia) 

S {Anudatta) , 


Devanagari. 

Roman. 

1 Devanagari, 

Roman, 

m 

a 

8 

t 

SIT 

a 

«? 

th 

f 

I 


d 

t 

i 


dh 


u 

* 

n 

* 

u 


P 


r or ri 


ph 

* 

r or ri 

«r 

b 

5 

1 

“4? 

bli 
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Leading Articles 

YajSopavIta or “The Sacred Thread” 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

Yajnopavita is at present understood as the Sacred Thread 
that is to be worn by the twice-born classes from the time of 
the Upanayana ceremony onwards. The popular belief is that 
the Upanayana ceremony is primarily intended for investing 
the boy with this mysterious thread and the Sravani ritual for 
the purpose of renewing it annually. Both these conceptions 
are however wrong, as will be clear from the history of 
Yajnopavita, 

Later writers explain Yajnopavita thread as symbolical of 
the Gunamayi Maya as it was visualised by the Creator at the 
time of creation , 1 but its original significance was entirely 
different. Grammatically, Yajnopavita is an adjective and 
refers to something that is worn at the time of the sacrifice. 

i i 

ft 

Asvalayana quoted in Viramitrodaya, 

Sanskaraprakfit^a, p. 419. 
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Hindu notion of decency required that the upper part of the 
body should be properly covered when one was engaged in 
sacred functions like sacrifices, charity or svadhydyaJ Yajno*. 
pavita denoted the upper garment when it was worn in the 
proper manner prescribed for sacred occasions. The Taittiriya 
Samhita is explicit on the point; it says that Yajnopavita means 
wearing the garment in a particular manner; when the garment 
is passed under the right and over the left shoulder, it becomes 
Yajnopavita according to the authority of Brahmana works . 3 
The same garment was called Prachinavffca when it was worn 
exactly in the reverse way and Nivita when it was allowed to 
hang like a garland. 

The upper garment that was thus used was normally a piece 
of cloth. But in pre-historic times when the art of spinning and 
weaving was not known, it was a piece of deer-skin. The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka states that it should be a piece of deer-skin, 
rather than a piece of cloth/ In course of time when clothes 
became common, the upper garment also became a cotton pro- 
duct, but earlier tradition of the deer-skin was in a way pre- 
served by continuing the use of a small deer-skin patch on such 
occasions. In later times when Yajnopavita as a piece of cloth 
was replaced by Yajnopavita in the form of the thread, this 
piece of deer-skin was strung in it. This custom still obtains 
at the time of Upanayana, 

In the early period, Yajnopavita was normally in the form 
of a full upper garment like the dupatfd of northern India or 
the uparane of Maharashfra. The Apastamba Dharma Sutra 
states distinctly that Yajnopavita should be normally in the form 
of upper garment; wearing a thread instead is only the second 

pwilM ti 

Baudhayana in SmriHchan drika, 

Samkdralianda, p, 299. 

mmn \\ II, r, 33 

Nigamapariimhta in Smrtiichmdrika* p. 84, 

4 I II. I. 
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alternative. 5 Jfatukania quoted in the Smriti c h andri kd dis- 
tinctly declares that Yajnopavita in the form of the thread is 
permissible only when the upper garment of the normal size 
is not available. 6 The view of Rishyasringa is the same. 7 

Yajnopavita was to be worn on sacred occasions like 
the sacrifice or the prayer. In course of time the conception 
'of the sacrifice changed; the whole life came to be regarded 
as a period when everything that one does should be dedicated 
to* the Creator, Duration of the sacred duties and life thus be- 
came conterminous. If then the Yajnopavita was to be con- 
tinuously used during the time o'ne is engaged in sacred duties, 
it must be used all the twenty-four hours. This could be 
feasible only if the Yajnopavita assumed a more manageable 
form. It was probably on this account that Yajnopavita was 
allowed to dwindle in form into the modem Sacred Thread. 
The alternatives placed before society were many. Some were 
in favour of the continuance of the old custom; they held that 
it was sufficient if the Yajnopavita was worn as long as practi- 
cable, it need not be worn continuously for 24 hours. 8 Others 
were in favour of substituting a Kusa rope for the unmanage- 
able upper garment. 9 But Kusa rope could not be pleasant in 
touch and so some others advocated that cotton thread should 
be preferred for the purpose. 30 The reason in recommending 
the new substitutes was convenience and nothing else. For a 

6 mm \ 

*qfq rn II Ih 2* 21-22. 

6 m i 

iff ferafir i?rN ti 

7 ^fq m fern qj?* a Quoted in 

Smritichandrikfl , Sans\araka?ida, p. 84. 

wwt msgqftcT finmfafa: a 

ftwmfsre' in p. 84 

9 sjsfttrftci ircfJ w' W ^Tfq i Go - Gr - s -> I- 2. l. 

10 -?}fq ^ i Dh - s > H. 2 - 22 - 
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long time they were not popular; hence we find that in the 
Upanayana ceremony as it is described in most of the Grihya- 
sutras, there is no mention of the boy being invested with the 
sacred thread. Instead we have the description of the boy 
being offered the dupatta or uparane i.e. the upper garment 
at one stage of the ritual. 

In course of time, however, owing to its obvious conve- 
nience, the innovation of the Sacred Thread became popular 
and its original significance was gradually forgotten. Brahma* 
chari was to- wear only one Sacred Thread, but Snataka was 
to wear two, one for the inner and the other for the upper 
garment. 11 It was clearly forgotten by this time that Yajrio- 
pavita was intended to be the upper garment. If Snataka 
was to wear two Yajnopavitas, the Grihastha must wear three, 
for he was one stage higher. The G rihya-san gra ha however, 
thinks that this third Sacred Thread' was in lieu of the upper 
garment. 12 Devala also holds the same view, an upper garment 
he says is not always at band, hence the recommendation to 
wear the third Sacred Thread. 13 

In course of time Yajnapavita came to be invested with 
mysterious efficacy. The Aditya Parana declares that: it has 
the power of destroying demons. When such notions began 
to prevail in society, it is no wonder that the view began to be 
advocated that the greater the number of the Sacred Threads, 
the better would be our spiritual and material welfare. 
Kasyapa would recommend 2, 3, 5, or 10 Sacred Threads for 
the house-holder; 14 an anonymous text quoted by Mifcramisra is 
in favour of as many Sacred Threads as possible. 1 " All this 

11 fTOf fWitf Vasishta in Viramiirodaya, 

Sansl^araprakaSa , p. 421. 

12 Wfflh tjftsSRf ! Ibid., p. 91. 

i 13 Wraiff I Quoted in Smfilichandri\a, 

ibid., p. 301. 

14 sWqt'smrft tow nfai: wjfsnfa VMS., p. 42 1. 

is ’qrgwift: ‘"wtfa’ m ibid. 
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vividly shows how the original significance of the Yajnopavlta 
was completely forgotten by this time. 

When Yajnopavita assumed the form of the thread, the 
custom gained ground of making each of its thread a consti- 
tuent product of nine smaller threads. Omkara, Agni, Bhaga, 
Soma, Pitris, Prajapati, Vasu, Dharma, and Sarva-devas were 
taken to be the presiding deities of the nine threads of the 
Sacred Thread. 

Even when the Yajnopavlta dwindled into the Sacred 
Thread, it could be occasionally removed in the course of the 
day. The Taittiriya, Katha, Kanva, and Vajasaneya schools 
were in favour of permitting the removal of the Sacred Thread 
at the time of the daily bath ; 16 the Rigvedins and the Sama- 
vedins however advocated the doctrine that the Sacred Thread 
should never be separated from one’s person. The latter view 
eventually prevailed and still obtains in Hindu society. 


gjr* g ift* fei: n 


Kosalananda Kavyam 

By L. P. Parley a Sarma 

My attention was first drawn to this historical Sanskrit 
poem, which can be said to be the only authentic document 
about the history of the Chauhan Maharajas of Patna cum 
Sambalpur Kingdoms, when in 1925 I came across a mention 
of it in the Orissa Feudatory States Gazetteers . 

I quote the po-rtion relating to this poem from the Orissa 
Feudatory States Gazetteer , p. 285 : — 

“It appears from the Kosalananda , a local work on the 
history of the Patna Raj~family that Baijal Deo, the third chief 
from Ramai Deo, was the most powerful Chief and extended 
his dominions far and wide. He fought with Ram Chandra 
and Mahaling Gajpatis of Orissa for six years. Bamra was 
reduced to an annual tribute of 16 elephants, Gangpur, Bonai 
and other neighbouring states submitted without a fight, and 
Baud and Sirguza also submitted. It is said 72 chiefs were 
made tributary to Patna by Baijal Deo I. Dhenkanal was also 
subdued and the temple of the golden Mahadeo at Sonepur 
was built by him.** 

As mentioned in a footnote to my paper on “Mr. C. U. 
Wills on the Sambalpur Atharagarh*' published in the /HQ., 
June, 1929, I was able to discover a palm-leaf manuscript of 
* Kosalananda * in Oriya characters in the Sonepur Raj, Orissa. 
The possessor of this copy of the manuscript gave me the 
following account of its first find : — 

Pandit Chintamani Nanda, Vidyabhu^aiia, the famous 
Sanskrit scholar of Sambalpur, came across and obtained the 
original copy of manuscript of ‘Kosalananda* on palm-leaf 
in Oriya characters, in the Nartdol Zamindari under the 
Pa|na State, which was then in the Chhattisgarh Divi- 
sion of the C. P. This was about 70 years ago. The 
present possessor of the manuscript was at that time 
a student of the Vidyabhu§ana. As this student was 
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in charge of the Vidyabhusana’s own library, he tried to 
avail himself of the opportunity of preparing a copy of it 
for his personal use. But this work could not be done prompt- 
ly. In the meantime the renowned Vidyabhusana breathed 
his last. The manuscript fell a victim to ants and was partly 
damaged. The copy which I saw has been prepared with 
the help of the damaged copy, which is said to be still in 
existence. I wanted to examine the original damaged copy 
of the manuscript, with a view to compare the s'Zofcas, I took 
down as specimens from the historical poem, but the possessor 
could not lay his hands on it as it was misplaced among heaps 
of palm-leaf manuscripts of his collection. 

The poem contains in all 21 sargas. The names 

of some of them are given below : — 

sun vm mi 

0 , ft 

2nd mi 
[ 3rd mi 


ferrer 16 th sw: 

r-> ft ft 

m 17 th mi 

1 8th mi 
wjf 19 th mi 

$fm mi 

The 1st sloka of the 1st runs thus: — 

3s ntftf 

The 2nd canto contains the following sC5TN» 

—ft— — ., iv ^,- n „, rwi - r - 1rn „*»££** - 

wrWpF** ^tfT^ frer 

iprteffarg tm wffcwa* i 
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^TS3ff?r || 

Rama Deva or Rama! Deva, the founder of the Chauhan 
dynasty of Patna cum Sambalpur kingdom, is said to have 
been bom at Patna in the house of a Brahmana, who named 
him as "Rama ; — 

gw TO 

gsrR^m i 


. 1 . 12 . 


srcffcRT “*ru” srcra: u 

SWTf SRTJlfa 

5R#jfn ^t^sir tts^ 

srereif it 

* sJ. 17. 

From the above sloka it appears that the state of Patna 

then formed a part of country. 

in one place the poem mentions one a prince of 

. 

TOW 

*gft ^ 

p L . r . L _”y u a r-'. s 

STFSRJ I 

%sfasrp 95*5: II 

This lived about 4200 kali=Vikram era 1170. 

The genealogy of 'CTOt^ is found described in the follow- 
ing verses taken down from the very manuscript : — 


j: tst# Trsre^r: i 

acipt 

Rt^mrr jrtewra: iikii 

g^T^gniRT 
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ggfcr: graggf%fg | c?fg 

^nsrt ftg^rtstw sroraw .* it 

g§$t *rsn:iS* srfggsppm fg?OTT%g grars- 
^5rt fg®Fg f?Tts?ra^3pfl isra- i 

f?^ffr jitg, RwrjTtssrsr^gfgspi ifa Rnregggscft u 


gFHig, 



^prt gffeft ^rsfgsTOT 
m sfTffig gm w®i fftigd tmi 


m$ gft-sfs fg 


fggsgg$g[ *rm m qfg: 
g^* #?g*i tflasrafg: 
g#*gfg; sforerem ^ijrfg: n 
fggrg m s rcfagjwi 

«PTO gOTTcgqSrf I 

gw? gtgm m: 
bWW: sg’ft JPTtf^U 

The poem thus depicts the father of its hero, Baliyarsingh. 

- -,»y Q , o « „ _, 



ggt vrggL^ftg^rw^fg: u 
^?j| gg:?IFTWN WR& 
wm gfagg sgfgg 
feg; sgfr g%fSro Vr: 
gg: r gmf g v rfe t f f ftg » 


From the above verse the date of the birth of Balasingh, 
otherwise known, as Vlrasingh or Baliyarsingh, can be worked 
out. 

With reference to the questions as given in, the F. S. 
2 
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Gazetteer, the poem is not silent. But the SlokfiO don’t fully 
attest what has been stated in the gazetteer. 

tern 

ff^cS^TTfr?: W- II 

0 - . rv - S , ..... *!s.— C" 

rsgrcrt 



rtI ._ % LT ,_ r _. o n: .... r LTj . „ _jv 

WHT fSpl 4TOT. 
!RfTq-Hq?rrf^c it 


In the 3rd slo^a ££ ?f^<l+t^i” — gives us the date 4312 

Kaliyuga = Vikrama Samvat 1268. 

=jq-?n%: qanfe *nrr ^ i 
qraferr *rar sfti: srsN*: n 
^ gqg; fag: 

, , *\ „ v .. *■ .._ , .. 

sre sF t reft mzm q$n$ra: 

(»«««) 
wtot suwif 

5r*cttr»z sra ifjrar ?rargtf3T u 
^UTE[5T WET^cIT TOR!. ’'COT 

??rag?fl[g,fa sfapcfa-rtf^srac: it 
stT?f qigrtgar 

3RT§ WCTSfalt g<?TW% 

(»■»■».«) 

OTT g^RJJtfa: I 
* » « « II 

argsTT f?5: ’SrsjgiTTOOT 
wot* vr^: ti 

*f ®6T ^f^RTT I 
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^reiip! Trfegq i 
^srcrsfm e ^ ipt^t gfera: n 
& # » 


ftrg'rrar fownfipsr ^jqfg: 
gff ^gnurt ^cgr ^rfeai: is 

?g : #: firs f^g: 

e*rr ^?q‘ fcrar^gk^sr: u 
srersn 5f*rs& 

?s^ arer ^ fenwi ® ® 

%3ftrf ^d%: 

jth: cftisrc i^aferfa^ii 

There were two kings by the name of Baijala Deva. 
Baijala Deva II, son of Vikramaditya and father of Hlradhar 
Deva, was the author of a treatise on Sanskrit Grammar 
named * which poem is otherwise known as 

f or %3J5T=BT5sp^ in Orissa and Bengal. 


I would like to acquaint the reader with some more slokas 
from the ‘Kosalananda.’ 


, „ ., _ <yf* „ . T r .. f- , 

fi&P *W3TpI W?% 1 



S1^%IT ¥R3Rf-4l#-TR1% II 



«■ 


fNtapr srat[[ *w 


* Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss., C. P. No. 3103-3105, p, 287. 
f Do No. 3357, pp. 311. 
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ii , ..- n - , 0 , L , rv _,fcn. .TTi r ri , P-T T nri ^t C-j-A k » 

jpfiw mwn n 


feiK snsf sife ??raw4 ii 

It is said that in appreciation of this work, Maharaja 
Baliyar Singh (Vlra Singh) bestowed upon its author, a village 
named, KhandapaK, line author Pandit Ganga Dhara Misra 
belonged to the ‘Raj-Guru’ family of Utkala Brahmins of 
Sambaipur. He or his ancestors must have immigrated from 
the Puri District, the seat of Vedic Brahmins called ‘ Uikalas * 
The manuscript of the * Kosalatianda has the following : — 

hwttc: trr?F?P* iro: 

. _ a. f " -T. V r .„ . 

US* e^tsq - §<$*- 

„ 2 , _____ _ , 

h grgsfT =a I 

^rufteff qgerarr 

qfectr *r srfwsr 
ij^c^rr ^spt: §3 s ® » 

& $ 3 : 0 

The two slokas which refer to the poet run thus : — 

iSKwfef srreracw ^irrfSrfvr: i 

Sira: STWpRTfSra: 5^351: 

pig fin# sffarar 
nWfara qfetRRT SfrTjfft 1 
5iTtt 35=?! srWg ?rf^n^T firara 1 g? 

ntentw «* 

* The Sanskrit verses quoted in this paper have been left untouched. 
They stand exactly as fthey appear in the original manuscript under 
reference. 


Baudh Undated Grant of Ranabliafijadeva 

By A. C. Banerji, M.A., Calcutta. 

Four sets of ancient copper plate grants were handed over 
to the late Mr. R. D. Banerji by Pandit Tarakesvar Gangoly 
of the Mayurbhanj State, for decipherment. Out of these four, 
three Were charters of Bhanja dynasty, and the fourth was a 
charter of Devanandadeva. All of them were noticed by the 
late scholar in his History of Orissa Vol. I; but on account 
of his sudden death, and continued ill-health prior to that 
event, he was able to decipher only one record. Before the 
manuscript could be sent to the Press, the grant was published 
by Mr. Binayak Misra. 1 I am now editing one of these grants 
with the permission of Mr. Paramananda Acharya, State 
Archaeologist, Mayurbhanj. My thanks are also due to 
Pandit Gangoly for securing me the necessary permission. 

The grant in question was discovered in the little state of 
Baudh in Orissa, but the exact find spot is not known to me. It 
consists of three copper plates, held together by means of a 
thick ring of copper, which passes through a round hole 
cn the left side of each plate. A copper seal oval in shape, 
measuring 2" in the major axis and V/ 2 " in the minor axis is 
soldered to the ring. 2 The writing covers two sides of one 
plate and one side of two plates. The inscription on the seal , 
reads §ri~Ranab hanjadevasya. Above the name is a crescent 
and below it a Bull walking to left. It seems to me that the 
third plate of this charter was not a part of the original grant 
as no connection can be established between lines 29 and 30. 

The inscription on the first plate begins with the usual 
phrases samhara-kdla-hutahhug-vikcirala etc. Silabhanja is 
mentioned in line 6, Satrubhanja in line 10, and the donor 

1 JBORS., vol. xvii, pp. 104-18. 

2 I am indebted to Mr. Acharya for these details. 
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in line 19. Therefore in this grant we have the following 
chronology 

[Silabhanja 

£atrubhanja 

Ranabhanja 

Paramaoakr^avo, Bhanj~dmala~kute-til®k a samadhi- 

gaia~panca~maha$ahdo nmhdsamanta-vandiia Stambhesvari 
labdha-oara-prasado, Ranal^ah. 

It is therefore apparent that this grant belongs to Rana* 
bhanja I, and not Ranabhanja II. 1 In the Baudh grant of the 
54th regnal year of this king, he is described as a Maharaja , 
hence we may conclude from the preamble of this grant that 
it was issued in the earlier part of the donor’s reign. 

The object of the charter was td grant the village of 
AMVASARI in the mandala of Khinjali to a brahmana named 
Devahara son of Kachila, and grandson of Bhattaputra Kesava 
who had emigrated from Madhyadesa and settled at a village 
called Mahisipadraka. The donee belonged to* the Kanva gotra, 

; Asvalayana sakha, the Vahbhricha charana. The village 
' granted was in the neighbourhood of Sivarakhanda in the 
Dakshinapali sub-division. 

The grant was written by Padmanabha son of Vanina 
Pandi who was an inhabitant of Gandhafcapafci. This Pandi 
and his sons seems to have been entrusted with inscribing royal 
charters, by the Bhanja kings of Khinjali mandala , A son of 
Pandi named ^ivanaga is mentioned in the Sonpur plates of 
Satrubhaiija. 2 Padmanabha, who inscribed this grant, was 
also responsible for Singara plates of the 9th regnal year of the 
: king. 

The language of the grant is very incorrect Sanskrit, and 
the mistakes made by the scribe are numerous. 1 have 
indicated the metres of the portion written in verses, but the 
composer seems to* have very little idea of prosody, and many 

1 JBORS .» vol. xiv, pp. 1 14-26. R. D. Banerji, Hittory of Ortma 
vol. i, p. 170, Calcutta, 1930. 

2 E/., vol. xvii, p. 200. 
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stanzas have been, left incomplete. The characters of, the grants 
is similar to that of other records of this king. 1 am' inclined 
to place this record after the Baudh grant of the 28th regnal 
year of the king. 

Regarding ORTHOGRAPHY we have to note that to has 
been doubled whenever it has been used before ra (cf. 
diapattram line 5; and samattraya in line 9). The village of 
Gandhatapati seems to be the modem village of Gandharadi 
in the Baudh state. I am unable to identify 1 other place 
names. 1 

The plates are now kept in the Museum of Archaeology 
at Baripada, the chief town of Mayurbhanj State. 


TEXT* 

FIRST PLATE : FIRST SIDE 

1. Onx 2 svastih 3 || Samhara 4 -kala-hutabhug>-vikarala- 
ghorah | 5 sambhranta-kinkara-kri- 

2 . tanta-nitanta-bhmnam | bhinn-andhak-asura-mahagah- 
an-atapattras 6 [\*] tad = bhairavam Hara-va- 

3. purbha [va*] tah prapatu| 5 [ | j*] Durvvara 4 -varana-rana~ 
pratipaksha- [paksha*] -Lakshmlh | 5 hatha-grahana-su 

4. prasrita 7 pratapa[h*] | Bhanja naradhipatayo v(b)ahav 
(b)o v(b)abhur-udbhutay e- tra 8 j 5 bhuya 9 bhu(u) 

5. ri-sahasra-samkhyah [ I! *] 4 Stesham 10 kule sakala bhu~ 
tala (bhutala)-pada(la)-mauli | 5 

6. mabarchchit-anghri-yu [ga*]lo valava [n*] nripo = 

tab 11 || 5ri-£ilabhah]a~devah 

* Edited from the original plates. 

1 B. Misra, Medieval Dynasties of Orissa, p. 46, no. 10 ; Calcutta, 1933. 

2 Expressed by a symbol. 

3 read svastu 4 Metre : Vasantatilaka. 

5 The punctuation or visarga is superfluous. < 

6 read aiapaitram . 7 read supraprasrita . 

8 read hahavo~hahauvm~ udbhuiaye = itra, 

9 read bhtivi. 10 read Teshatn , 

II The other grants have bhut 
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7. prakasah 1 paumsha-rasmi-chakra-nirdant-a [ri* ] hri- 
dayo sya pita nripasya | [j|*] Gambhi- 2 * 

8. ryena payonklhih sthirataya bhumir-vvalen — anilas- 

tejobhirjvalanor~yamam n 

9. samatraya 4 * * ' subhai-*’ yasobhih sasl atma-sarvva-jagan- 
manah sthltatvayaMa 

10. tt-avakaso viyut 7 | 1 ' $ri~$atrabhanja ity — atula-dhi[h # ] 
III* 1 Tasy = almajah svayambhu»vat j [ [ | *' | 


SECOND PLATE: FIRST SIDE. 

1 1 . Anye-nya-madamana-mllltah 8 * samuddhata-nripa- 
chakra chaturanga-v(b)ala-kshobhali 0 | 

12. chalita-dliara-mandala 10 * gaja-turaga-kshura-nirdarana 
prasarad-atulah" \ v " dhulrvi- 

1 3. tana-samchhanna-jany-afigana 1,1 gaja-skandha-vedika 
svayamvar-ayata [|*| parinata 14 

1 4. Jaya-lakahmih j 12 samanandita-paur)ana-ma^asall 1, * 
srlmad-Bhanja-bhupatih pura[d*| =Dhri« 

15. tl-pura-namnah | [ 1 1 * ] sarad-amala-dhavala-kara-yaiah- 
pafala-dhavalita 

16. dig-vadano [|| # ] Anavarata-pravrittah j 12 sanmana 16 
da(da)n-anandita-sakala-]a- 

17. no and&ja-vamsa-prabhavah 1 ParamavaisKnavo- 
mata-pitri-pad-anudhyato 


1 read pra\afah u 2 Metre ; Sardulvikridita. 

3 read yamam. 4 read samataya. 

5 read iubhrair . 6 read sthitataya. 

7 read viyat-jatah. 

8 read A ny~onya~mardamana milita . 

.,9 read k^bobha. 

10 read mandalo . 11 read atula-dhuli 

12 the punctuation is superfluous. 

13 read samchhanrta-jany-angano . 14 read parinita . 

15 read pattrajana-manasah . 

16 read anaMrata-pravritta-sanmana . 



' ' i * * FIRST PLXTE : FIRST SIDE 





fciStl 






isvP'tr. *2 & z- 

& £ & it £ 

H? : ' t£ £ & l'£ ^ 

bT Jf- ,u; i*-' £ 


ilp«t I 

l-ft; 5 I 

r h ^ . • ^p ; Vy^ $T 



SECOND PLATE : SECOND SIDE 



K| 


pw 

m&. 




ff: Si ' c gf 

r- gm 










< Seal > 
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! 8. Bhanj-amala-kula-tilakah 1 1 8 samadigatah 2 -panchama- 
ha“sabdah(sabdo) mahasa- 

1 9. manta-vandita Stambhesvari-lavdha-vara-prasadab 3 
Ranaka [h*] sri-RANABHANJA 

20. deva-kusali | lh = aiva KHINJALI-mandale bha- 
vishyad-raja-rajanak-a 


SECOND PLATE : SECOND SIDE. 

21. ntaranga-kumarahmatta 4 mahasamanta-brahmana- 
pradhanann-anys-cha 5 ~dandapa [s*] i 

22. ka chata-bhata-vallabha-jatiyan | yatharhim(arham) 
manayati bodhayati samandisa- 

23. yati 6 ch-anyat | sarvvatah sivam = asmakam viditam- 
astu bhavatamh 7 1 1 Dakshina 

24. pali-Sivarakhanda-pratibaddha || 8 Amvasarbgramas- 
chatufh*] si(si)m a-p ary an ta 

25. nidh-aupanidhi sahitam 9 || Visubha — 10 samkrantau 
mata-pitror = atmanas = cha 

26. puny(ny)~abhi~vridh(ddh)aye salila-dhara-purasvarena 11 
vidhinah 7 vidhi-vi 

27. dhanena sa-vidh-oyam tamvra-sasanam pradatah 12 || 
Kanva-gotraya Angirasa 

28. Aj amilha- 1 3 kanva trlyarisaya 14 -pravaraya Aslayana 15 
-sakhaya ] Vabhrija (Vahvricha) 

1 read iilaka. 2 read samadhigata . 

3 read prasado. 4 read humaramaiya. 

5 read hrahmana-pradhcinan-anyams ~ cha . 

6 read samadisayati. 

7 The visarga is superfluous. 

8 The punctuation is superfluous. 

9 read nidhye-upanidhi-sahita. + 

10 read Vishtthha . 

11 read purahsarena. 12 read pradatta. 

13 read A jamidha-kanva. 14 read try-arsheya. 

15 read A&valayana~Sa1zhaya . 
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29. charanya 1 Madhyadlesa-vinirgata(aya)-Mahishipadraka- 

vastavya~Bhataputra~Ka- 

30 . cliila-suta-Kesliava-naptri ne a Bhat [ f : 1 aputra-DE VA- 
HARASYA* pradatah 4 || 


THIRD PLATE : FIRST SIDE. 

31. J(Y)asya-}(y)asya yada bhumi[s*l tasya-tasya-tada 
phalam | Harate-haryate bhumifm*] ma- 

32. nda-budhi(ddhls) — tamavptalb*] || Tatakanarp sa(sa)- 
hasrani ch~asvarnedha-sa(sa)tani cha Goglina 

33. sa(sa)ta~sahasrena bhumi-hafcra(rta) na sudhyati 4 || 
Sva-datam 5 para-datam- Va yo harati-va- 

34. sundharam sa(sa) visKthayam-krimir-bhutva pitribhlh 
(bhi) saha pachyate || Bhumim-yah pratigri- 

35. hn(n)ati bhumirn yah prayachchhati [|*] ubhau-tau 
punya karmanau niyatau(rn) sva- 

36. rga-gaminau || [A*]sphotayanti pitarah vaglayantF 
pitamahafh^J [|*] bhumi- 

37. data~kule~jata [h # ] 7 sa-mah 8 ~strata° bhavisyati || Arddh-a 
(a}ngulena-8i(si) mayanvharane 

38. na-pranasya(sya)ti-sa~vadhau 10 Varunai [h s ] pasa (sa)~ 
air-txryag-yonishu jayafce || Y ath =» apsu 

39. patitam Syakras 1 1 -taila- v(b)indu [r* ] -visarpati [ | * ] evam 
bhiiml kritam danam sahsye»sasye 12 praro- 

40- hati II Sn-Gandhata-patya-vasfcavya-Vanika-Pandi 
suta-PADMANABHENA likhita- 
41. m-itih II 0 IS 


^ 1 read charanaya. 

3 read Devaharaya. 

5 read iuddhatu 
1 read praval gay anti. 
9 read irata. 

11 read ia\re4aih etc. 


2 read Ke&ava«napirc, 
4 read pradetta* 

6 read dattam . 

8 read me 
10 read haddho. 

12 read smye* 



So-called Tribal Coinages of Northern India 

A. C. Banerji, M.A., Calcutta 

This contribution does not propose to deal with all the 
tribes who are known to have inhabited the various parts of 
Northern India from time to time. From accounts indigenous 
and foreign, we have quite a crowd of these tribes 
but few of their monuments have survived to show what part 
they played in the political and cultural life of India. The 
literary records merely make a mention of them; everything 
else is blank. We have therefore to rely upon such scraps 
of information as we can get from other sources. Therefore 
in the following pages only those tribes whose coins have been 
found are dealt with. To the evidences of coins will 
be added every scrap of information which may be available 
to us from other sources about them. But before we enter 
into actual description of their coins, it will be better if we 
attempt at a reconstruction of their history, as far as it is 
deducible from various sources at our disposal. We will there- 
fore discuss briefly what these various sources are, and what 
is their respective worth. 

The sources of information about the tribal coins may be 
divided into two main classes : literary and archaeological. 
Tire first class again may be subdivided into two groups; 
foreign and indigenous. The only foreign source of 
information about these tribes is the accounts of 
Greek historians of Alexander's invasion of India; that too 
is not much, for these works mention only three tribes, namely 
the Malauas, the Sibis, and the Asvakas. Though the number 
is small, the information, thus received is valuable. Then 
comes the indigenous literature, such as the Mahdbhdrata , the- 
Purdnas, works of grammarians like Panini, Katyayana and 
Patanjali. Panini and Patanjali are of great value; but the 
Pur anas and the works like the Mahdbhdrata, are of doubtful 
value. First because none of them are history in the proper 
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sense of the term; secondly because most of them In their 
present form were written down at such a late date that the 
authenticity of their information is very doubtful. They pro- 
bably record mere legends and traditions. It is not possible 
to deduce sober history out of legends and traditions but we 
cannot deny the element of truth behind these accretions. 

We now come to the second class of evidence. This too 
may be divided into two distinct groups : epigraphical, and 
numismatic. The information, afforded by the inscriptions 
regarding these tribal states, is very meagre. Some time they 
merely mention the tribe by name; and with the solitary 
exception of the Yaudheyas none of them have left any record. 
It is quite possible that future explorations might yield some 
new results, until then there is little help to be gained from 
this source of information. Most valuable source of our 
knowledge is their coins. The tribes whose coins have so 
far been found number twelve. These are ; — 


1 . 

Arjuiiayanas, 

2. 

Asvakas. 

3. 

Audumbaras, 

4. 

Kulutas. 

5. 

Kunindas, 

6. 

Malavas, 

7. 

Rajanya Janapada. 

8. 

Sihis. 

9. 

Uddehikas. 

10. 

Vimakas. 

11 . 

Vrisnis. 

12. 

Yaudheyas, 


We will first give a particular description of every one of 
them, and see next what features they posses in common; and 
it is only when their introductory history is over, then we will 
proceed to give a detailed account of their coins, describing 
their types, legends, etc. 

A. HISTORY. 

A rjurjLdyanas 

A The coins of the Arjunayanas are extremely rare. The 
name of the tribe is not to be found in the older Sanskrit 
literature, but they are included in the Rajanya group in the 
Carjtapafha. Therefore Mr. K, P. jayaswai seems to be right 
in maintaining that the Arjunayanas were a younger political 
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community founded about the Sunga times . 1 The territory 
occupied by this tribe cannot be properly fixed. In the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta the tribe is 
mentioned as paying homage to the great Emperor, They are 
also mentioned in the Brihat Samhita along with the 
Yaudheyas and others . 2 3 But late Dr. V. A. Smith was of 
opinion that mere collocation of names in the Samhita list does 
not, as Cunningham erroneously supposed, give any informa- 
tion as to the relative position of the tribes mentioned. a The 
late Mr. McCrindle took Aggalassoi of the Greek writers to be 
the same tribe as the Arjunayanas . 4 They probably occupied 
the territory represented by modern states of Alwar and 
Bharatpur, 

Asvak'Cs 

The Asvakas of Indian literature are mentioned by the 
Greek writers as the Assakenois; they lived in the Swat valley 
with their capital at Messaga (S^. Mdsaka ), and Bazira, Ora, 
and Aornos as their chief fortresses. They were probably 
the first Indian tribe to be met by Alexander the Great. The 
contest was long and gruelling but in the end they had to bow 
down to inevitable fate. To the Greek historians of 
Alexandrian invasion we owe a deep debt of gratitude for 
having left for posterity some details of the struggle. 

Alexander met the Assakenois after crossing Gaurious (Sfe. 
Gauri), modem Panjkora which joins the river Swat (Sfc. 
Suvastu) just before the plains of Peshawar. As we have 
been told by the Greek writers that with the crossing of the 
river, began the invasion of the tribal territory. Sir Aurel Stein, 
who recently made a tour in the upper Swat valley, 
concludes that it could not have been any other place except 
the Swat valley, including Buner and the valleys to the north 
of the latter . 5 

1 K. P. Jayaswal — Hindu Polity, Pt. I. p. 154. 

2 Kern — Brihat Samhita (Bih. Indica.) p. 103. 

3 JRAS., 1896 p. 886 

4 McCrindle — Invasion of India by Alexander , p. 367. App. N.ff, 

5 Stein — On Alexander’s Track to the Indus, p. 42. 
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From Arrian whose account is considered by the same 
scholar to be very reliable, we know that Alexander first 
marched to Messaga. The exact site of this ancient city has 
not yet been, identified. Stein is of opinion that the site may 
probably have to be looked for further down in Swat than has 
hitherto been supposed. The siege of the city has been 
very vividly described by Arrian and Curtins. Regarding the 
Greek account Sir Aurel Stein says “Two points recorded in 
connection with the capture of Messaga deserve to be briefly 
noted here. One is the mention made of 7,000 Indian, merce- 
naries brought from a distance who shared in the defence of 
the place, and ultimately after its capitulation made a vain 
endeavour to regain their homes, and in that attempt were 
exterminated. The employment by a local chief of so large 
a contingent from outside clearly indicates conditions of 
organised defence, wholly different from those with which a 
modern traveller in the tribal territories in the North-western 
frontier would have to reckon. In the second place 
attention may well be drawn to the fact inspite of the recorded 
great valour of the defenders, Arrian’s account puts the total 
loss suffered by Alexander in the course of four days’ siege 
at only twentyfive men. In the cheap price paid for this 
success we may recognise a proof of the ascendency which 
the Macedonian force of highly trained and war-hardened 
veterans derived, in addition to all other advantages, from 
the possession of superior armaments; for both Arrian and 
Curtins specially testify to the overmastering effect which the 
use of the beseigers’ war engines, including movable towers 
and powerful ballistae had upon the defenders. 6 '* With the 
first point of the above quoted passages I readily agree, as 
every one would. But the conclusion which the learned ex- 
plorer has arrived at on the figures of casualty given by Arrian 
is open to objection. The figures of Greek casualty as given 
by Arrian axe in my humble opinion wrong. The siege of 
Messaga, as we have been told, lasted for four days; and as 

6 An Arch. Tour in the Upper Swat Volley and the adj. hill diets. 
Memoirs of the ArcK Surv, No. 42, pp. 25-26. 
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everyone dealing with the subject has rightly concluded, called 
forth determined and desperate opposition from the defen- 
ders. The Greek accounts too do not create any contrary im- 
pression. When the seige of Messaga began, Alexander him- 
self led his forces but was repulsed. The next day the engines 
made a breach in the walls, but when the Greeks tried to force 
their way through the breach they were so fiercely opposed that 
Alexander was forced to recall his men for that day. Next 
day the attack was renewed with greater vigour, and the help 
of a tower was requisitioned, but with no result. Therefore 
Sir Aurel Stein’s statement that the Greek engines, and ballista 
had overwhelming effect on the defenders is not borne out by 
actual events. Next day Alexander caused a bridge to be 
thrown over the breach and himself led the attack. Here we 
are distinctly told that the bridge gave way on account of a 
large number of men trying to pass over it at the same time 
thus causing overweight. The Indians at that moment 
began to ply them with arrows from a distance; while others 
sallying forth struck them at close quarters. Then we must 
take into our consideration the deadly struggle put up by the 
mercenaries when treacherously attacked. We are definitely 
told by Diodorus that the mercenaries offered desperate resis- 
tance, even the women fought. After all this, it is hard to be- 
lieve that only twenty five men were killed amongst the Greeks. 
The superiority of the Macedonians in armament, leadership, 
and organization was undoubtedly great. But that is no reason 
for considering the natives of the country as martially weak 
and unable to offer effective resistance to the Greeks. 

The siege of Messaga would always remain one of the 
blackest spot in Alexander’s character. The late Dr, V. A. 
Smith made a great effort to defend his conduct, but the facts 
still remain the same. Smith may be quite right in thinking 
that Diodorus is wrong in ascribing implacable hostility of 
Alexander to the mercenaries. But we fail to appreciate how ? 
the wholesale murder of this gallant body of men can be taken 
as ‘a tremendous penalty for a meditated breach of faith.’ On 
the other hand if there were any persons who deserved the 
best of posterity it was the mercenaries. They fought bravely 
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and defended their charge so effectively that neither 
Alexander’s leadership nor the superiority of the Greeks in 
every department could take the fort by storm. These men 
who had made their sword a marketable commodity had a far 
better sense of duty than Ambhi, the King of Taxila, or Alexan- 
der. It is true that addition of this formidable force to the enemy 
would have been a great impediment to Alexander’s advance, 
but that is no reason for bringing them out of their fortified 
position by false promise and then attacking them treacher- 
ously. Having failed to capture the fort by force or stratagem, 
Alexander employed blackest treachery, to gain his object, and 
the widowed queen is supposed to have saved her life at the 
cost of her honour. 

After the capture of Messaga, Alexander sent Koinos to 
Bazira, believing that the inhabitants would easily capitulate 
on learning the fall of Messaga. He further sent Attalos and 
others to Ora with instructions to invest the place until his 
arrival. Ora being isolated soon capitulated, and on learning 
of its fall Bazira too surrendered. According to Sir Aurel 
Stein ancient Bazira is modem Bir-Kot in the upper Swat 
valley . 7 The high antiquity of the site is undoubted, and coins 
from the time of Indo-Bactrian kings down to those of Hindu 
Sahiya kings of Kabul, found there, demonstrate the important 
role played by the site in the history of North-western India. 
Ora according to the same scholar is now represented by the 
ruins of Raja Gira’s Castle near Udergram . 8 

The next Assakenoi stronghold to be captured by 
Alexander was Aornos identified by Sir Aurel Stein with the 
ancient remains at Pir-Sar in the Swat Valley . 9 About the sub- 
sequent history of the tribe our knowledge is very little. They 
are mentioned in the Mahabharata, and the V ishriu Parana. 
It was Lassen who first Identified Asvaka of Sanskrit literature 
with Assakenois of the Greek writers , 10 

7 Stein — Op, cit., pp. 27 ff. 

8 Ibid,, pp. 34-41. 

9 lbid, t pp. 66-88. 

10 Lassen — Indische Alteritmnskunde, vol. I, Note 6; vol. II, p. 129. 
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Audumbaras 

The Audumbaras are not mentioned by Panini, but are 
included among the Rajanya group in the Ganapdfha. Most 
of their coins were discovered in the Punjab. They are 
mentioned in the Brihat Samkita. 11 In the Markajideya 
Purana they are mentioned as a tribe of Madhyadesa. In 
the Harivamsa they are mentioned along with the Kulindas, 
Traigarttas etc. 12 That they were originally a tribe of the 
north-west is evident from the provenance of their coins, and 
the use of Kharosthi in their legends. But Pliny places a 
tribe called Odonbores in Cutch. The difference in our 
various sources of information as to the exact tribal territory 
seems to be due to the migration of the tribe, to various parts 
of India, from their original habitat in north-western India. 
The tribal territory in the Punjab has been very happily fixed 
by late Sir Alexander Cunningham. This seems to be the 
district round about Pathan-Kot in the Punjab. At Pathan- 
Kot, which seems to have been the capital of the Audum- 
baras, General Cunningham found coins not only of this tribe, 
but also of the Greeks, Indo-Scythians, P'arthians, and Kushan 
kings; pointing to the occupation of the tribal territory by the 
successive rulers of Northern India. 13 

Kulufas 

The existence of this tribe was not recognized for a long 
time due to a mistake made by late Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham who misread the coin legend and considered it an 
Audumbara coin. Inj 1900 the correct reading was given by 
Bergny and accepted by Prof. Rapson and others. 

But it was the late General Cunningham who first pointed 
out that the modem Kullu valley is the ancient Kuluicz country. 

It is now a sub-division of the Kangra district in the Punjab, 

1! Kern — Brihat Samhita, p. 88. 

12 Pargiter — Mar. pur., p. 355; HarivamSa si 1466. 

13 Cunningham-- A.S.R., vol. v, p. 133; and vol. xiv, pp. 115-19. 

14 Cunningham — Geography of Ancient India (Ed. by S. N. Mazumdar- 
Sastri), pp. 162-64. 

4 
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and comprises the upper Beas valley, Waziri Rupi, Sarai 
Lahul, and Spiti. On the north it is bounded by Ladhak, on 
the east by Tibet, on the west by the principalities of Chamba, 
Mandi, and Suket, and on the south by Sutlej and Bushire 

states. To Bergny, and Professor Rapson we owe our know- 

ledge of the • Kuluta tribe and the various references to- them 
in Sanskrit literature. 15 They are mentioned in the Mahd~ 
bharaia, Ramdyana, and Bphat Samhita , and by Hiuen-Tsang, 
Bana, and Alberuni. A brief history of the Kullu valley from 
the ‘earliest times down to the British conquest was written by 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 16 According to the same scholar 
another name of the Kullu valley was Kuldntapitha and the, 
ms of a work called Kuldnta~pitha.~mdhdtmya is also mention- 
ed by Dr. Sastri. The character of the legend on the coin 

would place them in the first century B.C. The Mudrd - 

rdksasa calls them foreigners, but whatever might have been 
their origin, when these coins were issued they were com- 
pletely Indianised. 

Kunindas 

In Sanskrit literature this tribe is referred to under various 
forms, such as Kuninda, Kauninda, Kuiinda, Kaulinda, 
Varahamihira places them along with the Madras, and Sindhu- 
Sauvlras.. 17 They are mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata , Vdyu, 
and Mar^andeya Pnrdnas, and as Kulindrine by Ptolemy, 
probably from Indian Kuiinda. It has been supposed that the 
ancient tribe is represented by modem Kunets and their 
capita] was at Sugh near Barya on the west bank of the 
Jumna. 18 

Rdjanya Janapada 

The Rajanya Janapada was an ancient tribal state, but 
not so old as the Sibis, Vrisnis, and the Yaudheyas. They 
are mentioned by Panini (iv. 2. 53.), Katyayana and Patanjali. 

15 JRAS., 1900, <pp. 420f. and 529f. , 

16 AS1AR., 1907-8, pp. 260-76. 17 Kern~~op. cit f p. 93. 

18 Cunningham — A SR., vol. xiv, pp. 15-35, and 137-99. 
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They are also mentioned in the Mahdbharata; the Markandeya 
Pur ana places them in north-eastern India. Professor Rapson 
and the late Dr. Smith considered them to' be K§attriya&. As 
sack they are to be regarded as the same tribe mentioned as 
Chatrioi by the Greek writers, and the Ksattriya tribe mention- 
ed in Arthasdstra of Kautalya, and Nasik prasasti of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni. 19 

The late General Cunningham thought that they were to 
be regarded as Rajputs. But this conjecture of the late 
General is unacceptable. Long before the barbarian, fore- 
fathers of the modem Rajputs had set their feet on the soil of 
India, the Rajanyas had ceased to exist like many other 
famous tribes of ancient India. 

Sibis 

The most ancient of all tribal states were probably the 
Sibis. They have been identified with the Sivas, who are 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda (vii. 18. 7.) along with other tribes 
defeated by Sudasa, but this is doubtful. Patanjali in his gloss 
on Panini (iv. 2. 109) speaks of a place called Sivapura as 
situated in the northern country. This Sivapura is evidently 
the capital of the Sivas. The Sibis on the other hand had 
their own capital called Sibipura, which is mentioned in an 
inscription of the 4th century A.D. found at Shorkot in the 
Punjab. 20 The probability is that the Sivas and ^ivapura are 
distinct from Sibis and Sibipura. The earliest certain mention 
of the Sibis, we find in the Vessaniara and Ummadanti Jatakas. 
The historians of Alexandrian invasion of India also speak of 
them as having offered a stout resistance to the Macedonian 
monarch in the Punjab, Later on like many other tribes of 
Northern India they seem to have migrated southwards, for 
a large number of coins belonging to the $ibi janapada were 
found round about Nagari, fourteen mile® to the north of Chitor- 
gadh. The date of these coins makes it quite evident that the 

19 Shamasasfcri — A rthasastra, (Mysore) 1919, p. 978, EL, VII. p. 60. 

20 EL, XVI, pp. 15-17. I owe this reference, as well as the suggestion 
that Sibis and Sivas were two different tribes to Professor. D, R, Bhandarkar. 
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Sibis had settled in this part of R&jputana before the Christian 
era. The Dasakttmara-charita locates them on the Cauvery. 
But about their history we know very little. The tribe at first 
had a monarchical constitution, but later on seems to have 
developed a republican one. One of the two sources on which 
the above conclusion; is based i$ their coins, in the legends of 
which the term ‘janapada* occur. The other source is Diodorus 
who tells us that there was no king in the tribe, and the citizens 
filled the highest offices. 21 

Uddehikos 

Just thirty-two years ago the coins of this tribe were first 
brought to the notice of the public by Professor Rapson. Our 
knowledge about the political history of this tribe is practically 
nothing. The character of the legend on their coins would 
place them in the 3rd century B.C.; and in the 4th century A.D. 
their existence is attested by Brihat Samhita. The similarity 
in types of these coins with those of Eran led Professor Rapson 
to conclude that the territory of the Uddehikas was not very 
far from Eran. 22 

Vimakas 

The least known of all the tribal states are the Vimakas, 
whose coins were classed by Cunningham along with the 
Audumbaras. It is possible that the Audumbaras and 
the Vimakas were neighbouring tribes. 23 

Vrisnis 

The Vi*i§nis were an ancient tribe like the Sibis, and 
according to the Pauranic tradition were an offshoot of the 
Aila race. The Vrisnis and Andhakas were closely related. 
Vpsni the founder of the clan is supposed to be the brother 
of Andhaka founder of a clan of the same name; in some 

21 Diodorus, xvii, 96; Jayaswal — Hindu Polity , pt. 1, p, 68. 

22 ]RAS 1900, p. 98. 

23 Cunningham — Coins of Ancient India , p. 68, pi. IV, fig, 6. 
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literary works these two are always mentioned together. They 
seem to have had a federal organization. 24 

Paninji mentions an A mdha\a- V risni league. The litera- 
ture and the coin legends point Beyond doubt that they were 
a republican tribe. The Mahdbhdrata at one place in Sabhd- 
parva tells us that the Dasarnas were tingles®. The Sdnti - 
parva too gives us a very illuminating account of their tribal 
organization (Chapter 81). Kautalya tells us that the Vrisinii 
Samgha came to grief on account of their inability to keep all 
the human passions in check. It is worthy of note that the 
Vrisiji Samgha included numerous confederate clam, such 
as the Yadavas, Kukuras, Bhojas etc. But Kautalya speaks of 
Vrisnis and Kukuras separately. The reason as explained by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar seems to* be that before the time 
of Kautalya they had probably separated. He points out 
that according to the chapter 81 of the Sartiiparva , disputes 
had already arisen between the various contending parties in 
the lifetime of Krisna, and though they were quieted by 
him it appears that after his death it became so acute that the 
league was dissolved, and that is why on their coins the name 
of the Vrisni gana is alone mentioned. 35 

Yattdheyas 

The Yaudheyas according to the Pau.raiT.ic tradition were 
the descendants of Nriga, a king of the Aila race. They are 
mentioned by Panini as an ayudhajivt samgha and are placed 
in the Saubhreya group (V. 3. 114); they are also mentioned 
by Pafcarijali. Quintus Curtius mentions a tribe called Sahracae 
who Were led by three generals but had no king. Cunningham 
identified them with the Yaudheyas. 26 The power and fame 
of this famous tribe can easily be appreciated from the follow- 
ing phrase of the Girnar Inscription of Mahakscrtrapa Rudra- 
daman : *o f the Yaudheyas rendered extremely proud by 
having manifested their title of heroes amongst all the 
k?attriyas / “Such praises coming from an enemy are indeed 

24 Fargiter — Ancient Indian Historical T r edition, 1922, pp. 105-7. 

25 D. R. Bhandarkar — Some Aspects of Hindu Polity* pp. 111-13. 

26 Cunningham — Coins of Ancient India, 76. 
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of great significance, and lend some weight to the claim of 
the Yaudheyas themselves that they ‘possessed the secret 
charm of winning victories’ (yodheyanam jayafy mantmdhara >- 
nam) as found on some clay seals discovered at Ludhiana /' * 2f 
The territory ruled over by the tribe may roughly be fixed 
according to the recorded findspots of their antiquities, 
as Dr, R. C. Mazumdar has done. Thus it seems to have 
comprised an, area bounded on the west by a line drawn from 
Bhawalpur along the Sutlej and the Beas up to Kangra; on the 
north east by a straight line drawn from Kangra to Saharanpur, 
on the north by a line drawn from Saharanpur via Panipat, 
and Sonepat to Bharatpur and on the south by a line drawn 
from Bhawalpur via Suratgarh, Sirsand, Bhatner, to Bharat- 
pur. 28 It is quite possible that the Yaudheyas did not occupy 
this vast territory at one and the same time, and it is also 
possible that the different findspot might represent different 
periods of occupation. 

R. NATURE OF GOVERNMENT OF THESE STATES 

In the above passages we have sometimes designated these 
tribes as republican. The question therefore may naturally 
arise what are the grounds for such a conclusion? Our main 
ground is their coin legend where the terms gana and jam- 
pada occur. There was a time when scholars were seriously 
of opinion that India had known only one form of Government — 
monarchy. It was Dr. Rhys Davids who first pointed out that 
the Pali literature proves the existence of the republican system 
of government in eastern India. In 1913 Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
further demonstrated that references to republican system of 
government can be found in Sanskrit literature too. 29 It is of 
course needless to mention that this theory has not received 
the assent of all. But the attitude of the majority may be 
briefly summarised in the words of Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji, 

27 R. C. Mazumdar — Corporate Life in Ancient India, (2nd. Ed.) pp. 
269-70. 

28 Ibid., pp, 271-2; JBORS., vol, xix, pp. 147-50. 

29 Modern Review , 1913, pt 1, pp. 53741. 
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who is of opinion that, “Families, clans, tribes and village 
communities, were often formed Into republican states which 
evolved a strong and settled organization — no less significant 
than the organization of an empire. In the early period they 
presented a sturdy opposition to Alexander the Great in the 
Punjab and won his admiration. They survived the centralisa- 
tion of the ambitious Magadhan monarchy and continued till 
the early centuries of the Christian era, thus having a longer 
history of vigorous freedom than the short lived Greek city 
states, or the Roman republic.*’ 30 The existence of the Indian 
republics is attested by Greek writers too. Chapter 107 
of Sdntiparva throws much light on the working of the 
republics. 

Besides gana there is another term used on the coin 
legends; It is janapada , In a passage of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana the term janapada is stated to be opposed to Rdjan . 
Thus' according to Professor Bhandarkar it denoted an auto- 
nomous province as opposed to a city state ( naigama ). He is 
further of opinion that as all these states issued coins as a sign 
of their political power, this janapada may rightly be regarded 
as a democracy. 31 

As the question of Indian republics, its various forms, 
duration etc., has been discussed threadbare by scholars like 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Professors Bhandarkar, and B. K. Sarkar, 
Drs. R. C. Mazumdar and Bainiprasad, I end my discussions 
rather abruptly here. 

These small tribal states played their humble part In the 
political life of India and then disappeared into oblivion. It 
is true that they were a great hindrance to the unification of 
the whole land, but inspite of this their usefulness is also 
obvious. As in the west, these small states were far more 
attached to freedom and autonomy thaiii the subjects of a 
centralised power. It is now an well established fact that 
inspite of its great contribution to human culture, Imperialism 
has always tended to degenerate the people under its domina- 

30 R. K. MukKerji — Democracies in the East, p, 76. 

31 Bha&dark&r — op, cit, pp. 1 18-21. 
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fcion. The same tale is told whether we look to Greece, Rome, 
or India* Thus when Darius and Xerxes invaded Hellas the 
small city states staking their everything opposed the powerful 
invaders. It was the city states of Greece who fought Marathon 
and Thermopylae, and not imperial Athens or Macedon. But 
centuries after that when Philip of Macedon besieged Olympia, 
in vain did the unfortunate inhabitants of the doomed city 
appeal to other Greek states, in vain Demosthenes thundered 
before the lifeless Athenian Assembly. Olympia was razed 
to the ground but not a finger was raised in its defence. The 
spirit which had led old Greece to defy the legions of the king 
of kings was long dead, throttled by imperialism. The same 
conclusion can be arrived at by comparing republican Rome 
during the Punic Wars, and the imperial Rome at the time 
of invasions by Goths, Huns, and other barbarian tribes. The 
usefulness of these small tribal states for the history of India 
can best be understood by comparing the invasion of Alexander 
the Great with that of Mahmud of Ghazna. It is an undeniable 
fact that the sturdy opposition put up by the small states of 
the Punjab (republican or monarchical) was the main cause 
of failure of Alexander the Great to proceed beyond the 
Beas. Therefore these states by fighting and resistance saved 
the rest of India from the Macedonians. But centuries after 
this when Mahmud the iconoclast appeared before the gates of 
India we find a different story narrated. There was no one 
on the banks of the Beas to challenge the victorious Turk’s 
easy entry into the interior of India. There were no Assa- 
kenois, no Mallois, and no Poros, to sacrifice their lives and 
homes for the honour of their women, sanctity of their idols 
and the freedom of their people. While the Chahamanas, the 
Chandellas, the Haihayas and the Pratiharas were busy satis- 
fying their mutual interests and jealousies, the whole land was 
laid waste, its temples demolished, cities looted and burnt and 
the people massacred. 

* C. YYPE8 AND LEGENDS 

The types and legends of these coins have already been 
dealt with by other scholars. But as I have differed from them 
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on many question's it was thought necessary to give few 
notes. 

Arjtmayanas — The coins of these tribes fall Into* two 
classes. The first bears a striking resemblance to the northern 
satrapal coins of Mathura. This is quite possible in view of 
the fact that some of these coins were found at Mathura . 32 

Obverse : — Standing male; figure with right hand raised' 
Legend in Brahmi : Arjunayandna (Jay ah). 

Reverse : — Bull standing left . 33 

The second class of coins was first brought to our notice 
by the late Dr. Smith; but his description is not quite correct. 
On the obverse he has failed to take note of an humped Bull 
before the curved object. This object again seems to me to 
be nothing but a sacrificial altar. Therefore the correct 
description of this type of coin would be : — 

Obverse : — -Humped Bull standing to the left facing a sacri- 
ficial altar within railing. Legend in Brahmi : A rjundyandnam 
Jay ah. 

Reverse ; — Tree within railing to the right, Elephant facing 
front with trunk upraised . 34 

Professor E. J. Rapson also described this class of coins but 
what he took to be obverse Smith took to be reverse or vice 
versa. The type is significant, as it bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Yaudheya coins, and thus clearly establishes the 
fact that the Yaudheyas and the Arjunayanas were neighbour- 
ing tribes. The date of these coins, according to Prof. Rapson, 
is either later part of the first century B.C. or earlier part 
of the first century A.D . 35 

Audumbaras — The late General Cunningham’s description 
of coins of this tribe is faulty in this respect, that, he failed 
to distinguish the coins of at least two different tribes namely 
the Vrisnis, and the Kulutas. Moreover in his list there are 
coins of some kings about whom there are no* other kinds of 

32 Cunningkam — Corns of A ncieni India, pp. 89-90, pi. VIII, fig. 20. 

33 Cat . of Coins in the Ind. Mus vol. I, p. 166, No. 1. 

34 Ibid., p. 166, No. 2; pi. XX, No. 10. 

35 JRAS<, 1900, pp. 160-7. 
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evidence that they belonged to the Audumbara tribe. As the 
late Mr, R. D, Banerji has rightly pointed out that It Is inexpli* 
cable how coins, of Rudravarma, Ajamltra, Mahimltra came to 
be included In the. coinage of this tribe. 06 With regard to this 
It has been pointed out. “But Mr. Banerji does not accept this 
view on the ground that we have not the name Odumbara 
coupled with those names, while in the case of Dharaghosha 
Svadasa and Rudradasa, we invariably find that the name of 
the tribe Is associated with that of the king. Consequently 
the attribution of coins which do not bear the name of the 
tribe of the Audumbaras, must be very doubtful. But there 
is no reason why the same practice should be adhered to 
throughout the ages; a change in the constitution of the 
Audumbaras might lead to the Introduction of new form of 
legends. So long as great importance was attached to the 
tribal character of the constitution, the name of the tribe was 
coupled on the coins with the name of the ruler; but if later 
on with the change of constitution and augmentation of the 
royal authority, the rulers gave only their own name and om- 
mltted that of the tribe, then there is nothing improbable in 
it. We cannot therefore accept Mr. Banerji’s statement In 
full. Some of the coins e.g., those of the Vrxsnls, Maharaja 
Janapada( 7 ), Virayasas, and perhaps Bhanumitra had been 
wrongly attributed by Cunningham to the Audumbaras; and it 
is almost certain that they were rulers of this tribe of which 
the national god was Siva.” 37 As regards the change of cons- 
titution it would be Interesting to know what proof the 
learned Professor has been able to gather In support of his 
conclusion. In my humble opinion the similarity, in type. In 
style, or provenance, are no sure criterion for Inclusion of any 
coin in any tribe where the tribal name Is not found. After 
the downfall of the Western Kshatrapas, the Gupta kings 
issued coins of the same type, fabric and metal, for the use 
of the people of Gujarat and the neighbouring provinces, 

36 Banerji — Prachtna Mudra (Bengali Edition), p. 111. 

37 S. K, CKakravarti — Studies in Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 
1634. 
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Shall we be right in maintaining that all Gupta emperors from 
Chandragupta to, say, Skandagupta were members of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty? Then again one of these kings has been 
classed by Prof. Chakravarti himself as belonging to another 
tribe called the Vimakas. These show how fallacious is Prof. 
Chakravarti 's assumption that the kings on whose coins the 
tribal name does not appear should also be regarded as be- 
longing to the Audumbara tribe. Thus of Cunningham’s list 
Dharagosha alone can be regarded as an Audumbara king. 
The type of this king is : — 

Obverse : — Siva standing to front with right hand raised* 
and left on hip. Legend in Kharoshthi Mahadevasa Rdjno 
Dharaghoshasa Odumhdrisa. Across the field Vispamitra . 

Reverse : — Tree within railing, to left trident with battle- 
axe. The legend in BrahmI. (same as in Kharoshthi). These 
coins are generally of silver. According to Prof. Rapson 
there: is a strong similarity of style between this type and one of 
Azilises . 38 The manner in which Vispamitra or Visvamitra (?) 
is inscribed on the obverse probably suggests that the male 
figure is not that of Siva, but that of the great sage mentioned 
in the epics and the Pur anas. 30 It is quite probable that the 
family to which the king belonged claimed descent from the 
mythical sage king of the Hindus. But this is merely a theory 
in support of which there is very little evidence. 

The scholars are of opinion that the coins of this tribe 
can be divided into various sub-classes. The first has already 
been described, the second class has the following type. 

Obverse : — Elephant before a tree within railing, snake 
below; incomplete Kharoshthi legend Odumbara 

Reverse : — A pyramidal structure (two or three storeys 
high) with lower storey supported by pillars, to left a Svastikd 
on pillar; and pillar with pendant garlands to right . 40 

The silver coins of Dharaghosha described above are round/ 
in shape and this has led some scholars to suggest that he was ' 

38 CAL, p. 67, pL IV, lig. I ; Rapson — Indian Coins , p. II. 

39 Chakravarti — op. cit, p. 159. 

40 CAL, p. 68, pi IV, 8. 
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probably Influenced by some of his Greek contemporaries. 
Their date is circa 100 B.C. 41 

The third class of coins was described by late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji. They were found in a hoard of 363 coins discovered 
in the Kangra district of the Punjab. In this, the late Mr. 
Banerji found coins of two new kings, Rudradasa and diva- 
dasa. The type of both is same or nearly same; but on ac- 
count of some variations in the legends and symbols occurring 
on both the surfaces they may be divided into various groups 42 

Obverse : — Tree within railing, before which the forepart 
of an Elephant, Snake below, legend in Brahmi (bearing the 
name of the tribe and the king). 

Reverse ; — A pyramidal structure (two or three storeys 
high). Trident and Snake below. Legend in Kharoshthi. Regard- 
ing the date of these coins the writer pointed out that both 
Kharoshthi and Brahmi alphabets belonged to the first century 

B.C. 43 

KllflitaS — While describing Audumbara coins I have 
already pointed out that the late General Cunningham did not 
properly appreciate the importance of one Kuluia coin. The 
correct reading and description was first given by Mr. Bergny, 
and accepted by Prof. Rapson and others. 44 

Obverse : — A circle surrounded by dots. Legend in 
Brahmi Rajna Kolufasya Virayasasa. 

Reverse: — A chaitya( 7} surmounted by an umbrella, a 
trident, to the left a svastika , to the right the symbol consisting 
of the letter V direct and reversed with a bar between them. 

KuiYindas — The silver coins of this tribe bear legend on 
both sides and use both Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts. The 
type is : — 

Obverse : — Female with left hand on hip offering flower 
(?) with right hand to a stag( ?) standing to right, with the 
symbol V direct and reversed between the horns of the animal. 

41 Rapson — Ind, Coins , Sec. 43. 42 Chakravarti — op, eft, pp, 160-61. 

43 MSB., |914 s pt. I, pp. 47-50 \ Prachma Mudra (Bengali Ed.) pp. 
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Square stupa surmounted by an umbrella above stag, and a 
disc surrounded by dots at one of the hind legs of the animal. 
Legend in Brahmi Rdjna Kunadasa A moghabhutisa Maha~ 
rdjasa . 

Reverse : — Six arched stupa or mountain symbol surmount- 
ed by an umbrella. To the right a tree within railing, to left a 
svastikd , below it an unknown symbol. Above trisula 
symbol, and below snake. Legend in. Kharoshthl, (some as in 
Brahmi). 

Difference of opinion exists as to the explanation of 
various symbols occurring on these coins. Even regarding the 
animal, opinion is not unanimous. Theobold and Thomas 
were inclined to regard the animal as an Yak. 45 But Smith 
and others were of opinion that it is a stag. In our opinion 
the semi-circular horns, tufted tail, and form of the knee joints 
of the forelegs probably suggest that it is an Ox, Buffaloe, or 
Cow. The symbol below svastikd has been explained by 
Theobold as a begging bowl. But Fergusson’s suggestion 
that it is probably some kind of altar seems more probable to 
me. Prof. S. K. Chakravarti on the other hand considers it 
to be a Vajra. 40 The symbol at one of the hind legs of the 
animal was considered to be a mint mark by late Dr. Smith 
but it is probably a solar symbol (see section on the symbols). 
The coins of this tribe can be divided into various groups 
according to type, metal, fabric or the characters of the 
legend. The Kunindas used for their coins copper, silver, and 
bronze. Some coins have legend in Brahmi only, and some 
such as described above, used both Kharoshthi and Brahmi. 
Some of them though small in size are very finely executed 
while, those bigger in size are barbaric. The smaller 
ones invariably remind us of the brilliant issues of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings. The small coin exhibited in Smith’s Catalogue 
(vol I, pi. XX, no. 11) may well be regarded as a specimen 
of art of the period, its execution and naturalism in portraiture - 
being admirable. The coins bearing both Brahmi and 

45 JASB ., 1886, p. 161. 

46 Fergussion — Tree and Serpent Worship , p. 148. Woodcut No, 16. 

Chakravarti — op. tit., p. 187. 
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Kharoshthi are certainly earlier than those bearing Brahmi 
legend only. The flower in the hand of the female figure 
seems to be a lotus. 

The numismatists are of opinion, that Amoghabhuti was 
the name of a king of the Kunindas. But there is one serious 
objection to this; the legends show that the Amoghabhuti coins 
extended over centuries. The late Dr. Smith arrived at the 
same conclusion from a consideration of their style. There- 
fore the most natural conclusion is, that this Amoghabhuti 
reigned for centuries like the Biblical kings. Smith tried to 
explain this difficulty by saying that 4 The name Amoghabhuti 
seems to have been; used on the coins long after his death .’* 47 
But this does not appear to be very convincing. Mr. 
JayaswaFs suggestion that it was probably an official title is 
not at all improbable . 48 

Apart from the above there are other class of coins assigned 
to this tribe by others. These are generally designated as 
Chairesvara coins. 

Obverse : — Siva standing facing, grasping trident or 
battle axe in right hand, with left hand on hip; Legend : 
Bhagavatah chairesvara mahdmanah . 

Reverse : — Stag standing to left, tree in railing to right; six 
arched chaitya and triangular headed symbol left; snake below; 
a symbol below and another above stag. 

Malavas— The various vicissitudes through which this 
famous Indian tribe passed have been discussed by me else- 
where. 4 * Therefore only their coin types will be taken up 
here. Professors Rapson and Chakravarti are of opinion that 
there were two Malava tribes, one remained in their original 
habitat in the Punjab, while the other migrated southwards 
via Bhatinda . 50 My objection to this theory is that by 
migration no scholar means that every member of the tribe 

47 Smith-- op. cit , p. 161. 

48 Jayaswal — Hindu Polity , p t. 1. pp. 36 and 82. 

49 Annuls of the Bhanda.rh.ar Oriental Research Institute , vol, xiii, pp. 
218-29; JBORS., vol. xix, pp. 534 and 147. 

50 JRAS,, 1900, p. 542; Chakravarti — op. cit, p. 190. 
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vacated the tribal area. The meagre data at our disposal 
do not warrant any such conclusion. It is quite possible 
that some of the Malavas might have remained in the Punjab, 
but both the learned Professors have lost sight of one import- 
ant point, that is, these are the coins of autonomous tribal 
states, that as soon as that autonomy ceases to exist, the tribe 
forfeits all claim to- any individual consideration by the 
historians and numismatists. Their history need not worry us 
any longer. As the tribal territory of the Malavas in the 
Punjab, was occupied by the Maury as, Greeks, Sakas, 
Parthians, and the Kushans, it is impossible to believe that the 
remnants of the Malavas were able to maintain their autonomy 
against such heavy odds. The very fact that Kautilya 
does not mention them proves that in Mauryan times the 
Malavas were no longer regarded as an autonomous tribe of 
the Punjab. 

The late Dr. V. A. Smith was of opinion that of all the 
coins of ancient India, those belonging to the Malava tribe 
are most curious and enigmatical. The chronology of the 
series has not yet been determined, and the problems raised 
by them are far from being settled. Carllyle and Cunningham 
were of opinion that their date ranges from c. 250 B.C. to 
250 A.D.; and 1 the late Dr. Smith and Prof. Rapson thought that 
their initial date is 150 B.C.; but while the former took the date 
of cessation to be 380 A.D., the latter extended it to 5th cen- 
tury A.D. The series may be divided into various groups and 
classes. At first they may be divided into two main classes, 
(I) the coins bearing the tribal legend, (II) and the coins bear- 
ing the names of the supposed kings of the Malava tribe. The 
first class may be divided into two small groups. One bearing 
the legends in Prakrit which are certainly earlier than the second 
group bearing legends in Sanskrit. To either of these groups 
must be added those coins having legends from right to left; 
similarly the second class of coins may also be subdivided into 
various small groups. But the classification of this class of 
coins has been made very difficult on account of the: fact that 
the meanings of the legends are not very clear, the 
only way that any division can be made is by palaeography. 
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All the classifications suggested above are tentative, because 
the characters of some of the coins of both the series 
indicate that they were probably contemporary issues. The 
Malava coins bear strong resemblance to the coins of the Naga 
kings of Narwar. 

It is a noteworthy fact that silver and gold are conspicuous 
by their absence, which proves that Malava coinage was 
primarily local. This seems quite natural, if we remember that 
the Malava territory in the Rajaputana area was hemmed in 
by large? kingdoms on all sides, and as they had no sea coast, 
all their trade must have passed through the territories of 
the neighbouring states. It is therefore quite possible that the 
need of an international currency was never felt by this tribe. 

As the coins of the Malavas have already been described 
by Smith, Cunningham, and Carllyle, and discussed by late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, and Dr. S. K. Chakravarti, there is no 
need of going over the same. Apart from those bearing the 
tribal legend and names of the supposed kings, there is also 
another class of coins found in the tribal area but unlike those 
described above, they do not bear any legend at all. But on 
account of similarity of types they are usually assigned to 
this tribe. 51 Before we conclude, one point requires toi be 
mentioned, which in my opinion seems to be an inaccuracy. 
In certain coins e,g., pi. xx, fig. 15, Smith has described 
one device as tree within railing; a minute examination leads 
me to suggest that it is only a palm leaf, and as such it occurs 
on coins nos. 16, 18, 20, of pi. xx. 

Rajanya Janapacfa — The coins of this tribe were found 
at Mathura, and are analogous to the Northern satrapal coins; 
they are usually placed in the first century B.C. The coins 
are of two kinds, die struck and cast, though tEe types in both 
the cases are the same. 

Obverse : — Standing figure with right hand raised. 

Legend : — Rajana Janapadasa* 

Reverse : — Humped Bull standing to left a symbol above. 


51 Smith—- op. cit. t p. 178. 
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In the Indian Museum collection there is another type, 
which is different from above and also use Brahms only in its 
legend. 

Obverse: — Standing figure with right hand raised, legend 
in Brahml Rdjana Janapa(dasa). 

Reverse ; — Bull standing to left within rayed circle. 62 

/ 

S'sbss — All the coins described by Cunningham were round 
and bore the same type. Their weights ranged from 63 to 84 
grains. The 3ibi coins were first described by Carllyle in the 
A rchceological Survey Reports , vol. vi. He read the legend 
as Majhamika yasi Vijnanapadasa. As he himself tells us, it 
was pointed out to him by General Cunningham that by little 
re-arrangements of the words he could arrive at a more 
plausible solution, but he adhered to his own theory. In the 
fourteenth volume of his Reports Cunningham corrected this 
error. He however translated the legend as the coins of the 
‘Middle country of the Sibis*. His views about the three divi- 
sions of the Sib-i country may be quite correct, but it is also 
possible that the Majhamika of the coin legends may refer to 
the city of Madhyamikd whose siege by a Yavarta army is 
referred to by Patanjali. 

Obverse : — A cross with a symbol at each angle, to the 
right a straight tree rising from a circle. Legend Majhami - 
kaya Sibi janapadasa. 

Reverse : — The mountain symbol surmounted by an Um- 
brella( ?); snake below. 

Utfdehikas — For the study of the evolution of Indian 
coinage, the coins of this tribe are most important. Accord- 
ing to Professor E. J. Rapson who first brought the coins of 
this tribe to our notice, all the devices that occur here are 
found on earlier punch marked coins. But whereas there they 
are punched with different dies, here they are struck with a 
single die. The coins described by Prof. Rapson are of two 
distinct types. 

L Obverse : — Humped Bull to right, above tree within 
railing represented horizontally. 

52 Smit h— op. cit, p. 179, pi. xxi, fig. U. 
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Reverse : — The Cross and Balls or the Ujjain symbol, the 
fishes within an oblong pond and a tree within railing, 

II. Obverse : — A five headed snake, below an elephant 
tree with railing( 1) represented horizontally, at top left 
some countermarks. 

Reverse : — Tree within railing, and fishes within an oblong 
pond, and the Ujjain symbol. Legend in Brahml ’ Udeha . . . . 
Suyamita * 

Vimakas — The coins of this tribe were included by Cun- 
ningham amongst those of the Audumbaras. 

Obverse : — Bull to right, in field flower. Legend in 
Kharoshthl; Rdjna vamakisa Rudravarmasa vijayata . 

Reverse :• — Elephant facing right, to right trisula. Legend in 
Brahml (as in Kharoshthl). 53 

VriSttiS — So far only one Vrisni coin is known to us 
and that was described by Cunningham. 

Obverse : — Pillar with half lion and half elephant as capital, 
above it trisula symbol. Legend in Brahml Vrisni rajna 
ganasya trdtdrasya . 

Reverse : — Wheel surrounded by arrow and chain, 
Legend in Kharoshthl (same as in Brahml). 

Y audheyas — The coins of this tribe are generally divided 
into three classes, but as a matter of fact they fall into four 
distinct groups. To the first class belong those small coins 
which according to Prof. Rapson are analogous to the Audum- 
bara and Kuninda coins. Their date is circa 100 B.C. 
and weigh from 64 to 74 grains. 54 The late Dr. Smith’s des- 
cription of these coins are faulty, the correct description is- : — 

Obverse Bull standing to right facing a sacrificial altar 
within railing. Legend in Brahml Yodheydna . 

Reverse : — Elephant moving to right, trisula . In some of 

53 Cat. of Coins in the Punjab Museum, vol. I, p. 167, no. 137, pi. 
xvi. 

54 Rapson — Indian Coins, sec. 60, p. 15. 
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the specimens there is legend under the Bull which pobody 
has been able to read quite successfully. 55 

The second class of coins was first described by 
Princep. Smith considered them to be barbarous. 

Obverse : — Six headed god Karttikeya standing on lotus 
{}) with left hand on hip, and right hand raised towards 
barbed spear. Legend in Brahmi (incomplete) Svdmt Brah~ 
maijya devasya 

Reverse : — Six headed goddess standing on lotus, tree 
within railing to right, six arched mountain symbol with a 
structure at its top with trisula symbol to left. They are 
usually placed in the the 2nd century A.D. 58 

The third class of coins is similar in fabric and type to 
those of the Imperial Kushanas, and are generally placed in 
the 4th century A.D. 

Obverse : — Male figure standing facing front, grasping 
spear in right hand and left on hip, a bird at its left foot. 
Legend in Brahmi Yaudheya ganasya jay ah. 

Reverse : — Robed figure walking to the left with right hand 
extended, and left hand on hip. 67 

Some notes on these three types are essential. In the 
first type of coins the object within railing is described by 
Smith and Cunningham as ‘tree within railing’, and by Prof. 
Chakravarti as the national standard of the Yaudheyas. But 
in my opinion the whole scene depicted seems to be a Bull 
being led to a sacrificial altar within a sacred enclosure. This 
type is analogus to the Arjunayana coins. In the second class 
of coins the six-headed deity holding spear in his extended 
right hand seems to be, as first suggested by Cunningham, and 
further discussed by my friend Mr. M. N. Mukherji, the figure 
of Karttikeya. 58 As regards the third type, the figure on the 
obverse has been described by Cunningham as that of a 

55 Smith — op. cit., vol. I, p. 180, nos. 1-7 and p. 1. 181 fn. 1. pi. 
xxi, fig. 13. 

56 Smith — op. cit, p. 181, pi. xxi, fig. 15. 

57 Smith — op. cit , pp. 82-83, pi. xxi, fig. 18. 

58 Cunningham — Coins oj Ancient India , p. 77; Ind. Hist Quart. , vol. 
vii, pp. 309-18. 
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soldier; and the figure of a Raja or ‘male figure’ by Smith. 
But the bird at its left foot seems to me to be a peacock, and 
as peacock is the vahana of Karttikeya, the Mars of the 
Hindus, I take the figure to be that of the god. On the reverse 
of this type on a specimen described by Cunningham we find 
a pot with foilage (pi. VI. 7.), 59 while the symbol to the right 
of the figure is not distinct. In another specimen there is a 
conchshell (or lotus) to left, while on the right of the figure 
we find the symbol consisting of the letter V direct and 
reversed with a bar between them. 60 

Apart from these there is another class of coins which 
has been noticed by Cunningham only. 

Obverse : — Tree within railing in middle, Cross and Ball 
to left, and double irisitla to right. 

Reverse : — Blank probably due to defacement. 

They are of copper and weigh about 23 grains. 61 

D. NOTES OH SYMBOLS 

The tribal coins of Northern India may be regarded as 
representing an advanced stage in the development of 
Indian coinage. Like the oldest Indian coins (I mean 
the punch-marked) they are characterised by a num- 
ber of devices appearing on both their surfaces, with 
the difference, that in this series a single die is used, 
whereas in the former each device had a separate die. 
Another important new feature is the introduction of the coin 
legends, in the later series, a custom no doubt inspired by the 
fine issues of the Indo-Bactrian kings of the Kabul valley and 
the Punjab. In this section we propose to deal with some of 
the devices which appear on the coins just discussed. 

stupa or Mountain Symbol This symbol has been 
given various names. But the main controversy is whether 
the symbol represents a mountain or a Buddhist stupa. 
The evidence at our disposal leads us to conclude 

59 See also, Smith — ph xxi, fig. 19. 

60 Smith — op. cit., pi. xxi, fig. 20. 

61 Cunningham — op, cit, p. 77, pi. vi, fig. 1. 
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that it represents a mountain. In certain, punch-marked 
coins it is found associated with Dog, Tree? and Crescent . 63 
It also occurs on certain potteries found by Mr, H. 
Hargreaves while excavating the pre-historic mounds at Nal. 
A seal of late Minoan style has been found at Knossos, on it 
stands a female deity on a mountain peak, the hill on which 
she stand's is represented by rows of semi-circular curves . 63 
Therefore in the above passages we have shown, that the 
symbol under discussion has been found on pre-historic pottery 
within the borders of India, and in the historical period it is 
found associated with Dog, Tree, and Crescent. We have also 
shown that outside India the same method is employed to 
represent a mountain. Therefore the only rational conclusion 
is that the symbol represents mountain. 

Tree Symbols — The trees are always represented, at 
least, on this class of coins, within some sort of enclosure, 
which is an indispensable sign of their sanctity. This class of 
symbols was taken by earlier writers like Theobald and others 
as Buddhistic in origin and significance. But recent excavations 
at Barappa, and Mohenjodaro have proved beyond doubt that 
tree worship, both in its anthropomorphic and vegetal forms, 
were prevalent in ancient India since chalcolithic times. On 
certain seals discovered at these two places were found trees 
within enclosures, and in one particular seal the tree repre- 
sented is Pippal (ficus relegiosa), the holy tree of the 
Buddhists . 64 

Apart from this pre-historic data, evidence is not lacking 
as to the fact that tree worship was prevalent in ancient India, 
before, and even during the time, when Buddhism had gained 
a strong foothold in the country. In the epics we find 
references to chaitya-Ufiksas an,d the devdrartyas * 5 From 
traditions recorded in the Jaina literature it appears that 

62 JASB., 1890, pt. I, pi. 8. 

63 Memoirs of the Arch. Surv., no. 40, pi. xvii, no. 42; Glotz — The 
Aegean Civilization, p. 245, fig. 40. 

64 Sir J. H. Marshall — Mohenjodaro and Indus Valley Civilization * 
vol. i, pp. 63-5, pi. xil» fig. 18, A-/ 

65 Hopkins — Epic Mythology, pp. 6-8. 
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Chaitya-vriksas were reverenced by the Jainas too. The’ 
stupa at Bharhut which was certainly a Buddhist monument 
and cannot be placed later than 150 B.C., has various scenes 
carved on its railing that once surrounded it. Most of these 
relate to Buddhist Jaiaka legends, but there are others, on 
which has been depicted the primitive tree worship which 
seems to have survived till 150 B.C., if not even to a later date. 
These as well as other instances lead us to conclude that the 
cult of chaitya tree and its symbols are not only pre-Buddhistic, 
but is a common feature in all the great religions of India. 

Wheel— This is another symbol which was regarded as 
purely Buddhistic in origin and character by writers like 
Foucher, Theobold, and others. The Satapatha Brahmana 
describes a ritual in which the turning of a wheel placed on a 
post in a sunwise direction is said to bring great merit to the 
performer. 88 The Wheel was also a sacred symbol of the 
Jainas, and as such it appears in many sculptures. Its use in 
other countries and religions has already been described by 
Mr. Simpson and therefore need not be dealt with here. 67 

Trjsula — It was one of those symbols which was used 
universally in India. The symbol is found engraved on rail- 
ings of Buddhist stupas at Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravati. In 
sculptures the T risula is in many cases accompanied by the 
wheel, and sometime® we find scenes depicted where these two 
symbols are being worshipped by men and women. Regarding 
its use by the Jainas, the sculptures found at KahkalHi near 
Mathura are our main evidence. Describing these and two 
ciyagapatfas, the late Dr. Bxihler pointed out, “The first circular 
band is rather narrow and bears representation of four highly 
ornamented Ttisulas, which no doubt with the ancient Jainas, 
as with the Bauddhas, were considered as emblems of three 

Jewels *’ In another place he expressed the opinion 

that “the T risula was no doubt, in ancient India, used by 
all sects for various purposes and various interpretations. “ 6 8 

66 Satapaiha Brahmctria (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xii), pp. 22-23. 

67 £/., vol. ii, pp. 321-22; W. Simpson— The Buddhist Praying Wheel, 

London, 1896. 68 £/., vol. ii, pp. 31 1-23, plates I and IV. 
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Solar Symbols — The solar symbols appear in this series 
in two different forms. One is rayed disc, and the other con- 
sists of one dot at the centre, surrounded by a circle of dots. 
Regarding the use of this latter symbol Sir Flinders Petrie the 
distinguished Egyptologist tells us , 69 4 'An allied pattern is the 
disc surrounded by spots. This is very usual on early Greek 
pottery and is also found on Aegean pottery also. This is 
very rarely seen in purely Egyptian design, and only in the 
XVIII dynasty, when Mykenian influence was the strongest. 
On Neferhoteps ceiling two* forms are found, put between the 
horns of the Bulls heads, like the rosette on the Mykenian 
Ox head. Elsewhere it is usually seen on the scarves of the 
Negroes as a characteristic decoration, and on the dress of the 
Amu. Hence it appears to be distinctly foreign ornament, like 
the other spot pattern on the zig zag line.” This symbol is 
also found on an old Norwegian crown stated to have come 
from Sogne Fjord district and now kept in the Museum at 
Bergen . 70 

The symbol direct and reversed— This symbol is 
found between the horns of the Ox on Kuninda coins, and 
with certain additions it is found on coins of other tribes too. 
On some specimens of the Y audheya and Kuluta coins a bar 
is found between the two ‘S’. This symbol appears in certain 
punch-marked coins found by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar while 
carrying on his excavations at Besnagar; it is also found on 
one of the small antiquities (seal?) discovered by the late Dr. 
D. B. Spooner during his excavations at Kumarhar (Pafali* 
putra ) 71 

Cross Slid Balls Symbol — It is called the Ujjain symbol 
by the numismatists because it is generally found on the coins 
of the Ujjain area. In the present series it occurs on the coins 
of the Uddehikas as well as on the fourth type of Y audheya 

69 There is slight difference between our device and those produced 
in Sir Flinders Petrie’s work, 

70 Sir F. Petrie — Egyptian Decorative Art (2nd. Ed.) London, 1920, p. 
60, figs. 109-11; 1A„ xv, p. 67. 

71 ARASL, 1913-14. P L LXVI, fig. 19; lhid., 1912-13. pi. xlix, fig. 4. 
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coins. It was one of the dynastic symbols of the Andhras 
Formerly it was thought that this symbol was purely Indian, 
but 1 find that it occurs on certain seals found by Sir Arthur 
Evans at Knossos. 72 

Pot With or without Foilage— ' These symbols are found 
on Yaudheya coins as well as on some Malava coins. The 
pot with foilage is considered even now an auspicious symbol 
by the Hindus, and is placed on two sides of the main 
entrances of their houses on ceremonial occasions. In the 
Jaina Kaipa Sutra the pot alone and pot with fragrant flowers 
are considered as an auspicious symbol . 73 Amongst other 
symbols described in this work as sacred or auspicious are 
Fish, Garland, Elephant, Bull, Lion, the Sun and the full 
Moon; many of these occur on the coins under discussion. 

The Square Stupa — This curious device occurs on the 
obverse of the Kuninda coins, either above or below the 
animal. It appears to be some kind of stupa, and is surmount- 
ed by an umbrella. We know of round stupas in historical 
period but square ones are unusual. From a passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana we learn that in ancient times square 
burial mounds were made by the Aryans or the people who 
were godly. “Now the gods and the Asuras both of them 
sprung from Prajapati were contending in the four regions 
(quarters). The gods drove out the Asuras, their rivals and 
enemies, from the regions, and being regionless they were 
overcome, wherefore the people who are godly makej their 
burial places four cornered, while those who are of Asura 
nature, like the easterners and others, make them round, for 
they (the gods) drove them out of regions .” 74 Thus we see a 
tradition recorded in this Brahmana , that before the system of 
cremation came in vogue, two kinds of burials were in existence 
in India, the difference being mainly ethnic. It is quite possible 
that the round form of Asura burial mound ultimately gave 
birth to round stupas found ail over India, because Buddhism 

72 Evans— Palace of Minos at Knossos, vol. I, p. 281, fig. 213. 

73 Kaipa Sutra (S. B. E., vol. xxii), pp. 219-3& 

74 Sat Brah. (S. B. E., vol. xli), pp. 423-24. 
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after .all Is a religion of eastern India. While In the Punjab a 
people of a different ethnic stock, true to their age old customs 
and traditions began to* build square stupas even after embrac- 
ing Buddhism. In this connection 1 may mention here that 
many of the bases of stupas found in the Peshawar district 
are square. But nothing or very little of their superstructure 
has survived the ravages of man and time to afford us any 
definite clue. At the same time it is also conceivable that 
all these square bases did not posses round or hemispherical 
dome above them. That all Buddhist stupas were not round 
is proved by the remains of a cross shaped stupa at Sahri- 
BahloL 75 From the above it will be apparent that this symbol 
as well as the ruins of stupa bases at Sahri-Bahlol and other 
places, prove the existence of square stupas in ancient India. 


75 ARASL, 1911-12, pi. L, fig, 37, 
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A Contemporary Record of Sivaji’s Birth 

By Dasharatha SKarma 

In the Bikaner Fort library, there is a small cloth-bound 
manuscript consisting of seventy leaves. It belonged, 
most probably to some good astrologer, for it contains the 
horoscopes of Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaipur rulers, Mughal 
emperors. Imperial princes? and some famous commanders. 
Most of the horoscopes belong to the Samvat century 1600. 
But as the latest of all bears the date V. E. 1719 = 1662 A.C., 
the horoscopes must have been collected into the manuscript 
either in this year, or a year or two later. Though almost 
all the horoscopes that it contains are interesting, I give 
below only one, the horoscope of Sivaji which I regard 
as specially valuable, because hitherto no other contem- 
porary record of the date of 3lvajf s birth has been dis- 
covered. The Sabhasad bakhar, written in 1694 A. C.. 
about fourteen years after 3ivajl*s death, does not mention 
the date even once, and the Tarikh-i~$ii)dji and the 
Chitragupia bctkhar, which do so, are so far removed from 
Sivajfs time that they cannot be considered satisfactory 
guides in this matter. The date given by these is about 
6th April, 1627 which differs by more than a year from 
that assigned by our horoscope which runs as follows : — 




1. Phaguna = Phalguna 

2. Sivajl ro janma = SivajI , s birth 
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Janmalagna 


Bhava 


Samvat 1686 varse Phaguna 1 vadi 3 bhrgau ratrigata 
ghaf! 1 pala I samaye simhalagnodaye Sivaji ro janma 2 . 




The Sontal Outbreak in Bliagalpur 
Prof. K. K. Basu, M.A. 

The story of the Sontal Insurrection is an important 
episode in the history of the administrative 
Introduction, growth of the Bhagalpur District under British 
regime. It may be looked upon as marking 
the end of one epoch and the beginning of another. Besides 
the local and the parochial outlook attached to it, it com- 
mands an universal interest. It synchronised with the creation 
of a new administrative division called the “Sontal Parganas" 
specially adapted to the needs and the social customs prevail- 
ing among the backward race called: the Sontals. The story 
of the part played by the Hon’ble Company’s troops in 
suppressing the rebellion and their doings also serves as a 
link to the general conspectus of the deeds of the old Presiden- 
tial army of Bengal. 

Mr. W. W. Hunter in his “Annals of Rural Bengal ,9 has 
already covered a small portion of the ground. In dealing with 
the rural history of the aboriginal Hill-men of Beerbhoom, he 
has devoted some portion of his work to the Sontal Insurrec- 
tion. Though his narrative is mainly concerned with the 
Beerbhoom Sontals, it has, nevertheless, got some bearing on 
our subject-matter, for the insurrection of the Beerbhoom 
Sontals is intimately connected with the outbreak of the Sontals 
of the Bhagalpur District. A cognate race as the two Were, the 
Sontals of Beerbhoom and Bhagalpur, defied the Company’s 
authority at one and the same time and for similar reasons. 
It may, therefore, be said that, the histories of the Sontal out- 
break in the districts of Bhagalpur and Beerbhoom form the 
component parts of one main story. 

The writer of these pages, while working at the official 
records of the Bihar and Orissa Province, chanced to come 
upon a number of papers dealing with the Sontal Insurrection 
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of Bhagalpur. These papers, it may here be remarked, are 
not complete by themselves, the intermittent gaps and omis- 
sions in chronological dates and events proving that some of 
them have been lost and are now missing. The present paper 
deals with a summary of 125 selected records which throw a 
flood of light on the causes of the rebellion, its gradual deve- 
lopment, the attempt made by the ruling authorities to : meet 
with the situation and other allied matters. 

The District of the Sontal Parganas forms the southern 
portion of the Bhagalpur Division. It is 
Sontal Parganas; bounded on the north by Bhagalpur and 
Its boundary and Purneah, on the east by Maldah, Mut- 
physical ^ eatureSs shidabad and Beerbhoom, on the south 
by Burdwan and Manbhum, and oh the 
west by Hazaribagh and Bhagalpur. 

Three distinct types of country are represented within the 
area of the Sontal Parganas. On the east of the District, there 
stretches a hilly country extending for about 100 miles to the 
west. At the point where this belt of hilly country terminates, 
there opens towards further west a rolling country of long 
ridges with intervening depressions. A flat alluvial country 
represents the third type. The Rajmaha! Hills, occupying the 
eastern portion of the District, are the most important ranges 
in the District. Their maximum elevation is 2000 ft. above 
the sea-level, and their average elevation is considerably less. 
The characteristic feature of the northern portion of the range 
is the Great Central Valley. 

“The distribution of races in the Sontal Parganas Is 
traceable rather to the controlling action, of the Government 
than to the geographical position of the District or even to its 
physical conformation.” The Colony of Paharias, occupying 
the Rajmahal Hills, is cut off from the main body of the 
aboriginal races further west by the great Aryan . line of 
communication between Bengal and Bihar. Since the enclosure 
of the Damin~i~\ah or the Great Central Valley to ; the north 
of Rajmahal Hills in 1832, a stream of Sontal immigrants poured 
into the district from Hazaribagh and Manbhoom and occupied 
the valleys and slopes of the hills. The remaining inhabitants 
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of the; District are 'either Bengali immigrants from the South-East 
or Hindustani es from the North-West. 

The Sontals belong to the dark races of India, and “are 
noticeable for a great vagueness in the chiselling of the features, 
a general tendency to roundness' of outline, a blubbery style 
of face/* Caring little for permanently locating themselves, 
the Sontals are not indifferent to personal confort, and are 
careful in the construction of their homesteads, formed of mud 
walls, well-raised plinths and snug and cosy verandahs. The 
earliest Sontali traditions point out that the original home of 
the Sontals was among the Himalayas. But some authorities 
are of opinion that the mountain home referred to in the 
legends was situated in the South instead of in the North, 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in describing the hill tribes of 
Bhagalpur and its vicinity, makes no mention: of the Sontals. 
The Sontal settlements that now border on the Ganges or skirt 
the Rajmahal Hills are readily traced back to more Southern 
Districts. The Sontals colonised parts of Hazaribagh District 
and parts of Beerbhoom at a very remote period, and it is chiefly 
by migrations from these colonies that the modern Sontal 
Parganas has been formed. 

The area of land designated as Domm-z-^oh was in the 
year 1823, declared to be the property of 
Settlement In Government, and all cultivable lands were for 
Damin-i-Koit. some time reserved for the native mountaineer 


settlers. The Sontals soon made their appear- 
ance from the neighbouring countries and effected a settlement 
in the Damin-i-Koh. In 1 830 the Government gave their sanction 
to the settlement of the Sontals, and issued orders protecting 
them against undue exactions by the Government grantees of 


>. I?,. . j . : ; 


the Hill-lands. 

In 1827 a Regulation was passed by the Government of 
Bengal. The Regulation not only provided a 
m^antT °* special form of trial for the Hill-aborigines 

its effects. and invested the Magistrate of Bhagalpur with 

summary powers for the adjustment of 
certain civil cases, but it also empowered the said Magistrate 
to try summarily all claims not exceeding Rs. 100/- made by 
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Pontet mad© the 
head of Revenue 
administration of 
Damin-i-Koh 
1838, 


or against any of the Hill-people. But the provisions of this 
enactment, in the opinion of the Sadar Court, were applicable 
only to the Hill-tribes and not to the immigrant Sontal settlers 
in the Hills. 

In November,- 1836, the management of the Revenue 
administration of the Damin-i-Koh devolved 
upon Mr. Pontet, and he was placed undqr 
the orders of the Collector of Bhagalpur. 
This newly appointed Officer was instructed 
by his superior to afford protection to 

the old Sontal settlers and to provide 

facilities to the fresh immigrants. Under Pontet’s ad- 

ministration the Sontals flocked to take possession of the 
lands and the number of Sontal villages increased with 
^ astonishing rapidity and with it the Govern- 

Pontet’s ment revenue. It should be borne in mind 

administration, that the increase in Government revenue 
was not due to any over assessment but 

entirely to increased cultivation;. There were cases, however, 
of illegal cesses being levied by Pontet’s underlings which 
added considerably to the payment made by the settlers and 
against these illegal exactions the people had no protection. 

No evidence is to be found in support of the opinion that 
the origin of the outbreak is to be traced to 
Causes of the religious fanaticism alone. The fanatical 

outbreak, spirit was surely not the originating cause, 

but when once the sense of injury unredressed 
was followed by a resolution to resort to violence, that spirit 
Fanatical spirit a was then appealed to with a view to give 
secondary cause, increased life and energy to the movements. 

Nor is the origin of the insurrection to be traced to the 
misconduct of the Railway officials. It is not 
unlikely that in some instances the Railway 
officials and contractors had been guilty of 
acts of ill-treatment and oppression towards 
the Sontals which tended to quicken their 
sense of injury and to aggravate their feelings 
But the grievances of which the Sontals 


Misconduct of 
Railway officials 
quickened the 
sense of injury. 


of resentment. 
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most bitterly complained were to* be traced back to a 
period long antecedent to the commencement of the 
Railway. 

The origin of the outbreak is to be traced to the compli- 
Originate cated le & ai system prevalent in the country, 

causes* § to unmitigated dishonesty and extortion 

on the part of the money-lenders, and 1 to the 
various acts of oppression of the native revenue collectors, 
(a) legal system Sontals are industrious and hard-working, 

frank and manly, peaceable and unoffensive, 
a simple and unlettered people who can appreciate none but 
the simplest mode of adjusting a disputed demand and are 
utterly unable to contend for their rights with any hope of 
success, under complicated legal system. Under the Regula- 
tion of 1827, the native of the hills had an access to the 
Magistrate for the summary adjustment of his case, while the 
Sontals were taken to the court of the Munsif, there to have 
his own, case conducted in conformity with the complicated 
code of procedure, the rules of which they could not follow 
and the forms of which they could not comprehend. Further, 
the transactions between the money-lender 

If 1 the Sontal appear to have usually com- 
the titoney-Iefiiders. . f j 

menced with a small advance or money made 

by the former to the latter. Once on the money-lender’s 
books, extrication from his grasp appears to have been all but 
impossible for the Sontal. The debtor made payments but his 
debt was never diminished and, when he resisted further 
demands, the Munsif s Court was resorted to. As a result, 
judgment was given against the Sontal and he was a ruined 
man. There were occasional complaints 
(c) and the native against the native revenue collectors, and 
revenue collectors, constant complaints against the money- 
lenders of demands of exhorbitant interest, of 
injury to crops by the cattle of the creditors, of a change to 
the detriment of the Sontals in the size of measures and of 
other illegal exactions. No doubt, Pontet made some in- 
effectual attempts to check the state of things. He generally 
sent for the exacting money-lenders and warned them against 
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oppressing the Sontals on pain of being driven out of the 
Damin . But complaints preferred against the revenue officials 
were ultimately hushed up and those guilty official underlings 
never brought to book. Besides, the complaints made by the 
Sontals to the Magistrate of Bhagalpur were struck off the file 
because the peon’s fees and the subsistence money for 
witnesses were not deposited. All these led the Sontals to 
believe that there was no- redress for the wrongs he had 
suffered and no remedy from the evils from which he sought 
protection. 

In the months of May and June 1854, six dacoities were 
committed by the oppressed Sontals in the houses of the 
money-lenders residing in the Damin. It was a matter of 
great consideration that these dacoities were committed by 
men of the Sontal caste, who generally speaking were 
remarkable for their quiet mode of life. These dacoities were 
not the unaided work of a mere gang, but were undoubtedly 
committed with the counsel, consent or connivance of the 
Sontal population generally. 

The higher officials concurred in the opinion that, measures 
be at once taken up to put a stop to. this spirit 
angry discontent among the Sontals. Mr. 
Mr* Browne. G. F. Browne, the then Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpur Division, recommended to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal the following two alternative 
proposals: (1) the provisions of Regulation I. 1827, be 
extended so as to make them applicable to the Sontals in 
common with the hill tribes, so that the former be subjected 
to the Magistrate and not the Civil Court for sums not 
exceeding Rs. 100/-, and (2), Mr. Pontet who was familiar to the 
conditions of the Sontals and who commanded their confidence 
be appointed as the Deputy Collector as well as the Munsif 
within the limits of the D<tmin . 

Though either of these measures was inadequate to the 
exigencies of the case, it was a matter of great surprise that 
so obvious a measure of expediency as the extension of the 
simple legal procedure was not adopted and that the alternative 
was preferred by the Provincial Head. ' 

8 
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Petition made by 
the Sontals prior 
to the 
insurrection. 


The appointment of Mr. Pontet to be the Munsif of Damin 
was so far judicious that it gave jurisdiction 
Pontet appointed in cases not exceeding Rs. 3000/- to an officer 
Munsif of Damin i n whom the Sontals appeared to have placed 
their confidence. But the Court of Mr. Pontet 
would be still the Court of the Munsif bound by the same 
rules and compelled to follow the same complicated procedure 
as the Court of any other Munsif, while Mr. PontePs decisions 
were liable to appeal to a distant tribunal, a tedious and 
expensive process, which the wealthy money-lender would not 
fail to put in operation against the indigent Santa!. 

A petition was presented to the Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpur Division ten months before the 
insurrection broke out (29th August, 1854). 
It purported to- speak on behalf of the 
Sontal tribe, setting forth their grievances 
and reminding the Commissioner of repeated 
but ineffectual applications they had made for redress. 
The petition in question finally stated that, the condi- 
tion of the Sontals was such as to compel them to 
leave the country unless they obtained the protection which 
they sought. The tone and the language of the petition 
seemed to indicate that the petitioners still hoped for redress 
and protection at the hands of the Government. The 
Commissioner’s order on this petition was dated 1 9th April, 1855, 
or nearly 8 months after the date of its presentation. He 
then sent it for suitable orders to the Collector, the Collector 
sent it to the Magistrate, and the Magistrate was making 
preparations for an enquiry which was cut short by the 
announcement that the Sontals were in open insurrection. It 
seems very probable that, whatever amount of provocation 
may have subsisted the insurrection would never have occurred 
had those complaints been properly investigated and had 
prompt and vigorous action been taken to redress the wrongs 
they set forth, and there is too much room for the 
remark that nothing was done which calculated to allay 
the feelings of the disaffected and to prevent the crisis that 
ensued. 
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The insurrection, it is reported," was commenced by a 
The outbreak. person who called himself the Tha\oor or 
Souhah . He came from the South to a place 
called Burhait situated in the centre of the Rajmahal hills, and 
summoned the Sontal population by passing word from 
village to village to come to see him; accordingly a large 
number of Sontals went and paid their 
Assemblage of respects to him. The, dawk of 8th July, 
tlie Sontals. 1855, conveyed intelligence from the Darogha 
of thanah Dighee about the assemblage 
of the Sontals for seizing the country. Some four days 
after, the dawk Munshee of Burrio (S.W. of Rajmahal) 
and Mohurrir of Thanah Dighee informed 
Murder of Police the District Magistrate of Bhagalpur that, 
Darogha and ills the Police- Darogha (Mahesh Dutt) and 
* ‘ ' several of his men, amounting to nine In 

all, who- went to quell the insurrection had 
been killed by six to seven thousand Sontals who were pro* 
ceeding to- Rajmahal. It transpired that, greater number col- 
lected from Beerbhoom, Bankura, Chota-Nagpur and Hazari- 
bagh, and they declared that a parwana had fallen from 
heaven giving them permission to take possession of the 
country and that they were collected for avenging punish- 
ment inflicted on their comrades concerned in the last years* 
dacoities committed on the Bengalee money-lenders who had 
oppressed them. They further complained that, their com- 
rades had been punished while nothing was done to the 
money-lenders whose exactions had compelled the Sontals to 
take the law into their own hands. They, then, commenced 
raising taxes, declared to set up a government of their own, 
and demanded the darogha, who had gone there to quell the 
outbreak of the Sontals, to- compel every Bengalee to pay a 
tax of Rupees Five, and, also, to deliver up to their hands 
every Bengalee residing in the district. Kanhoo, the 'eldest 
brother of the four Sontal Thakpors or chiefs, at first .received 
the Darogha’ s party in a civil manner and then taunted the 
Darogha for his having come to apprehend them. But the 
Darogha, to his credit, behaved with temper and discretion. 
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and he refused to deliver up to their hands the money-lenders 
upon which, the Sontals bound the Darogha and his party and 
knocked them on the head. The insurgents then spread over 
the country and their brethern of the same race located in the 
villages outside the Damin-i-koh combining with them 
wherever they went. At first they contented themselves with 
simple pillage, telling the people that the rule of the Com- 
pany was at an end and the reign of their Souhah had begun— 
but ere long they began, to massacre the peaceable inhabitants 
women and children as well as men. They, then, plundered 
the villages between Burrio and Dighee, within thirty miles 
from Bhagalpur, and advanced on Rajmahal and the Divi- 
sional headquarter itself. 

On receipt of these informations, Mr. H. C. Richardson, the 
Mr. Richardson officiating Magistrate, and Mr. Pontet, the 
and Mr. Pontet Superintendent of Damin-i-koh, reached Raj- 
reach Rajmahal. mahal on the 6th July. Major F. W. 

Burroughs, commanding the Hill Rangers, 
Bhagalpur, was asked to despatch of detachment to 
the scene of disturbance. Orders were also issued to the Hill 
Sardars or Chiefs and the Zamindars of the neighbour- 
ing parganas to aid the authorities in suppressing the 
insurrection. 

The rebels, who had hitherto spread over the hills via 

Stopping of Burri L ° t0 Raimahal - stopped all dawks, so 

dawks. much so that, on the I Oth July the dawk 

from eastward was more than thirty hours 
over due. To avoid the insurgents, measures were now 
adopted for having the dawk through Colgong and Sicree 
to Rajmahal. On the afternoon of the 10th July the 

Insurgents spread S ° ntals arrived at Pyalapoor, a village 
to Pyalapoor and Sltuated at a distance of 11 miles to the 
Muneharee. east of Colgong. They also spread about 

Muneharee and moved in bands of 1000 each 
between the hills and Colgong. Several villages were plunder- 
ed, one burnt, and 1 three persons murdered by the insurgents 
near Pyalapoor. Besides, thousands of armed Sontals proceed- 
ed from the South and South-west. The Jamadar of Pyalapoor 
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deserted his post, and there being a general panic in the 
country the people fled away. 

Major Burroughs, with 160 rank and file, reached Colgong 

Burroughs reach ** °* * e neXt day < ]lth J uIy >. 

Rajmahal. kut ^ 1S attachment being deemed insuffi- 

cient the officer coinmandsng the troops at 
Dinapore was requested to send additional troops with ail 

Mr. Chapman to aid the Major. 

Joins film, liien, Mr. C. E. Chapman, the Assistant to 

Magistrate, proceeded to the Major’s camp 
for exercising civil authority and pacifying and conciliating 
the Sontals, assuring them of favour and protection if 
they would conduct themselves in a peaceable manner, and 
of redress and justice if they had any cause of grievance. 
Major Burroughs’ detachment being too small to be divided 
was kept in one party and also in readiness to oppose any 
parties in the neighbourhood or to intercept 
their proceeding to Bhagalpur. As to the 
protection of the Divisional headquarter, the 
Magistrate of Monghyr despatched a guard 
of Hill Rangers, consisting of one Subedar. 
2 Havildars, 2 Naiks and 38 rank and file to 
Lieut. F. N. Fagan, commanding Troops, at Bhagalpur. 

Increasing in degree and extent, the outbreak assumed a 
serious aspect every day. The rebels in- 
Seriousness of fested the high-road between Shahabad and 
the outbreak, between Sicreegully and Pointy, thus cutting 
off all communications with Rajmahal. 
There was difficulty in obtaining intelligence of the 
happenings. The most expeditious mode? of transmitting 
letters and communicating with the Presidency was either by 
water or via Patna. The Sontals who at first plundered villages 
had commenced murdering. On the 13th July, some six or 
eight Railway officials drove the Sontals from the village near 
Pointy, but later, they were themselves overpowered. One 
gentleman was severely wounded with an arrow on the foot 
and another in the stomach. Then the rebels returned to the 
villages from which they had been driven out and murdered 
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25 women and children. Several other massacres, besides 
these, had been perpetuated in the south, on the next day 
(14th July), a village within a cos of Pyalapoor was looted by 
the rebels. Major Burroughs' party started off 100 strong, and 
after a fatiguing march of three cos came up to a village from 
which the scoundrels had beaten a retreat after having 
murdered 16 men. Afterwards, the Sontals 
assembled in large numbers in different 
places; 500 Sontals collected at Hattycond 
and 400 at Pokrapara : about 1500 assembled 
between Kendowa and Purgadee, a distance 
of about three miles; 1000 at Kowayam and Dhoomputtra; 
some 1500 between Amdeha and Chorkhalee. 

Considering the very extensive tract of the country, its 
jungly nature, and bad roads, the 150 men 
forming Major Burroughs’ party could only 
act on the defensive. With a view to 

strengthening Burroughs’ forces, the autho- 
rities requested the Magistrate of Purneah to substitute 
Bitrknnclazes for the sepoys of the Purneah guards and to send 
the latter to the Major. The Magistrate was further asked to 
hire on the part of the Government as many elephants as 
might be necessary not only for the troops that the Magistrate 
was sending but also 10 or 12 more for the use of 
Burroughs. 

Now, the rainy season having set in, conciliatory means 
were being tried and the Hill chiefs being 
Ineffective influenced. A proclamation was issued to 

measures during Sontals pointing out to them on suitable 

rainy season. terms the ingratitude and folly of their 

conduct and assuring them of the desire of 
the Government to redress any grievances, as well as pardon 
and protection to all except the ring-leaders. Mr. Chapman, the 
Assistant Magistrate of Bhagalpur, had been charged not to 
use force except as the last resort. But the insurgents, on 
the other hand, refused to hold any communication with the 
authorities and had put the Government at defiance. It 
seemed as if it was only the forbearance of the authorities that 
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had made them daring and outrageous. 1 here was the 
necessity of reading them a severe lesson and nothing less than 
the introduction of martial law would serve the purpose. 
Thinking that further delay and hesitation would but 
aggravate the evil, the authorities made up their mind to use 
force in order to bring the insurgents to their senses if they 
did not show any disposition to lay down their arms and return 
to their allegiance. The troops now proceeded to the nearest 
point where the insurgents were to be found, and when the 
latter did not lay down iheir arms on being called to do- so, 
they were at once attacked, and if they were found in the act 
of murder or pillage they were treated as rebels. 

The detachment of Major Burroughs came upon a body 
of armed Sontals near Pointy at about 
Reverses of 2 o’clock P.M. on the 16th July, but met with 

Major Burroughs. a reverse. The muskets got wet from heavy 
rain and were of no use. The rebels, on 
the other hand, fought with a kind of battle-axe and shot with 
hand bows and bows used with their feet. Quarter-Master 
Sergeant Braddon, the railway official, some native officers and 
about 25 sepoys were killed; the number of the wounded 
was- not known. After the defeat, the detachment Retired 
to Pointy whence it proceeded on board towards 
Colgong. 

The Sontal population had spread from Rajmahal to the 
South, a distance of about 70 miles, and about 
Sontals of as £ ar from the East to the West; their 

by ^ their foretfterir brethren from Beerbhoom and Hazaribagh 
from Beerbhoom flocked in thousands, and the flames of 
and Hazaribagh. insurrection spread out. The explanation 
for the outrages committed by the rebels 
was that a perwannah or warrant had fallen, down from 
the heaven to say that the country was theirs and the rule of 
British Government was at an end. Several Europeans had 
been killed, hundreds of villages plundered and all railway 
operations were stopped. The British force badly felt the 
need of elephants, and it was almost impossible for the troops 
to move without them. 
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Meanwhile, at the requisition made by the authorities, there 

Arrival at arrived by water on the I7th July’ from 

Bhagalpur of 40 Dinapore a detachment, 40th Regiment N.L, 

Regiment N.l. under Major Shuckburgh. It consisted of 

under Shuckburgh 9 European Officers, 2 European Sergeants, 

I Native Sergeant, 10 Native Officers, 20 

Havildars, 10 drummers, 500 rank and file with 2 Quarter- 

Masters. At first, the station of Bhagalpur was quiet and no 

insurgents came to that direction. The scouts had been stationed 

at all the ghats to the East, South-East and South to bring 

information. But soon the insurrection spread 

sprea^towards Awards Bhagalpur. Several villages, viz. 

Bhagalpur, Barkope, Dhurma and Dhoorea, situated 

at a distance of twenty miles from 

Bhagalpur or the road leading to it from, the south-east 

were flocked every hour with tales of fresh atrocities, 

and the panic was intense. A detachment of Hill Rangers 

under Lieut. Fagan, consisting of 1 

Detachment under Se rgeant Major, 3 Native Officers, 5 Havildars, 
Fagan guard the ~ J 

jail e f Ca 10 Naiks, 119 Sepoys and 54 recruits guarded 

the jail, the treasury and! the cutchemes at 
Bhagalpur. In consequence of the seriotas apprehensions be- 
ing entertained of the Sontals coming to Bhagalpur and the 
force in the station under Fagan being deemed insufficient for 
defence Major Shuckburgh deemed it advisable to remain at 
Bhagalpur. It was further arranged that Lieut. Rubde with a 
detachment of 200 men would proceed to Colgong in steamer 
“Benares”. This detachment required the following supply of 
provisions per day : Attah — 2 mds. 20 seers; Ghee — 12 seers 8 
chataks : Salt — 6 seers, 4 chataks ; Molas — 1 md. : Boot — 1 
md. ; Wood — 10 mds. : Vegetables etc. In the present state of 
the country through which the army was to pass they would 
find no bazars or provisions of any kind, and 1 it was therefore 
necessary for them to take the bazar along with them : and, in 
order to preserve their health in the interior of the District the 
troops did not drink any water that had not been previously 
boiled, for, the purest looking water contained seeds of disease 
and death. 


ill! ' 
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There was no saying to what extent the Sontals might 
devastate the District unless subdued promptly. The blow 
must be struck immediately, for the Damin-i~ 

needed agatasT 68 an< ^ countr y to the south of Bhagalpur 
the Sontals, were not then particularly unhealthy, but 

they would be specially so after the rains. 
Consequently, the authorities at Bhagalpur requested Major 
General Lloyd, commanding Dinapore Division to despatch an 
infantry, an irregular cavalry and a few howitzers. The 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal was written to for the 
supply of more troops by steamer. Mr. F. Vincent, the Deputy 
Magistrate of Barh, was asked to proceed to Bhagalpur and 
place himself under the Commissioner’s orders to aid in quelling 
the insurrection. The exigencies of public service under the 
present circumstances made it necessary that every available 
sepoy was placed at the disposal of the officer commanding 
Bhagalpur and the bur\andazes substituted for the guard of 
Hill Rangers on duty at the cuicherry. A guard 
gh^wals ° f ghatwals at a monthly charge of 

entertained. Rs. 3050/- was entertained to watch the passes 
of the Monghyr District. This organisation 
of the ghatwals a cognate tribe of the Sontals had a very 
useful 'effect both in fixing their allegiance and that of the 
neighbouring tribes in the south-west of the Bhagalpur District 
and possibly animating the Zamindars themselves to resist the 
ravages, who being encouraged by the present impunity, were 
plundering and murdering at the foot of their hills. 

In the absence of the Magistrate and the Assistant 

Magistrate from the station, Mr. R. N. Shore 

was invested with magisterial powers. He 
powers on Mr. . . 

R, N. Shore, was not to take charge of the Magistrate s 
office — the current duties of which were per- 
formed by a Moulvie, but he (Shore) was to assist the 
Commissioner in keeping peace. 

Intelligence of fresh outrages still poured in. But panic 
Mr. Ruble’s was much alleviated by the arrival of 

march to Colgong, 40th Regiment N.L, at Bhagalpur on the 
morning of the 17th July. On the arrival of Lieut. Rubie 
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Mr. Burroughs 
returned to 
Bhagalpur.. 


Lieut. Gordon 
proceeded to 
Rajmahai. 


at Colgong with 200 men of 40th Regiment NX, the 
past of Mr. Ruble was taken up by Mr. Burroughs who 
returned to* Bhagalpur on the morning of the 
19th July with his detachment of the Hill 
Rangers on the Megna (Capt. Burton was its 
Commanding Officer). The same day, a small 
detachment of Hill Rangers consisting of about 40 or 50 men 
under the command of Lieut. Gordon embarked on board 
the steamer to proceed to Rajmahal to the 
relief of the Magistrate. But the operations 
against the Sontals were crippled for want 
of irregular cavalry. So the authorities directed 
a troop or squadron of the 12th Irregular 
Cavalry at Segowlee to be held in readiness to proceed to 
Bhagalpur. The Magistrate of Purneah brought 50 men of the 
Hill Rangers (belonging to the Station guards) to Caragolah 
Ghat with the intention of crossing them over to Pyntee, but 
on learning what had occurred at the latter place on the 16th 
July,- he sent them up by boat to Colgong. Major Burroughs 
was given the power to proceed against the rebels on his own 
judgment and without delay or waiting for order from civil 
power. 

The rising of the Sontals now became very general In 
the district. Villages were plundered and burnt near Colgong, 
and fresh atrocities were perpetuated. It was truly lamentable 
that almost within the sight of a force (400 

rising became men ) ™der Major Burroughs command at 
general. Colgong, village after village had been burnt 

and the inhabitants cruelly murdered without 
a shot being fired in their defence, or without the Major’s 
making any attempt to act on the offensive. The outrageous 
conduct of the Sontals must not have been tolerated for a 
moment, and something should have been done and that 
immediately to establish the prestige of the company’s troops 
and British valour, for, should their inactivity have led the 
Sontals to suppose that they did not think themselves strong 
enough to attack them, their insurrection wou^d have become 
far more general and alarming than it was at the 
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moment. The authorities, it may be regretted, were not 
Authorities above reproach. They lacked in agility, 

lacked In agility vigour and farsightedness. The Magistrate 
and vigour. had not been in a position sooner to take 

active measures against the insurgents, and if the men of the 
Hill Rangers, who were sent off by land from Bhagalpur, could 
have been despatched by water, the Magistrate might have 
taken the offensive instead of being confined to merely 
defensive measures. Again, vigorous measures ought to have 
been taken, to keep open the communication by land between 
Rajmahal and Bhagalpur. There was very little reason to be 
apprehensive about Bhagalpur itself. It was unlikely that the 
Sontals would attack it, and if they did, enough had already 
been seen to make it clear that the defence of any place 
against their attacks was a matter of no- anxiety, and might 
be safely entrusted to a small force. If it was to be feared 
that any vigorous measures of offence from several quarters 
combined would be necessary to put down the insurrection, 
and if those who were acquainted with the hills deemed it 
practicable in that season, the Central Valley of the Damin-i - 
koh should have been swept from one end to the other. If 
more troops were necessary to do that, the Commissioner of 
the Bhagalpur Division had been authorised to make a requisi- 
tion for an additional wing of Native Infantry Regiment from 
Dinapore, or for one company of Europeans who could be 
held at the station as a reserve so as to enable the whole of 
the 40th Regiment N.L and the Hill Rangers to be engaged 
in offensive measures against the insurgents. If Mr. Toogood, 
who with two companies of 7th Regiment N.I. routed 3 to 4 
thousand insurgents at Mahespore on the 15th July and was 
intending to make an attack upon Burhait, understood to be 
the headquarters of the rebels, had been able to communicate 
with Mr. Richardson, the Magistrate, and if the latter had been 
in a position to co-operate with him, the best efforts might be 
hoped from the combined movements 

Meanwhile, Pontet and Richardson used every means to en- 
courage the Hill men who had no sympathies whatever with 
the Sontals, and as their services as guides and pioneers and 
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advanced guards were obviously of greatest use to the Tro 
no effort was wanting to confirm their allegiance if 
symptom of its wavering had really appeared, fnd sub tantS 
rewards were assured to them for any service they rendered 
However, the insurrection having assumed all th» l 

Divisional authorities outlawed the Sontals 
proclaiming them as rebels and declaring 
them to be amenable to martial law if found 
with arms (18th July). Besides, large re 
wards were offered for the apprehension, of 
the insurgent chiefs, viz., for th<» 1 

chief Rs. 10 000/- for each of the Diwans, supposed to be 
about 3 or 4 m number, Rs. 5,000/-; for each of the minor 
chiefs Rs. 1000/-. While the proclamation sanctioned the 
destruction of the rebels, it enjoined that their families should 
be spared Henceforth, the military no longer required the 
presence of the civil power to enable them to act against the 
rebels, and the Assistant Magistrates duties in the camp were 
confined simply to aiding i n obtaining information and in 
furnishing supplies and carriage. 

B« ,he Government of Bengal refund to give tkei, eanctton 
Martial Law 18 P roc ‘ ama tion on the ground that it was 

declared illegal, lUegaJ > and ordered for its recall and cancella- 
, - , , J lon - Tbe martial law could only be nro 

m^dal law X ^ ^ “ d n ° d ^ion of 

tion r A f T 1 be r f qUisite in ° rder to enable **> popula- 
tion to defend themselves by force, and if there should be 

any doubt m the minds of the people on that score it might 

a sJnf amed J° I*?' thCy Wei ' e QUite aUthorised to use force 
against armed plunderers, and if necessary, to kill those who 

assailed them. The Government also reduced the reward 

and rewards ^ one because, they supposed that 

reduced to half. tile awards were quite beyond what was 

., . reasonable or what was necessary for 

tne object m view. 

But it may, nevertheless, be urged that extreme cases 
require extreme measures, and that if the Divisional authority 
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could have communicated more rapidly with the Presidency, 

he would certainly have to wait for instructions 

Defence of the before he ventured to issue so important a 
Commissioner’s ■» 7 , 

conduct, document, but the case admitted of no delay. 

The accounts which were hourly brought in of 
more villages plundered, and the in-offensive inhabitants, men, 
women and children inhumanly butchered in cold blood and 
in the most brutal manner by these lawless savages, were 
perfectly horrifying. (Women with their legs cut off, children 
dragged from their parents’ arms and hacked to pieces before 
their faces etc.). If these frightful enormities were to continue 
till troops could be brought from a distance to quell the 
insurrection in a regular manner without the people being able 
to ; strike a blow in defence of their lives, the whole country 
would be devastated, the loss to Government would be 
incalculable and years would elapse before tranquillity was 
restored. The Government would have sooner or later (perhaps 
too late) found necessary to issue a proclamation not very dis- 
similar to the one that was recalled. Further, ins fixing the 
amount of the reward at so large a sum, the Commissioner had 1 
regard not only to the enormity of the offence, and to the 
fearful loss of life and property which the insurrection was 
occasioning, but also to the enormous loss of revenue and the 
immense cost to which the Government would be put in the 
march of troops etc. and he calculated that, the apprehension 
of the chiefs would in comparison be cheaply purchased for 
the sums he received or even double. 

We now turn to other incidents. The rebels soon met 
with defeat at the hands of Company’s troops. 

r;rr ted ° n ^ 2°* ^ ^ ° f * e ?th r< ^- 

ment after three long and one forced or 
double march came upon 5000 of the rebels near Pakour and 
routed them completely killing great numbers and without the 
loss of a single man. 

Meanwhile, at Rajmahal, the Magistrate of Bhagalpur, had 
Requisition of on ^ ^0 men of the 7th Regiment N.I, and 

Troops from 38 men of the Hill Rangers which . he consi- 

Rajmahal. dered utterly insufficient, and he . sent 
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Hooghly, Krishnanagar* Burdwan, Jessore and Rajshahi, and 
they were asked to purchase elephants if necessary, and where 
they were hired or lent, to guarantee compensation in the 
event of loss or injury* As a result of all these vigorous efforts 
for procuring elephants, 38 of them were procured and 12 
more were expected. The greater part of the owner of the 
elephants did net consent to receive any hire. They preferred 
to lend them to the Government only desiring that they should 
be well fed and taken care of during the period of their 
employment. For elephants of that category there was one 
rate of allowance per elephant for the Mahaut’s wages and 
food. The rate fixed was at Rs. 30 per mensem for elephants 
over 7 ft. in height, and Rs. 24 for those under that standard. 
The Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad desired to bear all the 
expenses of the elephants which he had furnished. 

Reports now came that the Hill Rangers ran away from 
the insurgents. There was no reason whatever 
for suspecting treachery on the part of the 
Hill Rangers and the reverse which those 
young and untired troops met with before that contemptible 
enemy was an unhappy contretemps which though little 
creditable to the corps, did not preclude the hope of their 
good services on the next opportunity, nor was there up to 
that time any sign or probability of the Hill men having joined 
their natural enemies the Sontals. 

In the opinion of the Government of Bengal it is no 
doubt a matter to be regretted that of the 40th Regiment N.L 
half were retained at Bhagalpur and the other half sent away 
to Colgong, but no troops at all was sent to 
the relief of Rajmahal* Troops had been 
most urgently needed at Rajmahal, while to 
of Bhagalpur for detain, at Bhagalpur 250 men (from the 
17th to 25th July) had been a complete waste 
of power. Bhagalpur itself had been in no 
danger, and that 1 00 men would in any case have been ample 
for its protection. The excessive alarm and anxiety which 
the Commissioner of Bhagalpur had allowed to escape him in 
his communications to the civil authorities at Dinapore bear 


The Government 
of Bengal charge 
the Commissioner 


his alarm 
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no justification. He had entertained an exaggerated idea of 
the danger to Bhagalpur itself, and if measures so active and 
vigorous had been tak^n from Bhagalpur side- as had been 
taken from the Murshidabad side, where the civil authorities 
had not hesitated to seek out the insurgents with a small force 
of 200 men, the Sontals would before this have been driven 
back into the jungles and much of the destruction and blood- 
shed have been saved. 

In reply to the charge that the retention of a portion of 
the 40th Regiment at Bhagalpur was ill 
conceived, the Commissioner wrote, in 
defence of his conduct, a letter to the 
Lieutenant Governor stating that, there were then only 50 men 
of the 13th Regiment left for the defence of Bhagalpur, while 
large bodies of insurgents were destroying life and property 
within 20 miles of the station, and there were plenty of bad 
characters in the neighbourhood quite; ready to join the 
marauders. The detention was further occasioned by the want 
of elephants without which it was impossible for the troop to 
take the field. Further, it was a great mistake to suppose that 
Bhagalpur was not in danger. On the contrary, the danger at 
one time was most alarming though much was not said 
about it and the European residents used their best endeavours 
to restore confidence among the panic stricken ^natives by 
behaving as if there was no cause of apprehension. 

There was, however, a fresh supply of forces from 
Dinapore. On the 25th July, two detach* 
ments, 1 3th Regiment N.I. and 40th Regi- 
ment N.I. came down to Bhagalpur by water. 
The former consisted of 2 Captains, 2 sub- 
alterns, 6 native officers, 18 Havildars, 18 
Naiks, 6 Drummers and 800 sepoys, and the 
latter of, 1 Lieutenant, 1 Ensign, 3 Native 
officers, 4 Havildars, 4 Naiks, 1 Drummer and 80 sepoys. On 
their arrival, the, 300 men of the 1 3th Regiment remained at 
Bhagalpur, and Major Shuckburgh with the Head Quarters of 
the 40th Regiment proceeded to join Burroughs. 

Major General Lloyd, the officer commanding the Division 

10 
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at Dinapore, declined to comply with the Commissioners* re- 
quisition for Irregular cavalry, because from his (Lloyd) know- 
ledge of the country between Colgong and Rajmahal he was 
convinced of the inutility of sending such troops particularly at 
that season of the; year. The: Commissioner, in his reply, con- 
curred in opinion that Irregular cavalry could act with advan- 
tage in that District at that season of the year, and that, if the 
troops then engaged against the Sontals suffered from want of 
Irregular cavalry the responsibility would not rest with him 
(Commissioner). 

Meanwhile, some minor changes were effected with re- 
gard to the duties of the officials. Lala Sheo 

Granges in the Sahoy was appointed to be the Sdrbarak&r on 
civil staff. " 

the part of the Government for procuring 

supplies (23rd July). This measure had the effect of relieving 
the Magistrate’s office from a good deal of trouble, for it would 
be the Lala’s duties to see that requisite supplies were ready 
and that the Collector would now have only one man to deal 
with instead of three or four. Mr. J. Decosta, the Munsif of 
Bhagalpur, was entrusted with the charge of the carriage de- 
partment, and was to officiate as the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, in the place of Mr. Glass, who was on leave of 
absence* but only on probation. Mr. R. N. Shore was appointed 
as the Assistant to the Commissioner; Moulvie Saiyid Irfan Ali, 
the law officer, was to take charge of the current duties of the 
Magistrate’s office. Mr. W. J. Money (Civil Service, Monghyr) 
was appointed to accompany the next detachment to be sent 
to the interior for the purpose of aiding them in obtaining sup- 
plies, carriage and information and exercise Magisterial powers 
in the neighbourhood of the camp. Mr. C. E. Chapman would 
officiate as the Joint-Magistrate of Bhagalpur and Mr. C. H. 
Barries would be the commissary tol troops engaged in the 
vicinity of Colgong. The latter was also invested with the 
necessary civil power to enable him to act in a Magisterial 
capacity ip all cases of emergency. 

The Commissioner of Bhagalpur now deemed it incumbent 
on him to issue a proclamation on the 23rd July, declaring 
that all persons who joined the rebels or behaved like them 
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might be treated in the same manner as if they were Sontals. 

The issue of these proclamations were abso- 
lutely necessary for without them the people 
did not dare oppose the rebels. Further, the 
effect produced by them' was excellent in rous- 
ing the latent energies of the people and inspiring them with self 
confidence and courage to oppose the progress of the insurrec- 
tion towards the southern parts of the District where it was most 
difficult to send troops. A commissariat officer was sent from 
Dinapore to Bhagalpur with a suitable staff in order to arrange 
for the Troops being properly supplied. There was, however, 
no want of supplies. The Zamindars furnished them, readily 
and! eagerly, but there was a great want of an organized bazar 
establishment. 

Major Burroughs did not attack the Sontals on the 22nd but 
waited for them to attack him, and that when 
they did not do so he returned to his camp 
without striking a blow : the Major did not 
contemplate any forward and aggressive 
movement against them till his detachment 
was strengthened by additional troops. Ulti- 
mately, he marched against the rebels on the 
morning of the 24th July, but did not get at 
them. After their return a very large number of Sontals attack- 
ed the camp at about 2 p.m. when they were driven back with 
the loss of 250 being killed. They then rallied and attacked 
the camp a second time when it was supposed that upwards of 
100 rebels were killed along with a chief who rode on a pal/gi. 
But none of the Government troops were wounded. The 
Rebels attacked rebels, then, attacked the village within 6 or 7 

TIrmohon, miles of the Tirmohon on the Ganges, a little 

above Colgong. Under the circumstances, Major Shuckburgh 
with the whole of his party, about 300 m'en, of the 40th Regi- 
ment, started in the steamer Megna for Colgong on, the 25th 
July. 

Now, Cap. Waterman with 300 men of the 13th Regiment 
N.l. left Dinapore reaching Bhagalpur at about 10 in the 
meriting of the 25th July. Major Shuckburgh who was at 
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Bhagalpur immediately proceeded with the Head Quarter 
of the 40th Regiment N.I. by steamer Megna 
Gap. Waterman to Colgong and marched from there to join 

“ 8a ' PUr! Ma] '° r Burr ° Ughs at P y^POor. Exclusive of 
the force employed at Rajmahal and the east- 
ern face of the hill, the entire force that 
existed in the Bhagalpur District consisted of an artillery with 
2 guns and 20 Europeans, the 13th Regiment N.I., the 40th 
Regiment N.I., another Native Infantry Regiment from 
Benares and the Hill Rangers. The authorities now deemed it 
their imperative duty to pass such orders as might ensure the 
prompt enforcement of vigorous measures against the rebels. 
They deeply regretted the necessity of their adopting such a 
course but the exigencies of public service admitted of no other 
alternative, for inaction then was equivalent to defeat and 
they were not only losing ground but credit. It was now neces- 
sary that the forces should be divided 1 into parties of 300 men 
each, and sent against the rebels in different 
(Hvldlng* the Actions. One detachment was much re- 
forces into quired at Rajmahal to enable the Magistrate 

parties. there to adopt offensive instead of only defen- 

sive measures: a similar one to the South- 
west of Bhagalpur near Barkope and Godda : while a third 
should enter the hills in the direction of Dighee so as to meet 
the troops entering the valley of the Damin-i-koh from 
Berhampore. 

The position of the different forces as it then stood on the 
25th July was as follows: Major Burroughs, 
Position of commanding the Hill Rangers with 200 men 

jnirssihTuiy. i the p 40tB , ^ e ?“ ent C r J ; r as at Pyalap ° re - 

Ihe r ouzdari Nazir Sheikh Azid Buksh re- 
mained with Burroughs, representing the civil 
power on all requisite occasions, and also procuring informa- 
tion for the Major. Major Shuckburgh with the Head Quarters 
and 380 Rank and file of the 40th Regiment N.I., proceeded from 
Bhagalpur by water to Tirmohon near Colgong on the 25th, 
marched on the 26th to Dighee, 12 miles due south of Colgong, 
and proceeded on the 27th to Dukyte and Lobundree, which 
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were about 12 miles further beyond Dighee in an E.S.E. direc* 
tion. They were expected to be at Berio in the centre of the 
Hills on that day. Captain Francis and 250 men of the 13th 
Regiment N.I. marched on the morning of the 25th July to- 
wards Amarpur and Bowsee to quell the insurrection which 
was very ripe in that quarter. Mr. W, J. Mohey, (Civil Service) 
Was ordered to accompany the detachment of Cap. Francis, 
and his duties consisted in furnishing the troops with carriage 
and supplies and their commanding officer with information 
regarding the movements of the rebels and the best wav of 
getting at them; if the insurgents did not lay down their arm** 
immediately on his calling them to- do so, the Troops mght 
directed to attack them; and if they were found in the act of 
murder or pillage th§y might without parley be treated as oper® 
rebels. His duty was also to restore confidence among th*» 
peaceable inhabitants of the District and to keep the com 
missioner regularly informed of all that passed. 

It should here be noted that there was a great want of 
medical men in the army. The Hill Rangers 
had only a Native Doctor with them, and th** 
detachment of the 40th Regiment with Major 
Burroughs was no better off. 

It greatly reflects to the credit of the native Zamindars that 
they showed the utmost readiness in furnish- 
ing supplies which was a proof not only of 
Native ZamSncSars their good will towards the Government, but 
Tendered help* 0 f the extreme anxiety to aid the troops 
employed in suppressing the insurrection. 
The authorities, also, exerted themselves most 
energetically to inspire the people with confidence and in adopt- 
ing measures for preserving the peace and preventing the in- 
surrection spreading towards the West. 

From the reports that were brought of the rebels, thek 
number was estimated at 22,000, but this 
number was not collected in one spot but 
rebels. scattered over the face of the country. The 

Sontals were now in great force towards 
Mundar Bowsee; they were led on and excited to acts of aggros® 
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sion by the G wallahs (cowherds), Tellees (oilmen) and other 
castes who supply them with intelligence, beat their drums, 
direct their proceedings and act as spies. The Blacksmiths 
supplied them with arrows and axes. 

Till the 28th July Major Burroughs was at Pyalapoor doinf 
nothing, but the party under Shuckburg had 
been, active and successful, and the vigorous 
measures that he (Shuckburg) was adopting 
would have the most wholesome effect m 
suppressing the insurrection in that part of the 
country towards Muneharee. It was on the morning of the 
29th July that Lieut. -Col. Liptrap with 250 rank and file of the 
Arrival of 42 Regiment N.I. arrived at Bhagalpur by 

Ueunt. Col. steamer, and the same afternoon, there 

liptrap at arrived the remainder of the 13th Regiment 

Bhagalpur. (300 men under command of Cap. Waterman 

arrived at Bhagalpur on the 25th July) numbering about 350 
men under the command of Major Bruere. There were also 
other changes in the dispositions of the troops. 
The Head Quarters with 4 companies muster- 
ing about 250 rank and file of the 1 3th 
Regiment N.I. were to proceed immediately 
in the steamer Lady Thackwell to Rajmahal, 
and a similar detachment (about 1 50 men) of the same regiment 
was to proceed by water to Colgong to relieve Major Burroughs 
who would return with the Hill Rangers to Bhagalpur. 

The Government considering it very desirable that prompt 
and speedy measures should be taken to put 
down the insurrection resolved upon placing 
the conduct of the operation entirely in the 
hands of Major ■ General Lloyd, and he was 
requested to take immediate steps for dis- 
persing and capturing the insurgents. The 
civil officers of the several Divisions were 
henceforth to communicate with the Major-General and to 
afford him every information and assistance in carrying into 
effect the line of operations the Major-General might decide 
upon. The Military would act independently of the civil 
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power, and the nature of the military operations necessary tor 
dispersing and capturing the insurgents and for putting down 
the rebellion would be 'entirely in the hands of the military 
commandars. The civil authorities had still power to act with 
the civil means at their disposal, and the only change made was 
in transferring the power each civil officer had over the move- 
ments of the troops to a Military officer of experience, who as 
far as the military are concerned is charged with the operation® 
necessary for quelling the insurrection. The civil authorities 
would abstain from ordering out troops except in cases of 
sudden emergency, and they would keep the military officers, 
particularly the officer in command in the District fully in- 
formed on all points connected with the state of the country 
and the movements of the rebels and offer such sugge6tions as 
might occur to them connected with the general object in view. 
The Commissioner himself and all the civil officers subordinate 
to him, would, in every possible way aid and promote the 
operations of the Troops. The Commissioner’s attention 
should be directed to procuring efficient and trustworthy guides 
for the troops, and to providing them with carriage and sup- 
plies. He would likewise take it upon himself to see that the 
officer in command of every detached body of troops (in case 
medical arrangements were not yet organised) was furnished 
with a few simple medicines, particularly genuine, with brief 
instructions as to the quantities to be given. 

Meanwhile Major Shuckburg made another successful raid 

against the Sontals and destroyed a good deal 

Shuckburg’s 0 £ their property, but as the insurgents fled 
successes. . , r , — t f 

at the approach or the 1 roops instead or 

standing their ground, he could not, in the absence of Cavalry, 

get near enough to attack their persons with any effect. Again, 

Major Burroughs had, at last, pushed on his party in advance 

of Pyalapoor and attacked some of the Sowtal villages. At 

daybreak on the morning of the 29th July, 

, a f Cap. W. S. Sherwill and 150 sepoys of the 

in Sontal villages. 40th Regiment, N.I., under command of 

Lieut. Cahill made a successful detour, in a 

N.E, direction, from the camp of Dighee, during which 
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they destroyed 1 2 Sontal villages full of plunder. At 
Bulbudr they found the indigo factory, which had been 
burnt by the Sontals, still mouldering. At Chora, the rebels, 
were armed and ready for action, but they fled towards the 
jungle at the approach of the Troops. The party succeeded in 
securing a large supply of grains for the use of the Troops and 
the poorer starving villagers who- accompanied them, and in 
capturing a great quantity of loot chiefly in the shape of brass 
vessels and upwards of a thousand head of cattle, besides goat 
and sheep. . They captured the notorious Gunput Go wallah, 
the head-spy and guide of the Sontals in those parts, and des- 
troyed his eight houses full of loot, amongst other things 
English chair, a saddle, a lady’s looking glass* a glass, bowl, 
besides immense quantities of grain and good native clothes, 
Gunput was captured by the Invalid Sepoys who accompanied 
the troops and had been of greatest use. One of the sepoys* was 
wounded while capturing the Gwallah. The detour was 
fatiguing as it lasted 9 hours over 19 miles of country, 16 of 
which were through wet rice fields. 

Major Burroughs, on the other hand, moved on with his 
party on the 29th July to the village of Bhuggya, 6J4 miles in 
a direct line S.E. from Pyalapoor but met with no opposition. 

In the afternoon he sent a detachment of 75 
Ruble’s ^ Rank and fije under Lieut. Gordon to destroy 
detour, the Sontal villages of Kunhan and Munukatro 

(found full of plunder) situated to the west of 
his position, and the following morning (the 30th) he detached 
Lieut. Rubie with 100 men who made a detour to the N.W. 
and destroyed the villages of Bujayah Titereah, Buskudar, 
Rangookita, Harrialah, Kamuldeh and Bochal. Afterwards, 
Major Burrough’s party having be§n relieved by Cap. Water- 
man returned to Bhagalpur, 

Major Shuckburgh moved on from Dighee to Bissohurra, 

4 miles eastwards, on the 1st August and sent 
S Lieut. Burn with 50 men to destroy a Sontal 
Burn’s success, village in the neighbourhood. Lieut, Burn 
had not gone half an hour before he was 
attacked by about 600 Sontals, who were routed, leaving 
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six dead and one shot through the knee, and about 15 more 
wounded. On the next day (2nd August) Major Shuckburgh 
went out in a S.E. direction through Kowrah and round the 
hill to Lohundea, destroying 15 Sontal villages by the way 
and clearing that part of the country of the rebels. The 
Major pitched his camp the next day at Lohunnea, and 
endeavoured to form a junction with Cap, Waterman. 

Cap. Francis, in its turn was prevented moving from 
Bowsee on the 30th and 31st July by incessant heavy rain. 
On the 1st August they moved on Choona Kotee the vicinity 
of which they reached at 4 p.m. It was near sunset before they 
came upon the rebels, who advanced sounding their drums and 
performing extravagant gestures. The captain opened fire and 
killed and wounded about 15 of them. On his side two men 
were slightly wounded. Night coming on, the captain returned 
to his camp. Next morning, the attack was resumed, but the 
rebels had prudently beat a retreat, and when Captn. Francis 
arrived at Choonakotee about 7 a.m. on, the 2nd Aug. he 
found it evacuated, but full of plunder of all descriptions. 
Having burnt the place the party intended to move on to 
Barkope. The captain had left the magazine and heavy 
baggage at Bowsee in charge of a guard of 40 men. The rebels 
came down and attacked them on the morning of the 3rd, but 
were driven, off with the loss of seven of their number 
killed. 

The main body of the rebels had left the centre of the hills 
and had proceeded to the S.W. in the direc- 
tion of Pussye and Nani Haut. The insurrec- 
tion seemed to be spreading westward, so 
that, it was to the South and South-west of 
Bhagalpur that troops should then be sent. 
The detachment which accompanied the Magistrate of 
Murshidabad had entered the Hills from the 
Pakour side, burnt Bhugnadeo, and taken 
possession of Burhait, the stronghold of the 
insurgents, who had deserted the Daman-i - 
\oh and gone away to the S.W. towards 
Belputta, Noonihaut, Pussey etc., and it was in that direction, 

11 
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therefore, that Troops were sent in support of Cap. Francis* 
detachment. 

In the meantime G. F. Bumes, the Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur, was appointed to be an Assistant to 
Mr, Bidwell, who had been appointed a special 
commissioner for conducting the measures 
necessary for the 'entire suppression of the 
insurrection. To enable him to afford effi- 
cient assistance to Mr, Bidwell, Mr. Bumes 
was appointed to be a Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector in the districts of Bhagalpur 
During the period for which his appointment 
might last Mr. Burnes would receive the salary of Rs. 500 p.m. 
The insurrection was so far put down throughout the 

Insurrection country lying between Colgong and Rajmahal 

put down that the dawk might with safety be establish- 

between Colgong e d, but it was doubted whether it was possible 
and Rajmahal. . do so via Burrio for some little time as 
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until the villages and bazar people returned to their houses 
the people would not be able to find either food or shelter. 
Meanwhile, there was nothing, except the flooded state of the 
country, to prevent his establishing the dawk 
of S ^awk^ rSia?lt along the old line, that is via Pyalapoor, 
Terriagullee and Sicree to Rajmahal. It was 
necessary that both lines of Dawk between Bhagalpur and 
Rajmahal, viz., the old one via Sicree and the new one via 
Burrio, should be kept up for some months, as there are 
detachments of Troops stationed on both roads and the public 
service would materally suffer if daily communication with 
them by means of the public dawk was not regularly kept up. 

On the 4th August Mr. Pontet was at Berrio, in the centre 
of the Rajmahal Hills with the Head Quarters 
of the 13th Regiment, and Mr. H. C. Richard- 
son was at Bhugnadee or Burhait. Major Shuck- 
burgh was actively and successfully engaged 
in clearing the country of the insurgents in 
the vicinity of Lohundrea within the Damin-i - 
Koh, on the road-side from Dighee to Berrio. The commu* 
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nication was then open by that route to Rajmahal and Calcutta. 
Measures were being adopted for re-establishing Dawk 
Moonshees and runners along that line. Major Burroughs 
with the Hill Rangers returned to Bhagalpur, and Capt. 
Waterman succeeded him in command of the detachment at 
Pyalapoor and latterly Bhuggye. The Captain intended to 
form a junction with Major Shuckburgh, who would then renew 
his attack on the insurgents reported to have assembled in 
large numbers on the borders of the Damin-i~Koh to the East 
of Goddah. A detachment of 194 Rank and file of the 42 
Regiment and 2 European officers marched from Bhagalpur on 
the morning of the 1 Ith August to reinforce Capt. Francis who 
would co-operate with Major Shuckburgh in the contemplated 
attack on the Sontals. 

The following arrangements had been made for the 
accommodation of the Troops at Bhagalpur. 
The Native Infantry were pitched in the com- 
pound of the Commissioner’s cutcherry, and 
the Commissioner had given two* out of the 
three rooms which form the building to shelter the officers. 
The Government School house had been given; up for the 
accommodation of the General and the Artillery. The General 
and his staff occupying one end of the building and the artillery 
the other. Half the school boys had been removed to an old 
mosque, fitted up as an house, and the rest to the Head 
Masters* own b unglow. The rent of the school bunglow was 

fixed at Rs. 50/- per mensem. 

The Government of Bengal in its letter dated the 
16th August 1855 appointed Mr. A. C. Bidwell, Commissioner 
Nadia Division, to be a special Commissioner for conducting, 
the measures necessary for the entire suppression of the 
insurrection and for restoring tranquillity to the disturbed 
districts. Having regard to the tenor of the document which had 
been forwarded to the Magistrate of Bhagalpur by the Sontals, 
Bidwell to and also* the circumstances that they had aban- 

Isstie a doned active; opposition to the troops sent 

proclamation, against them, the Government was of opinion 

that Mr. Bidwell would now take every means of publishing 
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and proclaiming among them by written note both in the 
Hindi and Bengali languages that the Government would 
freely pardon all who tendered a speedy submission except 
those who were proved to have been the principal instigators 
and leaders of the insurrection, and those who were proved 
to have been principally concerned in the perpetration of any 
murder. They should be warned at the same time that against 
all who continued to offer resistance, prompt and severe 
measures would be unhesitatingly adopted, while, on the other 
hand, that, as soon as complete submission was shown to the 
authority of the Government, Mr. Bidwell would be prepared 
to recieve and carefully enquire into all well-grounded com- 
plaints which they might have to prefer. 

With regard to several reports mentioning of Sontal villages 
having been burnt in the course of active 
measures against the rebels, the Government 
thought that it might sometimes have happen- 
ed unavoidably and sometimes, as in the 
case of Bugnadihee, the chief position of the 
Sontals near Burhait, might have been done purposely with a 
view of striking terror and inflicting a summary and immediate 
punishment on leading rebels through their property. But it 
was necessary to bear in mind that the Laws had not been 
suspended, that a responsibility would attach to all such 
wanton and unnecessary severity, and were it otherwise, it 
would never conduce to the early settlement of the present 
unhappy disturbances to make large bodies of armed men, 
homeless, houseless and desperate. A few severe examples 
must be necessary and ought assuredly to be made, but he 
(Ridwell) would not overstep himself or allow others to overstep 
the bounds of that true moderation and humanity which should 
distinguish all their (Governments) dealings with their subjects. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ed§n was appointed Mr. Bidwell’s first 
Assistant with powers of a Joint Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector in the disturbed districts, 
and Mr. Barnes was appointed another 
Assistant, and a Deputy Magistrate and 
a Deputy Collector. Mr. Pontet was also placed under 
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Mr. Bidwell’s immediate orders. Mr. Bidwell Laving been 
appointed Special Commissioner for conducting measures 
against the insurgents, Mr. C. F. Brown, the Commissioner of 
Bhagaipur Division was relieved from, the extra work * which 
that outbreak imposed on him, and no longer required the 
services of Mr. R. N. Shore as his Assistant. On the morning of 
the 11th August Major General Lloyd returned to Bhagaipur 
from Rajmahal. Mr. H. C. Richardson returned to Bhagaipur 
from his camp at Lohundrea, as his services were most 
urgently required for carrying on the duties of the Magistrate’s 
office. Mr. C. E. Chapman proceeded to Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
camp in hi's (Richardson) stead. 

Meanwhile, a number of Hillmen came and offered their 
aid against the Sontals. In consequence, the 
services of as many of them as offered 
themselves,, if able-bodied and armed were 
accepted. Those who came to Bhagaipur 
were immediately sent toj either Major Shuckburgh or Capt. 
Francis and paid two annas each per diem for such period 
as would be required to enable them to reach one or other 
of those camps. 

In consequence of the inclemency of the rainy season 
General Lloyd was obliged to withdraw the 
stoppeTon troops from the jungles and to post them 

accousitof rains. at P^ces best suited to protect the country 
round the hills from the incursion of the 
Sontals and at the same time to preserve the health of the 
Troops. 

At the time the Troops were withdrawn, the Sontals had 
seemed to retire sullenly from active outrage 
of P fenewed S hut without any signs of general submission, 

attacks. There had thus been appearances of renewed 

attack. On the three sides of the Hills the 
Sontals were likely to take advantage of the enforced and 
unavoidable inactivity of the Troops to renew the attacks on 
the inhabitants of the open country. Against this it was 
impossible to make other than a partial and incomplete defence 
by means of the troops. But assistance could be given to 
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the people by means of temporary police armed with match- 
locks or with muskets. Mr. Bidwell and Mr. Ward made exer- 
tions to raise a temporary force and to use it in guarding 
outlying villages distant from military support and also in 
patrolling between the several Military stations along the line 
of railroad under construction. 

From Pyalapctor to Rajmahal the line was left bare of 
Fstah i iKhmonJ . tro °P s because of the Jungly nature of the 

of polios petrols. road and tile countI T> and Mr - Bidwell suppli- 
ed the gap, which was an important one, on 

account of the Railway works within it, by Police Posts and 
Patrols. Great consternation reigned in the neighbourhood of 
the Rajmahal line under construction among Europeans as well 
as Natives and the difficulty was experienced in recommencing 
the Railway works that had been interrupted during the 
insurrection, unless very active measures were undertaken to 
preserve the peace. Under the circumstances, Messrs Nelson 
and Co. the contractors for the Railway line were allowed the 
use of 50 muskets and ammunition to armed men whom they 
intended to entertain for the defence of the people, and works 
and the neighbouring villages. 

It was also very necessary to keep up the communications 
between the. several military posts, specially along the line of 
Railway works, that was interrupted by deep and difficult 
Nullahs. With the aid of the contractors on the line, who 
were willing to assist in the business, the Nullahs were roughly 
bridged and the roads made passable. 

The Government hoped that great convenience would 
result to the present operations if the Electric Telegraph then 
established between Calcutta and Murshidabad Were prolonged 
to Bhagalpur, General Lloyd's headquarters. If the line were 
continued from Murshidabad to Nulhatee, on the line of 
railroad under construction, and thence along that line to 
Rajmahal, Bhagalpur, Monghyr and Patna the communication 
between Calcutta and Patna would be established on the most 
comprehensive and beneficial footing. It would be of the 
greatest advantage during the expected operations of the cold 
weather against the Sontals. 
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It was very important to have a Deputy Magistrate 
stationed at Rajmahal and similar offices elsewhere within 
available distances along the Railway works. The Govern- 
ment was willing to avail itself of the assistance of respectable 
and energetic English Gentlemen who were then employed in 
those parts of the country, and who had in various instances 
during the late insurrection, and consequent operations evinced 
great zeal, judgment, disinterestedness and public spirit. 

The rainy season being now over operations began 
against the insurgents. In the early part of 
November Government proclaimed martial 
law. The simultaneous advance in the 
months of November and December, 1855, under the orders 
of Major General Lloyd of several detachments of Troops from 
Ganges to the More resulted in the complete discomfiture of 
the Sontals, most of whom fled across the river. The parties 
of the insurgents were broken up, and some of the leaders 
were captured. Next year, on the 5th of 
January, the proclamation* of martial law 
was revoked. There had, however, ever 
from time to time been symptoms of a restless spirit among 
the tribes. 

Reports of fresh disturbances had been circulated at 
different times, and in various quarters, but 
were found in most cases to have been 
greatly exaggerated, and in one instance, 
disturbance In the limits of thanah Bowsee, 
in January was shown to have been quite unfounded. 

The plunder of the village Jyepore, the burning of the 
factory at Sugrampore, the murder of five 
Mahajans in the neighbourhood of Sreecoond, 
all within the jurisdiction of the Commissioner 
q* Sontal Parganas, and the outrages committed in the districts 
of Hazaribagh and Khurruckdea within the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur were severally followed up by 
proper measures attended with various degrees of success for 
the repression of such crimes, and the punishment of the 
perpetrators. These disturbances were attributed to a great 
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extent to the difficulty felt by some of the late insurgents in 
returning to their homes and occupations and to the straits to 
which they were driven for the means of subsistence. 

The sudden attack by Gooman Sing, Naib Ressaladar of 
the 2nd Irregular Cavalry, with one Duffadar 
and 10 Sowars on a band of men engaged 
in plundering a hamlet near the village of 
Kubinee, resulted in the surrender of a party of 290 miscreants, 
many of whom were engaged in the affairs of f yep ore. 

The number of the party which burnt the Indigo factory 
at Sugrampore, was at the outset, variously stated at from 
2,000 to 6,000. Capt. Fagan, however, who 
disperse^ 30 with a detachment of the Hill Rangers, 

the rebels. encountered and dispersed them, with a loss 

in killed in 31 on, the part of the insurgents 
stated his belief that they never amounted to more than 200. 
The disturbances at Sugrampore and its vicinity were In no 
wise attributable to the general body of the Sontal population, 
but were originated by evil disposed persons in that neighbour- 
hood, who took advantage of a body of Sontal fugitives 
from the recently disturbed districts to commit these 
outrages. 

Two instances oi outrages were reported to have occured 
in the month of March, both of which had been committed 
by the Hill people. The Sontals were reported as evincing 
a manifest disposition to settle down peaceably and were 
seeking employment on the road and other public works. 

The Military Police Force was employed in the Rajmahal 
hills and their vicinity. The command of this Force was 
conferred on Capt. T. Rattray. The Bengalee police hitherto 
employed on the Hills had been removed, and the endeavours 
to organise a rural police among the Sontals themselves gave 
proofs of success. 

On the 12th May, a gang of about 200 Sontals under 
Attacks cn Ocra Manjee plundered two Buniyah’s shops 

the insurgents. anc ^ t ^ ie P°lice Chowki in Gandee Ghoorunjee. 

The civil officer with a military party consist- 
ing of 60 Rank and file of the 42 Regiment N.I., 30 Rank 
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and file of the Ramgurh Battalion, 18 sowars of Ramgurh 
Irregular Cavalry and 18 sowars of the 2nd Irregular Cavalry 
under the command of Lieuts. Murray and Ryan proceeded 
immediately to the spot, but the marauders had decamped 
during the night. 

Next day, the same gang, pillaged the village of Khutpouk 
in Gadee Byria, and some of the villagers participated in this 
outrage. Several Santa! Manjees, inhabitants of Gadees Gowa 
and Byria had been recognised as having taken an active part 
in the affair. A reward of Rs. 200 was offered for the appre- 
hension of Gora Manjee. 

The fugitives from the Sontal Parganas seemed to have 
made the jungles in Gadee Gowa their head quarters just 
then. 

The Sontals of Pargana Toondee in the Manbhoom 
Division, who at one time seemed inclined to be troublesome 
were quite, and by the last accounts tranquility prevailed in 
the Ramgarh Hills. 

Mr. Tweedie, the Deputy Magistrate of Burhee with the 
assistance of Lieut. Ryan and 15 Sowars of Ramgurh 
irregular Cavalry made an unsuccessful attack on a party of 150 
Sontals near Khuruckdee. 

On the 15th May, Mr. Tweedie made a successful attack 
upon a large gang of marauding Sontals who were encamped 
near the village of Ranee Koodur in Gadee Kesko. 

The expedition had been conducted with skill and 
judgment, and the whole gang which consisted of between 
5 to 6 hundred Sontals fled and dispersed. 

The notorious Soubah Gora. Manjee of Nanihat in Zillah 
Beerbhoom was supposed to be the leader of that band which 
had been making plundering excursions into differents parts 
of pargana Khuruckdea. 

Thus, a cordon of outposts quickly pushed back the 
_ . . . Sontals from the open country, and nothing 

the rebels. remained but to sweep the jungle clear ox 

stragglers. Before long the rebels formally 
tendered their submission, and thousands of them were 
peacefully at work upon a new road. 

12 
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In virtue of the power conferred upon him (Act XXXV.IH 
Trial and °f 1855) the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 

punishment. issued two Commissions, the first to< Mr. W. 

E. Elliot, and the second to Mr. H. Stamforth, 
Commissioner of the Sontal Parganas for the trial and 
punishment of rebellion, and other offences committed within 
the disturbed districts. The trials resulted in the conviction 
of a number of persons, two of whom were sentenced capitally, 
some to transportation for life, and others to imprisonment for 
various acts. 


The Dharana Gotra of the Guptas 

By Daskaratfia Sharma 


That the Guptas were Karaskara Jats has been proved 
by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in his ‘History of India, 150-350 
A, D/ But he need not compare Dhanri , the Jat clan 
found in Amritsar 5 with the Sanskrit Dharana of Prabhavati 
Gupta’s inscription (Poona plates). Dharaniya Jats, 
or Jats of the Dharana gotra are found in large numbers 
in Sangaria, Hanumangarh, Suratgarh, and other Tahsils 
of the Bikaner State, adjoining the Punjab. They are 
probably found in the Bhatinda and Ferozepur districts 
of the Punjab also. Some Dharaniyas profess the 
Visnoi religion, a few are Ary a Samdjts , but most hold by 
their old faith. Like all other Jats, the Dharaniyas 
are moderately fair-coloured, generally tall, and physically 
well-built. 



The Seventh International Congress of 
Historical Sciences 


To 


Sir, 


Bombay, 1st December, 1933 

The Secretary, 

The Bihar & Orissa Research Society, 

Patna Museum Buildings, 

Patna 


he Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences 
wh,ch I had the honour to attend as a Delegate of your Society' 

r a l o«L at rT arSaW ' the CapitaI of PoIand > from the 21st 
to the 28th of August, 1933. Above six hundred scholars from 

practically all over the world gathered at Warsaw to discuss 
the most diverse historical topics, to study the most varied 
istoncal problems, to communicate to each other their 
successes m research, their hopes for the future, their 
enthusiasm and their optimism. Naturally Poland gave the 
largest contingent of scholars, but Italy was the first of the 
oreign nations in sending a representative delegation to the 
.ongress Ninety-four Italians were present. When I board- 
ed the International Express “Rome-Warsaw” in Vienna in 
the evening of the 19th, I found that all my fellow-Travellers 
and all those who were filling up the coach were Italians. 

WS entered the Polish frontier on the following morning, 
the Custom authorities had no work in examining our luggage. 
At the magic phrase : "Nous sommes Congfesistes” that 
unpleasant affair was at once eliminated. There were also 
numerous delegations from France, from England and from 
America; from the East we were four: two delegates from 
t-gypt and two from India-the writer of these lines and one 
of his old students, Mr. H. V. Nunes, M.A. 

The meetings and the sections of the Congress were held 
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according to detailed programme without any hitch or 
difficulty, thanks to the marvellous organization of the able 
Secretary, Dr. Thaddeus Manteuffel and a band of University 
students of both sexes, his helpers. There were twenty-eight 
sections dealing with as many historical aspects under which 
the 452 papers or communications sent to the Congress were 
grouped. There was a section on Oriental History to which 
most of the contributions sent from India were allotted. 

It was a pity that only two delegates from India had been 
able to attend the Congress. India arouses a tremendous 
amount of enthusiasm and curiosity among the Polish people. 
We had to pose several times in the streets of Warsaw at the 
request of students and press reporters, and on the last day 
of the Congress we had the satisfaction of seeing our portraits 
sold in all the corners of the city, in two of the mdst popular 
papers of the capital. We were proud of being introduced 
to Mrs. Helena Willman-Grabowska, a Polish lady who is 
teaching Sanskrit in the University of Crakow, and who read 
a paper on the Political Ideas of A sola’s Time , being a short 
commentary on Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. We had also great 
pleasure in meeting Miss Iva Grueber, a young girl who is study- 
ing Sanskrit in the University of Lwow, and who reads Hindus- 
tani, as a result of her private study during her leisure hours. 
Another girl, a student of the University of Warsaw, has formed 
a study circle among her fellow students in order to study the 
history of India and her present political and social problems. 

The papers submitted to the Congress which dealt with 
Indian subjects were the following : — 

T. K. Joseph (Trivandrum): ... The Saint Thomas Traditions 

of South India . 

Helena Willman-Grabowska 

(Crakow): ... ... The Idea of State in Ancient 

India. 

William Coelho (Bombay): ... Greek Influence on the Coast 

of Karnataka. 

Hasmukh Sankalia (Bombay) : ' Mahdydna Buddhism in the 
, , Bombay Presidency. 
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Edward A. Pires (Bombay): ... Who were the Rulers oj 

Pataliputra before the Guptas } 

Henry Heras, S. J. (Bombay) : The Pallava Monarchs Found- 
ers of the Religious Architec- 
ture in the Tamil Country. 

A. Appadorai (Madras) : ... Irrigation in South India in the 

Middle Ages. 

Alfred Martineau (Paris) : ...Parallels tetWM n Daphu 

end de Bussy, 

George M. Moraes (Bombay) : Christian L«,„i„ ss o) the 

Mughal Prince Dara Shukph. 

T. K. Shahani (Bhavnagar): ... Edmund Burke on the British 

Imperialism in India . 

Hedwige Nunes (Bombay): ... Jesuit Sources of Indian His . 

fort/. 

R. Subba Rao (Rajahmundry) : The Administrative History of 

the Eastern Ganges in the 
11th Century A.D. 

H. N. Sinha (Nagpur): ... lndo- Aryan and Indo-Islamic 

Policy. 

D. F. Colafo (Bombay): ... Culture and Art at the Court 

of the Maratha Rajas of 
Tanjore. 

Adrian Duarte (Karachi): ... Piracy i„ the „ ig „ 

Emperor Aurangzeb. 


D. F . Colafo (Bombay) : 

Adrian Duarte (Karachi) : 

S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 
(Madras) : 


(MadraS); - - The Value of Tradition in 

Indian Historical Research. 

The two Indian delegates were invited together with all 
the British subjects to some refreshments at the British 
Embassy on August 25th, and were kindly entertained by 
Mr. Gordon G. M. Vereker, Charges d’Affairs, In the absence 
or the Ambassador. 

Finally I am glad to inform you that after talking with 
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the President and Secretary of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, I have great hopes that soon we shall be 
able to found a Committee of Oriental History under the 
auspices of the International Committee. 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Ycur most obedient servant, 
H. Heras, s.j. 


St. Xavier’s College. 
Bombay, I * 



Reviews and Notices 


MUGHAL KINGSHIP AND NOBILITY. By Ram Prasad 
Khosla, M.A. (Punjab); B.A. (Qxon); l.E.S. Principal 
T.N.J. College, Bhagalpur (Bihar). The Indian Press, 
Ltd. Allahabad. 8x5. Pp. i-ix, 1-311. 1934. Price 
Rs. 5/. 

This is not a political history of the Mughal period, but 
a history of Mughal Constitution. It eschews Kings and 
Courts? and concentrates on Constitution, however static 
that Constitution may appear to the casual observer. “The 
position of the Mughal King, his relations with the Church 
and the Nobility, the law of succession, the administration of 
justice are some of the important topics discussed, and no 
student of Mughal history can deny that the knowledge of 
these subjects is essential for one who wants to understand 
the real significance of that period of history, (p. iii). 
The “Great-Man’ * theory of Mughal history has held the 
field of historic composition so long, that this weighty 
product of the 4 ‘Philosophic School”, the first of its kind, 
is a welcome contribution to an adequate understanding of 
Mughal India. 

The constitutional problems are discussed in all their 
interesting features. Chapters I- II deal with The Mughal 
Kingship’; Chapter III- The Royal Prerogative’; Chapter IV- 
The Law of Succession’; Chapter V- ‘Secret Service’; Chapter 
VI The Mughal Justice*; Chapters VII-VIII ’A Secular State*; 
Chapters IX-X— The Mughal Nobility’ ; Chapter XI— 
Conclusion . W: ithin this austerely exclusive compass, each : 
topic is discussed with a rare comprehensiveness. The 
author s generalisations, e. g. regarding ‘the strong central 
government of the Mughals’ pp. 32-51, ‘the sphere and 
jurisdiction of the Sacred Law’ pp. 152-57, *a military 
despotism tempered with benevolence* pp. 299-300, are far- 
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reaching, while his power of detecting subtle analogies 
between circumstances and institutions take the reader to the 
heart of things ; c/. the elective principle of Islam in Arabia 
and the theory of divine right in Muslim Mughal India, 
pp. 1 -30. 

The last point reminds us of the recent researches of 
Leon Cahun, Strakosch-Grassmann and specially Vladi- 
mertsov into the antecedents and milieu of the Mongols. 
Professor Vladimertsov in his “The Life of Chingis~Khan” 
translated by Prince D’Mirski (Routledge) draws pointed 
attention to the fact that Chingis-Khan was not a genius 
risen from the people. He distinctly belonged to the small 
nobility, and the aristocratic principle guided him through- 
out his life. His ruling idea was simple : it was that he 
should be supreme over his clan, that his clan should be 
supreme over the Mongols, and that the Mongols should be 
supreme over as much of the world as was possible. From 
this simplicity and homeliness of mind to Mughal statesman- 
ship in India is an appreciable distance. The author of 
“ Mughal Kingship and Nobility” modestly disclaims all 
element of progress in their constitution, but unfolds the 
factors from seed-time to harvest. In doing this he has 
triumphantly avoided the main danger that beset his path, 
that of producing a mere colourless synopsis, an abbreviated 
diary of mighty events. Here are the outlines boldly drawn 
and lit up by shrewd touches of erudition and discernment. 

The author’s illuminating analysis of the decline of the 
Mughals will bear repetition : “Under Aurangzeb the royal 
policy underwent a great change, he was not content with 
being merely the Commander of the Faithful, but had an 
ambition to be the leader of the Church Militant, (p. 115). 
“The empire” remarks Professor Ernest Barker in his “The 
Legacy of Rome ” “collapsed when it became a Christian 
society.” Gibbon believed that the ascendency of the 
Church principle was inseparably connected with the decline 
of the Roman Monarchy; one cause among many causes. 
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In India it was perhaps the main cause of the decline 
of the Mughal Kingship. And Aurangzeb passes Into the 
region of the melancholy might-have-beens, a forceful but 
futile visionary. 

There is hardly a single dry chapter or a prolix page 
in the whole book. The author has deliberately referred 
to English translations rather than to original Persian 
authorities. Scarcely ever do we feel that he is bearing 
in almost every page a weight of learning that would have 
crushed a less deft craftsman. 

Like his judgment, the author’s style is concise and 
temperate. It brings home to us why Macaulay’s style 
has been described as “a style in which it was almost im- 
possible to tell the truth.” 

Neatly printed and decently got-up, the book is sure to 
be of great help to the student in the class-room as well as 
to the researcher in his search for sources. 

A. B4. 


THE BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM by 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. Adharchandra Mookerjee 
Lectures, 1932. Published by the University of Calcutta, 
1934. 5 X 8 K 2 , pp.1-102. 

In the Preface the author states the object : The 
problem which is, in fact, common to all religious or 
philosophical systems of the country is the cessation of 
sufferings, which follows the extinction of desire, as declared 
by the sages of the Upanisads. The Buddha accepted the 
view, but differing diametrically from them as regards the 
means he took a very bold step and advocated the doctrine 
of Anatman. And yet he arrived at the same destination.’ 

The above thesis is expounded in two lectures in a 
popular vein. Lecture I depicts the back-ground : The 
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idea of Atman as conceived of by the Karmins and the 
Jnanins, I. e., the Yajnikas and the Vedantlsis, and their 
evolution through the Sankhya to the Buddha* Lecture II 
discusses the Buddhist doctrine of Andtman as opposed to 
the Vedantist conception of Atman , the knowledge of which 
brings about salvation. 

In Lecture I, the author traces the Upanisadic concentra- 
tion on Self as opposed to Ritualism directly to the Veda, 
(p. 47), This is not historically accurate. The Upanisadic 
teaching is a synthesis of two originally divergent view 
points — roughly of the Yajnika in the Veda, and the Vratya 
Parivrajaka believing in Tapasya or Yoga — and represented 
in some of the plaques unearthed at Mahenjo-Daro, and 
described by Sir John Marshall under Pasupati ( Mahenjo- 
Daro , vol. 1, p. 60). This difference in origin, between 
Yaga and Yoga » amply accounts for the difference in 
outlook between the Vedantist and the Buddhist the latter 
of whom is the conceptual fulfilment of Sankhya-cum- 
Vedanta : Andtman vs, Atman , (p. 64). 

This misconception about the true inwardness of Atman 
has led the author to a very doubtful exposition of the 
Vedantist’s So’ham. In p. 65, the author quotes Br. Up., 11.4.5 
— ‘Verily it is not for the desire for a husband that husband 
is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self that the husband 
is dear. "The author misconstrues it as a glorification of Self- 
Love. On the other hand, it is an attempt at realising self- 
consciousness through a particular medium without unduly 
exaggerating that medium. To imagine that the love for a 
particular sensuous being is to be the meaning of life is a 
terrible misconception, even in the case of the purest love, 
and proves superficiality even in the case of the profoundest 
inclination. Of course, a particular individual man can be 
the exponent of the highest to another, but to make it into 
a personal one can only be done at the expense of persona- 
lity, The whole of Lecture II would have been easier to 
follow if the real significance of the Vedantist’s "Universe in 
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Man’ had been adequately set off against the ‘Imperma- 
nence of the Buddha. This comparison and contrast was 
attempted more satisfactorily by Rabindranath Tagore in 
his Calcutta University Kamala Lectures on “Religion 
of Man.” 8 


There are many misprints in the book ; cf. p 14 
quiescence’: Anatman, p. 64. The author does ' not 
appear to have noticed the recent publications in the Journal 
Asiatique (1928 ff.), regarding the treatises ‘Nairatmya- 
pariprccha attributed to or inspired by Asvaghosa. 

As a popular exposition, the book is readable. As an 
authoritative exegesis, its value is limited. 


A. Banerji-Sastri. 


I HE HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA. Extend- 
ing from the foundation of the Gupta Empire to the rise 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, (c. 320-760 A.D.). By 

UA ,0?;“ n* BaSak ’ M A -‘ Ph - D ' The Book Company 
Ltd. 1934 Pp. i-viii, 1-340- 5 x8y 2 . 


hUSTORY OF THE PARAMaRA DYNASTY. By 

„ , C GanguIy ’ M - A ‘> Ph.D. (Lond.) Published by The 
University of Dacca, 1933. 9 x 6- Pp. Hx 1-387 


One of the serious drawbacks of studying Indian history 
so ar as een the absence of adequate monographs on the 
various epochs that make up that history. In Europe even 
small towns possess their written histories. In India, vast 
tracts and prodigious periods rich in historical materials are 
practically unexplored. The broad sweeps of a Duncker 
would lack their very foundations here. Of late, however. 
Indian scholars and European Indologists have realised this 
want and set to supply it. For the south, the works of 
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Fr. Heras on Vijayanagara and the Pallavas , the History of 
Kerala by Menon, the Kadamba Kula by Moraes, and in 
the North the History of Orissa by Banerji and the Early 
History of India by Jayaswa! resuscitating the Imperial 
Vakatakas are admirable contributions towards removing 
}, these deficiencies. Fresh emulation by younger workers, 

like the two books noted above, are a promising sign to 
be heartily encouraged. 

I ^ . ■ ■ ' ■■■■■■' 

Both the books were approved as theses for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, the first in the University of Dacca, 
the second in the University of London. Between them 
they offer a running history of fragments of India from the 
4th to the 11th century. Dr. Basak discourses on north- 
eastern India from 320-760, Dr. Ganguly on Malwa from 
the 8th to the 1 1th century. 

As might have been expected, the books are more in the 
nature of resumes of existing data rather than original 
discoveries or new interpretations thereof. No attempt is 
made to discuss fresh data. Thus Dr. Basak declines to 
take up the historicity of Ramagupta and Kacha (pp. iii-iv). 
Perhaps he is wise in leaving them to maturer hands. He 
quotes Mahjusrimulakalpa (pp. 151-2), but fails to appraise 
its value. JayaswaFs recent work on the Imperial History of 
India based on the same source shows what an apparently 
unrelated mass of materials can yield to a skilled historian. 
It is the same old difference between a jurist and a lawyer : 
one sees with unseeing eyes. The author’s treatment of 
3asanka (pp. 155-60) is perfunctory. No attempt is made to 
critically estimate the relative values of the account of Yuan 
Chwang, Mahjusrimulakalpa, and Har§acarita and to confront 
them with Har§a’s own inscriptions. An important factor 
in the history of 7th century India, Pulikesin II, hardly gets 
his dues. But neither excessive caution nor undue diffidence 
can excuse Dr. Basak’s ignorance of Kaumudimahotsavam . 

The same lack of grasp and originality is noticeable in the 
History of the Paramdra Dynasty . The discussion on the 
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non-Indian origin or a Deccan home ( pp. 6-9 ) is altogether 
Inconclusive, more like a collection of opinions than a 
critical study. 

Though neither of the books can claim to be a recons- 
truction of history, yet both are likely to be useful as handy 
compilations of data lying scattered about and often lost 
sight of. 


A. B-S. 



Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, held in the 
Society’s office on Sunday the 29th July, 1934. 

Presents 

Mr. K. P* Jayaswal (In the chair). 

Dr. A. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

1 Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council held on March !8th, 1934. 

2 Passed the monthly accounts from March to June, 
1934. 

3 Passed the Annual Statement of Accounts for the 
year 1933-34. 

4 Passed the revised budget for the year 1934-35 and 
budget estimate for the year 1935-36. 

Resolved further that the attention of the Government 
be drawn to the embarrassed finances of the Society and 
that a request be made to restore the cuts. 

5 Elected the following new members : — 

(1) Babu Jaiklshore Narain Singh, Pakri State, P.O. 
Bajpatti, Muzafferpur. , 

(2) J, Johnson, Esq., Missionary (Treasurer), P.O. 
Dumka, C. P. 

6 Placed the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta on the 
Society’s exchange list. 

Considered the Journal of the Karnatak Sahitya Parishat . 
Resolved that the Council regrets that no exchange is 
possible. 

7 Read Maha-Pandit Rahula Sankrityayan’s letter, dated 
the 22nd June, 1934. 

Resolved that the Council regrets that the Society’s 
funds do not allow for the purchase of a new set of 
Tanjur and Kanjur as proposed. 
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8 Confirmed Honorary Joint Secretary’s letter, dated 
July 20th, 1934 requesting Sir E, A. Gait to represent the 
Society in London during the first session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences : — 30th July to 4th August, 1934. 

9 Passed the following bills for payment : — 

Indian Photo Engraving Company, Calcutta. 

L Bill No. 7685, dated 9.6.1934 for Rs. 84.11.0 

2. „ 7679, „ 7.6.1934. Rs. 144.14.0 

Calcutta Oriental Press, Calcutta. 

1. Bill No. 2155/1995, dated 26.6.1934 for 396.0.0 

10 Read United Press letter, dated the 6th July, 1934, 
Resolved that the Allahabad Law Journal Press be asked 
to take printing of the Society’s Journal ; failing that the 
United Press be entrusted with the printing of the 
Society’s Journal 

1 1 Resolved that the price of the II volume of the Cata- 
logue of Mithila Mss . be fixed at Rs. 3/- a copy. 

12 Read Allahabad Bank letter No. 3641 dated the 24th 
July, 1934. 

Resolved that the sum of Rs. 661.7-9. with interest 
thereon be redeposited in the same bank for one year 
more from the 10th August, 1934. 

Resolved further that a sum of Rs. 1 700/- from Huthwa 
Fund be placed on fixed deposit for one year with the 
Allahabad Bank. 


30th July, 1934. 


M. Ghosh 

Honorary Joint Secretary, 
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List of members of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society on 31st December, 1933. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


0. 

Name of member 

of 

election 

Address 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Foucher, Monsieur A. 

1919 

Professor, University of 
Paris, Paris. 

2 

Frazer, Sir James G.,D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 

1916 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England . 

3 

Gait, Sir E.A., K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., Fh.D., LC.S. 

(Retd.). 

1920 

The Croft, Park Hill, 
Ealing, London. 

4 

Grierson, Sir George. K.C.I. 
E.,Ph.D., D.Litt.,I.C.S. 

(Retd) 

1916 

Rath Farnham, Camberly, 
Surrey, England, 

5 

Haddon, Alfred 0., M.A., 
Sc.D., F.R.S. 

1916 

3, Cranmer Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

6 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermann 

1925 

Professor of Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Bonn, 
Germany, 

7 

Konow, Dr. Sten 

1920 

Ethnographic Museum, Oslo, 
Norway. 

8 

Levi, M. Sylvain 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, 
Strasbourg. 

9 

Oldham, C.E.A.W., C.S.L, 
LC.S* (Retd.). 

1926 

21, Court field Road, London, 
S.W. 7. 

10 

Thomas, F. W., M.A., Hon. 
Fh.D., F.R.S. 

1919 

Baden Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Oxford. 

11 

Walsh, E.H.O.,C.SX,I.O.S. 
(Retd.) * 

1919 

c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox 7 s 
King's Branch. 6, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 
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LIFE MEMBERS* 


No. 

Name of member 

Year 

of 

election 

Address 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Das, Mr. P.R., Bar-at-Law 

1918 | 

Patna, 

2 

Deo, Raja Dharnidhar 
Indra 

1917 

Feudatory Chief of Bonai 
State, P.O., Bonaigarh 
(Orissa). 

S 

Deo, Raja Narayana Prasad 

1929 

Ruling Chief of Baudh 
State. 

4 

Jalan, Rai Bahadur Radha- 
Krishna. 

1918 

Patna City. 

5 

Lall, Babu Hira 

1933 

Huthwa. 

6 

Maharaja Bahadur Guru 
Mahadeva Asram Prasad. 
Sahi. 

1920 

Hathwa (Saran). 

7 

Prasad, Mr. Ajifc, M.A.,LL.B. 

1928 

Advocate, Lucknow. 

8 

Raja Bahadur Sir, R. N. 
Bhanja Deo, Kt., O.B.E. 

1918 

Kanika (Orissa). 

9 

Shah, Mr.Hiralal Amritlal 

1918 

Princess Street, Champa! 
Buildings, 2nd floor, 
Bombay. 

10 

Shahi, Lieut. Madhavaswa- 
rendra. 

1924 

Manjha, District Saran. 

11 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan 
■ Prasad, 

1924 

Monghyr. 

12 # 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Harihar 
Prasad. 

1916 

Arrah. 

13 

Singh, Raja Radhikaraman 
Prasad, M.A. 

1916 

Surajpura. (Shahabad). 

14 

Sinha, Mr. Mahendra Prasad 

1928 

Sub-Deputy Collector, 

Chapra. 
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A FALSE LINGUISTIC FAMILY 
"the austro-asiatic” 

(About the danger of employing the terms "austro-asiatic 
languages” and "austric languages”) 

By W . F. de Hevesy, Baris 

It is known that in 1906, Bather Schmidt, thinking he had dis- 
covered a relationship between the munda languages of India and 
the nicobarese, the khasi as well as the mon-khmer languages, took 
this alleged discovery as the starting point for the establishment 
of a new family of languages, which he called the "austro-asiatic” 
one. 

It is also known that later on he joined this family to the 
"austronesian” family of languages, giving to the whole the name 
of "austric” family. 

Father Schmidt has enriched human knowledge with many 
important works. Science will thus all the more forgive him — enure 
humanum - — the absolute misunderstanding he perpetrated by creat- 
ing his "austro-asiatic”, and hence his "austric” family. On 
the contrary, Mr. Sten Konow who was the first to examine and 
criticize his work, seems less pardonable, for it is certainly thanks 
to his most favourable advice (published the same year in the 
"Gottingsche Gelehrten Anzeigen” and later on, in the "Linguistic 
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Survey of India”, VoL IV) that the discovery of Father 
Schmidt was given its immediate great authority, without any 
reserve; we think that it is especially due to Mr. Sten Konow that no 
thorough examination and control of the publication* has been 
made so far. 

In fact, Father Schmidt concluded there (page 17); " .... the 
fundamental relationship of the munda languages with the 
nicobarese, the khasi, the mon-khmer languages Is established 
beyond any doubt; this relationship is no more a mere supposition 
but a fact, which might claim the same degree of certainty as the 
relationship existing between the indo-gcrman languages.” — But, 
as one will see, there can be no question about this. 

I do not pretend at all that there exist no common ele- 
ments whatever among the aforesaid languages; I shall even 
remember that three identical cardinal numbers (two, three, four) 
are found in munda and mon-khmer. However, Father 
Schmidt speaks of a common filiation of a family of lan- 
guages, and this is a fact far from being proved. Neolithic 
objects, such as the same shoulder bladed hatchets, which have been 
found in Indo-China and Malaysia as well as in that part of India 
which is inhabited now by the munda peoples, seem to prove the 
existence of an old common substratum in all those countries, a 
substratum upon which were then laid the other couches. But 
have both the munda and the mon-khmer languages, not to men- 
tion the other ones, drawn from this spring? Or have they 
perhaps borrowed from one another? We actually know nothing 
about it so far. 

On the contrary, it is certain that the morphological difference 
between two groups of languages is seldom so strongly marked, as 
it is the case between the munda and the mon-khmer. 

However, Father Schmidt himself admits the latter, and his 
assertion is based on other arguments. His "proofs” are of two 
kinds: first, the use of infixation in the munda languages. Then, 
and above all, the numerous (he relates 345 of them) lexicological 

*P. W. Schmidt — Die Mon-Khmer- Volker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkern 
Zentralasiens und Austronesiens. — Braunschweig Vieweg und Sohn, 1906. 
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concordances between santali, the only munda language he examines, 
and the other languages. Yet, the use o£ infixes is quite different 
in the two cases. "While for the mon-khmer language, the 
jnfixation is an integral part of the speech, Le., no use of a 
mon-khmer tongue is possible without it, in the munda languages 
the role of the infixes is far from being the same: it is quite possible 
to speak santali without using infixes, while under the same condi- 
tions khmer cannot be spoken. 

Besides, as I will show it in a subsequent article, the use of 
infixation in munda may be relatively recent; it seems that it was 
no part of their original speech. 

Let us now see the lexicological concordances. Schmidt , 
by establishing them, aims at a double end: he first wants to prove 
that if the munda languages use, besides the already said infixation, 
the suflixation as well, yet it is thanks to the prefixation that their 
vocabulary was formed originally. Further he had to assert, that 
the santali words divided by him into prefixes and roots, possess 
the same roots as, e.g the mon-khmer words he examines, viz. 
words of the khmer, mon, stieng and bahnar tongues. In other 
words all the languages he attends to, are born of a common original 
language. 

Let us give examples of Schmid fis arguments. Since there 
exists in bahnar a word set "to move forward noiselessly” and in 
stieng a word sier "to pass”, further in khasi a word star "sly”: 
the santali husiar "intelligent, cautious, smart, sly”, (a word bor- 
rowed from persian), must therefore have originated from the 
primitive root set, sier, star and from some munda prefix hu. — As a 
word kbit "to fix, to determine” exists in khmer, the santali dekhit 
(also a borrowed word, and an indo-aryan one), "deliberately, with 
eyes open”, is not anything else, but that very word kbit of khmer, 
provided with the prefix de. — Khmer having a word rasal "violent 
movement” and santali a viesal "to mix, to adulterate”, (an 
indo-european word the Santals borrowed), the latter must 
have evidently been born from an original root sal, provided with a 
"munda prefix” me, and so on. 

It is much to be regretted that Father Schmidt had not known 
somewhat better the santali language on which he based his alleged 
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discovery; for then he would have at once noticed that he was 
taking a wrong step. There are, for instance, in this language two 
suffixes, the most common of all, forming (besides fulfilling other 
functions), nouns: the suffixes ic 3 and ak\ Should Father Schmidt 
had known them, he would have never considered these suffixes as 
parts of munda roots; and it is just the same for the suffix ok 3 , 
which in santali forms the reflective verbs. These are errors which 
alone make a great many of his comparisons useless. 

And even without knowing santali more thoroughly, one little 
fact ought to have incited Father Schmidt to prudence, namely 
that the number of the different prefixes, which, in compliance with 
his theory, would form some two hundred words of santali, 
alone reaches more than a hundred. But each prefix having 
evidently been formerly a word, this very fact should have made 
his theory appear suspicious at the very outset. In reality, there 
does not exist as much as half a dozen prefixes in santali, and yet 
those are often the same as the ones to be found in indo-aryan, viz., 
the prefixes adh , be, ne, nir and others. 

Even a somewhat more attentive examination of Campbell 3 $ 
Santali-English dictionary, from which Schmidt takes his examples, 
would have had its advantages, as there are, indeed, about thirty 
cases where Schmidt should have been able to notice immediately 
(since the examples are always found on the same page, and even 
often in the line which precedes or follows the word Schmidt took 
out), that prefixation in munda was quite out of the question and 
that one had right well suffixed roots. 

I have published in the “Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies”, London University, 1931, Part I, page 187, a short study 
about the use that Schmidt had made of CampbeWs dictionary and 
I gave the following definition of the aim of my opusculum: "our 
exclusive purpose at the present is to show, that with no other 
means but the same dictionary the contrary of his {Schmidt 3 s) 
conclusions can be proved just as well, Le. the words Schmidt 
presumed to be prefixed forms, are suffixed ones, having absolutely 
nothing to do with the khmer, etc. words he quotes”. 

After what has already been said, I think it is clear that Father 
Schmidt often uses borrowed santali words for his demonstration. 
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Santali and the rnunda languages in general have largely drawn upon 
the aryan languages, upon Sanscrit, hindi, sadani, bihari and others; 
then from persian, and even from arabian; and, lastly, from the 
dra vidian languages, particularly from oraon. v father Schmidt 
does not take this circumstance into account, since he works with 
arabian words, such as * hdlhal (34), harakat (38), hajat (69), 
jam (75), tear (125), halik (2 66), zuhn (293), hawa (337); 
with persian ones, such as arra (10), dil (163), gorom (256), bus 
(324); with dravidian words, as oraon gadgad and gad a (44), 
carrna (60), hoi at (283) and others; and lastly with more than 
a hundred indo-aryan words, many of them being even indo-euro- 
pean. (This detail is important since, as I will point out in my 
next article, it is not at all to be denied, that the indo-aryan 
languages made numerous borrowings from the munda ones). Here 
are for instance, some indo-european words that Schmidt did not 
take into account when quoting his santali "original” words: 
dekhit (37), gat (47), gd (51), cancel (62), mint (78), Pul 
(130), dan (140), dar (15 8), pac ? (174), ba, baba (186), surun 
(240), to (263), lep (287), sun (320), mesal (328 ) 9 dahok (331). 

Schmidfs semantical concordances also often give rise to 
objections. Among them are to be found comparisons as e.g. santali 
"short” (not full, employed in compliance with verbs), with stieng 
and bahnar "frontiers” and khasi "to hinder” (15); santali "wide” 
(as a gap), with khmer "long, emaciated” (16); santali "to use 
diligence, to be industrious, to persevere”, with bahnar "tight, close” 
and mon "wounded” (32); santali "a heap, to make into a heap”, 
with khmer "end, death” (44); santali "thin, slim”, with bahnar 
"to founder, to go down” and khmer "to calm, to die away” (50) ; 
santali "in general (generally, at random, roughly speaking)”, with 
bahnar "to gather, to give help one another” (51); santali "to die, 
to be past hope of recovery, to be dangerously ill”, with nicobarese 
"to hunt wild boars by night” (72) ; santali "to search for by 
feeling with the fingers, or by lifting or removing small objects”, 
with stieng "to drop” and khasi "to flow” (101); santali "small, 

*The ciphers which follow the words refer to Schmidt's groups where the 
Santali' forms of those words are quoted. 
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regarding the filiation of an important language of the indo-european 
family. This family is no longer the one of Messrs. Jones, Max 
Muller or of some other scholar, who busied themselves with it: 
the indo-european is connected to-day with no particular name 
whatever. But concerning the "austro-asiatic” family, it is on the 
contrary quite otherwise. Father Schmidt alone studied it; he 
is the one man whom Sten Konoiv invested with the hall-mark of 
the "best authority on the subject”; it is just Schmidt himself who 
created the term "austro-asiatic”, and more than that: he created 
this term, as he explains it, in order to consecrate a discovery of his 
— the discovery of the pretended relationship of the munda tongues 
with another group of languages. To say "austro-asiatic” is to 
say now-a-days — "Father Schmidt's family”. Hence, the keeping 
on this term will always be * tantamount to considering the struc- 
ture of a family of languages just as it has been wrongfully 
established. 

Assuming for a moment that everyone agreed in exempting 
the munda languages from Father Schmidt's family, leaving the 
name "austro-asiatic” otherwise intact, what would then remain of 
it? 

The result would still be precarious enough. Father Schmidt 
began by grouping together the sakai and semang languages of 
Malaysia: but Messrs. Skeat and Blagden , their best connoisseurs, 
already pointed out the very great difference that exists in their 
phonology. Again, Schmidt affiliated these latter languages to the 
mon-khmer ones; but Messrs. Skeat and Blagden uphold that the 
semang at least did not originally form a part of this group. To 
accept Schmidt's theories in such circumstances, giving him thereby, 
without any examination whatever, a new credit in the very field 
where the former credit has already cost about thirty years of wrong 
lead to science, is indeed, unthinkable. 

And more than that l It is known that Father Schmidt also 
believes in a relationship between the mon-khmer languages of his 
"austro-asiatic” group, and the malaysian languages as well as 
between other languages of the "austronesian” group, i.e., in the 
relationship which had led him to the establishment of his "austric ' 
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family, in a relationship which he based again upon lexicological 
concordances, and furthermore upon concordances just as little con- 
vincing, as those of the munda mon-khmer affiliation. Thus, if we 
keep his term "austro-asiatic”, we automatically sanction his second 
error as well: the existence of an "austric” family. 

Besides, the linguists are not the only ones who suffer from 
that error: archeologists do not succeed either, in estimating 
what Schmidt believed he had discovered. So one can read in a 
remarkable study of Professor Baron Htine-Gcldern, of the Vienna 
University, "Urheimat und friiheste Wanderung der Austronesier” 
(The primitive Fatherland and the earliest wandering of the Austro- 
nesians), published in the "Anthropos”, (Vol. XXVI, page 578): 

In any way, regarding the archxological results, I must most 
particularly insist to request the linguists, to submit the relationship 
between the austro-asiatic and austronesian languages to a very close 
examination again.” — Of course, nothing seems to be more motived 
than this examination! 

Finally, another and the last aspect of the problem. In 
the course of a discussion on the same subject at the "Societe 
Asiatique in Paris, a scholar stated the opinion, that the term 
austro-asiatic” ought to be kept, not however Schmidt’s one which 
gave rise to objections, but only as a very general term, since it must 
be applicable to at least some languages of the same family. In 
other words, the languages of the austric Asia, i.e. of South-Eastern 
Asia, are not without affinities: there are certainly among them some 
ones which will be one day grouped into one linguistic family. 
Concerning this latter view of the question, it must not 
only be disallowed, but it must be even surpassed. It is well- 
known, that only in Indo-China skulls of melanesian, 
Indonesian, australoid and negrito races, i.e of four different races 
have been found. So what is more probable is that it is not only 
into one family of languages but into several families that it might 
be found possible to group in future the tongues of that part of 
Asia; viz. that we could once meet with not only one, but several 
"austro-asiatic” families. But then, to keep the term "austro- 
asiatic”, would mean a perpetuation of much the same error, as for 
instance, we shall make should we designate the tongues of the 
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South-East Europe by "austro-european” languages. Such a family 
would include besides indo-european ones, (as e.g. russian), also 

, 1 _ /„~pa tartar), and further ouralian languages 

altakm languages, (as e.g. tartar; , anc 

(such as mordvin, south of the elbow of the Volga). Thus until 
are better informed there can be no quest.on of this 
solution. The terms "austro-asiatic” and "austric” must not mean 

anything anymore; it would be too dangerous to employ them. 
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PROLAVARAM GRANT OF KAPAYA NaYAKA 


By M. Somasekhara Sarrna 

This new set of copper-plates has been, for many years, in 
the possession of the zamindar of Guraza, Nuzvid Taluq, Krisna 
District. No information is available as to how he came to possess 
this set. When Ubhayabhasapravma Sreemati Atltiri Seetamma 
garu, who takes much interest in historical research, had been to 
Guraza, she came to know of the existence of these plates. So she 
went to the Zamindar and asked him for the plates, which he 
readily consented to give. In course of time, when this set came 
into the hands of my friend, Mr. Gudavalli Ramabrahmam Chou- 
dury, editor of the Telugu Weekly, the Prajamitra, he kindly handed 
it over to me for editing. After some time, I took facsimile 
impressions of the plates and returned them to him. Before return- 
ing them to him, I carefully checked the readings once again. I 
now edit the plates from the impressions I have taken. 

This set contains only two plates, both sides of which, are 
inscribed. This is rather contrary to the general practice of keep- 
ing the first and last sides of the first and last plates in an inscrip- 
tion, blank. Each plate measures To string these 

plates together by means of a ring, there is a hole on the left side 
of each plate, l / 2 n distant from the rim. It is unfortunate that 
both the ring and the royal seal, generally attached to it, are lost, 
even when the plates were with the Zamindar. 

The writing is boldly engraved and well preserved. Only the 
first and the last sides are slightly damaged. The characters are Telugu 
and belong to the Telugu-Canarese alphabet of what Burnell calls 
The transitional period”. They are more or less akin to those of 
the Akkalapundi grant of Singaya Nayaka . 1 This was the period 
when the old Telugu alphabet was rapidly developing into the 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 25ff. 
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modem one, as such we find most o£ the letters assuming modern 
forms, leaving their old ones. The sign for the secondary 
form of a was slowly forming. There is practically no difference 
between the letters ca and cha, and da and dha. Da is distinguish- 
able from da by its curl at the bottom to the left, into the letter 
proper. This was also the period when the aspirates were newly 
coming into vogue; as such, some of the consonants are found 
aspirated and some not. But, generally, most of them are not 
aspirated. The aspirate resembles an inverted crescent and is 
attached to the right bottom of the letter or a little to its right 
(for example, see the aspirated letters: — bha — 1.10; dha — 1.25; 
gha — 11. 4, 26 ; pha — 1.17). The dra vidian 1 has not completely 
attained its modem form but was still in the making (see 1.14). 
Unless minutely examined, the difference between di and ti and pa 
and va is not striking (see, 11. 32 and 34; 11. 14 and 15). The 
aspiration of the letter bha is represented by the usual head-stroke 
(talakattu) and this is the only difference between the aspirated 
bha and ba. The long bha is distinguishable from long ba by 
the angle, which the former makes with the left prong of the 
talakattu; in the latter, that angle is not found. The long $a 
appears with a head-stroke also. The conjunct consonant ddh is 
always written as dhdh. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, with the exception 
of that portion (from 11. 29 to 41}* which describes the boundaries, 
of the village granted, in Telugu. All the Sanskrit portion of the 
inscription is in Verse and no imprecatory verses are added at the 
end of the inscription, as is usually done. The Telugu words 
Kunivadi, mocu, pStugattu and edavrappi are worth noting. 
Kunivadi is a compound of two words kuni and padi and means 
turning into an angle. Perhaps kuni is a variant of the Telugu 
word kdna, which means an angle. Mocu is used here in the sense 
of touching, which is rather peculiar. Potu is used in Potugattu 
in the sense of big and the word means a big bund, just as potu 
karadu means a big wave. Even now, this term is in vogue in 
the Northern Circars, in the form of Potagattu. The meaning of 
"edavrappi 3 is unintelligible. 

This is a record of Kapaya Nayaka, who flourished 
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in Andhradesa, in the middle of the fourteenth century. This is 
a very important grant, in as much as this is the only one, hitherto 
discovered, of this king. This supplies us with the exact date, 
when he flourished, the pedigree of his family and mentions his 
capital. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to Visnu, who 
incarnating himself as Adivaraha, uplifted the earth, which was sub- 
merged under water (11. 1—3). In the next eleven lines, Kapaya 
Nay aka’s lineage was described (11. 3 — 14). In the fourth caste, 
was bom King Pdta, like the Moon in the milk ocean. He was 
the foremost amongst righteous people; in munificence, he was a 
child (Pdta) of the Kalpa tree and in fording the ocean of calamity, 
he was a bark (Pota) to all people. He was the prop of the wise. 
He had four sons, like the four arms of Caturbhuja (Visnu), 
namely (1) Poca, (2) Deva, (3) Kama and (4) Raja. Prdla and 
Erapota were the two sons of Poca. To Deva, was born Kapa 
and Mummadisa. Kama had two sons, namely, Immadisa and 
Deva. Anavota, the lord of Toyyeru was the son of Raja. Among 
these righteous brothers, Musunuri Prdla ruled the earth, bringing 
it under one umbrella (11. 14 — 17). After Prdla (died), Kapa, 
acquiring the whole sovereignty by the gracious munificence of 
lord, Visweswara of Kasi, ruled the earth. He was equal to Pra- 
taparudra in grandeur and lived at Ekasilanagari (i.e., Warrangal) 
(11. 17 — 21). Then the grant, in the next eight lines, informs 
us about the donee (11. 21 — 29). A dweller in the forest of 
Naimisa was Saunaka. He, a lover of the Itihasa of Vyasa, con- 
ducted a Satra (sacrifice), lasting for twelve years. In his lineage, 
was born Kandaya Peddibhatta, who performed a Satrayaga (sacri- 
fice) , in the vicinity of Srlsaila. He wrote a commentary on Siva 
Sahasra. He had his relations protected in the five agraharas. To 
this Peddibhatta, King Kapa granted, in the Saka year, reckoned 
by girl (7), tarka (6) and bhanu (12), i.e.> Saka 1267, Parthiva, 
in the month of Magha, at the time of the Solar eclipse, the village 
of Prdlavaram, situated on the bank of the river Malaghni, for the 
merit of Prolaya nayaka (11. 21—29). The English equivalent 
to this is 22nd, Wednesday, February, 1346 AJX Then, in the next 
twelve lines, the boundaries, of the village granted, are given in 
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the Telugu language. 

According to the record under review, the pedigree of the 
donar Kapaya nay aka is, as shown below: 

Pot a 


Poca Deva Kama Raja 

i J _ I 

I | | Anavota 

I Immadlsa Deva (Lord of 

| I Toyyeru) 

i i r~ i ' . 

Pr5la Erapota Kapa (Donar) Mummadisa 

Kapaya nayaka was a noted figure, in the medieval history of 
Andhradesa. He played a prominent part, in the history of the 
Andhra country, after the dissolution of the Kakatxya empire. 
After the second invasion of Warrangal, in 1323, by Prince Ulugh 
Khan (later on, known as Muhammad bin Tughlakh), the Kaka- 
tiya power was completely crushed. Prataparudra II, the last of 
the Kakatlya monarchs, was taken captive and his kingdom was 
annexed to Delhi. However, the existence of Prataparudra’s inscrip- 
tions, 2 till 1326, leads us to believe that he was released, and was 
ruling the kingdom, though nominally, till that date. 

The state of the country (Andhra), after the death of Pra- 
taparudra II was, thus, described in the Kaluvaceru grant of Anitalli, 
dated Saka 1345 or 1423 A.D. 3 

■“After Prataparudra (II) died in freedom, his kingdom was 
occupied by the Mussalmans. Then Prolaya Nayaka rescued the 
earth from the Muhammadans, just as Varaha rescued it from the 
waters of the ocean. When Prolaya became a guest in Swarga 
died), Kapaya nayaka, whose valour resembled that of the 
sun, assumed control over his kingdom by the command of 
Viswcswara. Then King Kapaya, whose lotus feet were served by 
seventy five nayaks, protected the earth by the mercy of Viswes- 
wara. King Kapaya, not only restored to Brahmans, the agraharas, 
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which were seized by the Muhammadans,, but granted them, several 
afresh”. 4 

Which was the country that was rescued by the chiefs men- 
tioned above, from the ravages of the Muhammadans? By a care- 
ful survey of the epigraphs of this period, we come to know that, 

1. The Kalinga country was ruled by the Ganga kings and 
was never under the sway of the Muhammadans in the middle of 
the 14th century. 

2. The country extending from Pithapuram to Kalinga was 
ruled over by Koppula chiefs, with Pithapuram as their capital. 5 * 

3. The tract of country, lying along the river Godavary from 
the ghats to the sea, comprising the whole of the present Godavary 
delta, was under the sway of the Kdrukonda chiefs, Mummadi 
nayaka and his brothers, with Kdrukonda, as their chief seat of 
Government. 0 

4. The reddis established their power along the remaining 
coastal region of the Andhradesa from the river Krisna to roughly 
Kandukur, with Addanki as their capital. 7 

5. In the ceded districts, are discovered some stray inscrip- 
tions of some Coda kings, which testify to their rule there. 8 

Hence, it cannot be said that the eastern and southern por- 
tions, of the present Andhra country, were conquered and ruled 
by Muhammadans. Though the Muhammadan armies wanted to 
extend their conquests, even beyond the frontiers, they were not 
successful in their attempts, as is testified by Barni. 9 Thus, it can 
be conclusively proved that the country, rescued and ruled by the 
two chiefs mentioned above, viz., Prolaya nayaka and Kapaya 
nayaka, was not the Andhra country in its entirety but only 
Telingana. For the first time in the Kaluvaceru grant, we find 
mention of this Kapaya nayaka. 

Let us now try to determine, if possible, when this Telingana 

4 Dr. N. Venkataramanayya's 'Vijayamgar, Origin of the City and the 
Empire’, p. 113. 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 35ff. 

®Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 259 and Vol. XIV, p. 83. 

C. P. Grant No. 3, 1919—20. 

8 hoc. Rec., Vol. XV, pp. 51-2; Vol. 15-3-27. 

9 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 234. 
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was rescued from the Muhammadans. Muhammad bin Tughlak 
ascended the throne in 1325 A.D. Barni mentions the provinces 
of Telang and Kampila, as being included in the empire of Delhi, 
even at the beginning of Muhammad’s reign. He got a land 
revenue register prepared for the province of Telingana, which was 
newly annexed to Delhi. In the opinion of Mr. Haig, this work 
would not have been finished within 1326 A.D. 10 While the war 
was in progress with the Raja of Kampili, who had given shelter 
to the rebel, Gursasp, Muhammad arrives at Daulatabad, in 1327 
A.D. As stated by Haig, it was probably Gursasp J s rebellion 
that convinced Muhammad of the necessity of a more central posi- 
tion than Delhi, for the capital of his empire, for, the same year 
Le., in 1327, he made Devagiri his capital, renaming it Daulatabad. 
So, with the change of the imperial capital from Delhi to Daulat- 
abad, it may be presumed, that the province of Telingana was 
under the direct and immediate supervision of the Sultan himself, 
as we do not hear of any governors, ruling over that province. 
Daulatabad was, thus, the capital of India, for nearly eight or nine 
years, till 1336 A.D. and the chief place of residence of the Sultan, 
even though he was occasionally absent from that town, during 
that period. Thus, it can be seen, that it was not possible for 
any one to conquer the country of Telmgana before 133 5. 

The Sultan, desiring to quell the rebellion of 1335 A.D., of 
Syed Jalal-ud-dln Ahsan, who was appointed by him to rule over 
Ma’bar, started from Delhi and reached Warrangal in 1335-6, on 
his way to Ma’bar. There a severe attack of cholera broke out 
in his army and even the Sultan fell sick. His health was much 
impaired. Hence, he had to abandon the project of leading an 
expedition against that rebel, and was compelled to retreat. When 
he left Warrangal, he divided, for the sake of administrative con- 
venience, the province of Telingana into two, the northern and 
the southern, with Warrangal, renamed Sultanpur, and Bldar, as 
their respective capitals. Malik Kabul 11 and Nusrat Khan were 

10 Haig — c Fxve questions in the history of the Tughlak Dynasty of Delhi’ 
(Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1922). 

11 Elliot and Dowson., Vol. Ill, p. 243. Elsewhere (p. 245), the name of 
the Naib Wazir of Telingana, was given by Barni as Malik Makbul. 
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appointed governors of these two provinces respectively. It will, 
thus, be seen that the rcconquest of the province of Tclingana could 
have been affected, not before 133 5 A.D., but after that year. 

The only revolt, known to have broken out, during the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak, among the Hindus of Warrangal, 
was that of Kanya naik. While describing the rebellious state of 
the country round Sannam and Samana, Ziaudden Barni states: 

"While this was going on, a revolt broke out among the 
Hindus at Arangal Kanya naik had gathered strength in the 
country. Malik Makbul, the naib wazir, fled to Delhi and the 
Hindus took possession of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost.*’ 12 

Ferishta also gives an account of this rebellion of the Hindus 
of Warrangal and dates it 1344 A.D., but he makes the leader 
of this rebellion Krishn Naig instead of Kanya naik. With the 
help of the army, sent by Ballala deva, Ferishta says that Krishn 
Naig "reduced Wurungole and compelled Imad-ool-moolk, the 

governor, to retreat to Daulatabad The confederate 

Hindus seized the country occupied by the Mahomedans in the 
Daccan and expelled them. So that, within a few months Mahomad 
Toghluk had no possessions in that quarter except Daulatabad.” 18 

It will, thus, be clear by the Muhammadan chronicles, that 
Warrangal was lost to Muhammad bin Tughlak and once again, 
came into the hands of Kanya naik of Barni or Krishn Naig of 
Ferishta, in 1344-5. Kanya naik of Barni and Krishn Naig of 
Ferishta are both identical, even though there is some variation in 
the name, as both the chronicles of the above-mentioned authors 
refer to one and the same rebellion, that broke out in 1344-5. 
Taking into consideration the date of the record under review and 
the fact that Kapaya nayaka, the donor of the record, was inde- 
pendently ruling at Warrangal, it appears pretty certain, that he 
is no other than Kanya naik of Barni and Krishn Naig of Ferishta. 

As a matter of fact, in a paper, 14 entitled 'Kapaya Nayaka’ 

13 Elliot and Dowson., Vbl. Ill, p. 245. 

15 Brig g*s Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 427. 

< t .. 14 J° ur * Andh. Hist. Res. $oc., Vol. V, p. 217. In his recent work, 
Vijayanagara — Origin of the city and the empire”. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 
has confirmed my identification, tackling the problem from a different point of 
view (vide, Appendix C, pp. 171-17$). 
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I tried to establish his identity with Kanya naik of Barni and 
Krishn Naig of Ferishta and have assigned the inscriptions at 
Ganapeswaram 15 (Krisna District), and the Pillalamarri 10 (Nal- 
gonda District, Nizam’s Dominions), dated 1346 and 13 56 res- 
pectively, to him. The Pillalamarri inscription, in addition to the 
title Anumanaganti puravara.dhisw.ara (lord of Anumanagallu) , also 
found in the Ganapeswaram inscription, gives him the title of 
Andhra desadhiswara (over-lord of the Andhra country). The 
Srlrangam copper-plate grant 17 of Saka 1280, of Mummadi nayaka 
and the Akkalapundi copper-plate grant 18 of Singama nayaka, 
brother of Mummadi nayaka, dated Saka 1290, supply us with the 
interesting information that the former chief was related to Kapaya 
nayaka, having married the daughter of his sister. The latter of 
the two above-mentioned grants gives Kapaya nayaka the title of 
Andhra Suratrana, which means the same as Andhra Desadhiswara, 
Taking into account the titles, borne by the chiefs bearing the name 
of Kapaya nayaka, in the above-mentioned inscriptions and the 
period when they flourished, one is compelled to come to the con- 
clusion that those are not different persons and that the inscriptions 
all refer to one and the same Kapaya nayaka. 

Thus, the inscription under review, is a very important one, 
in as much as it confirms the statement of the Muhammadan his- 
torians, Barni and Ferishta, that as a result of the rebellion of the 
Hindus of Warrangal, the province of Telingana was lost to Muham- 
madans and it was Kapaya nayaka, who hoisted the flag of 
Hindu independence. It rejects, as false, the statement of Ferishta, 
that Krishn Naig (Kapaya nayaka) was the son of Luddur Dew 
(Prataparudra II). It mentions Musunuri as the family name , 10 
to which Prolaya and 1 Kapaya belonged. Besides stating that 
Ekasilanagarl or Warrangal was the capital of Kapaya nayaka, it 
mentions Toyyeru as the chief seat of Government of Anavota, 
an uncle’s son of Kapaya nayaka. This inscription supports also the 

15 S. I. I, Voi IV, No. 9 SO. ' ' 

M< Sujata\, Voi. I, No. 2. 

17 Bp. Ind., Voi. XIV, p. 830. 

18 Ep. Ind., Voi. XIII, p. 2590. 

3& The Kaluvaceru grant, besides stating that Kapaya nayaka ruled after 
Prolaya nayaka, furnishes us with some more details. It says, that after the 
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statement, made in the Kaiuvaceru grant of Anitalli, that after 
rescuing the country from the Muhammadans, Pmlaya nayaka and 
Kapaya nayaka ruled it successively. Though no evidence is forth- 
coming to ascertain the part played by Prdlaya nayaka, in deliver- 
ing the country from the Muslim yoke, the repulses, met with by 
the Mogul armies, while attacking the frontiers, after the fall of 
Warrangal, as recorded by Barni, may perhaps be due to the vigorous 
onslaughts of Prdlaya nayaka and his able armies. Thus, Prdlaya 
nayaka may be said to have saved the country from the ravages of 
the Muhammadans. Moreover, it clears all doubts regarding the 
relationship between Prdlaya and Kapaya nayakas and explicitly 
states that they were brother’s sons. 

The grant was made on the occasion of the solar eclipse, in 
the month of Magha (i.c., on Magha bahula 30) of the cyclic year, 
Parthiva, in Saka 1267. The corresponding English date is, as 
has been stated before, Wednesday, 22nd February, 1346 A.D. On 
this date, there was a solar eclipse. It appears as if Kapaya nayaka 
made this grant, just after the successful termination of his war 
with the Mussalmans. 

The places, mentioned in this grant, are Ekasilanagari, Toyyeru 


death of prdlaya nayaka, “the nayakas retired to their respective places, where 
they began to rule independently 5 *, and Verna was one of them. He is no other 
than the founder of the Reddi kingdom of Addahki. No inscriptions of his 
were discovered before 1330 A.D. A mention is made in the Local Records 
(Vol., LVII, p. 131), of a copper-plate grant of his, dated 1330 A.D. If this 
evidence is set aside, his first authentic record, reviewed by the Government 
Epigraphy Department, is dated Saka 1257 or 1335 A.D. By the nature of the 
record, it may be presumed that the king was ruling at that time independently. 
Placing reliance upon the Kaiuvaceru grant, which gives us to understand that 
Verna’s independent rule began only after the death of Kapaya nayaka, I 
tentatively identified the latter with Kapaya nayaka of the Koppula family, 
grand-father of Namaya nayaka and came to the conclusion that there were two 
chiefs bearing the name of Kapaya nayaka, between 1326 and 1370 A.D., who 
rescued the country from the clutches of the Muhammadans. I concluded that 
Kapaya nayaka of the Koppula family was the successor of Prdlaya nayaka of 
the Kaiuvaceru grant and identified the second one with the Victor of the 
Muhammadan chronicles, during the rebellion of 1344-5 A.D., with Kapaya 
nayaka, the relative of Mummadi nayaka and the bearer of the titles of 
Andhara Suratrana and Andhara desadhiswara. In the light of the present 
record under review, the above-mentioned facts are to be corrected. Now, it is clear 
that Kapaya nayaka, the relative of Mummadi nayaka and the hearer of the 
titles Andhara desadhiswara and Andhara Suratrana is the same as the successor of 
Prdlaya nayaka of the Kaiuvaceru grant, Kanya naik of Barni and Krishn Naig of 
Ferishta. He was Musunuri Kapaya nayaka, but not Koppula Kapaya nayaka. 
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and Prolavaram, Ekasilanagari is Warrangal, the well-known 
capital of the Kakatlya monarchs, Toyyeru is a village in the 
Codavaram Taluq of the East Godavary Agency District. Prd- 
lavaram, the village granted, is said to be situated on the bank of 
the river Malaghni. No river is known by that name, either in 
the Nizam's Dominions or in the Krisna, Godavari and Guntur 
Districts. A bath in the Gautami branch of the river Godavari, 
that flows by the side of Kotipalli, in the Ramacandrapuram Taluq 
of the present East Godavari District, has virtue to expiate the most 
terrible of sins, even incest with a mother. Hence, it is locally 
known as Matrigamanaghahari (Matrigamana + aghahari) — that 
which removes the sin of incest with a mother. The term Malaghni 
has the same meaning as aghahari. While the meaning of the 
former term is destroyer of sin, that of the latter is remover of sin. 
So, if by the river Malaghni, is understood that branch of the 
Godavary, the village granted also should be somewhere, on its 
bank. In fact, there is a village Polavaram (81° 10' E. Long; 
16° 10' N. Lat. ) on the bank of that branch of the Godavari, near 
Mummadivaram, in the Amalapuram Taluq, East Godavari District, 
which should be identified with Prolavaram of the present record. 

This gives us an idea of the extent of the kingdom of Kapaya 
nayaka. The tract of country that lies along the river Godavari 
from Warrangal to the sea, was directly held by him or by his 
relatives. While he was administering the Telingana himself, the 
country, near the Ghats, was under Anavota and the delta portion, 
under the rule of the Korukonda chiefs, Mummadi nayaka and his 
brothers. The existence of an inscription at Ganapeswaram, Divi 
taluq, Krisna District, proves unequivocally that the tract of 
country, between the rivers Godavari and the Krisna, was also under 
his direct rule. The country, that lies to the south of the Krisna 
was controlled by the Reddis; contiguous with the principality of 
the Korukonda chiefs, in the north, lay the dominion of the Kop- 
pula nayakas, to the south of Kalinga. Thus, after the fall of 
Warrangal, many nayakas probably subordinates of the Kakatiyas 
of Warrangal, set up independent principalities of their own on 
the east coast of the Andhra country. 

Whatever may be the truth of the statement, made in the 
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Kaluvaceru grant, that the several nayakas, who were subordinate 
to Kapaya nay aka, ruled independently after his death, it seems as 
if they were united to him by loose ties of feudal tenure, even when 
he was alive, and that there was rivalry between these chiefs. An 
inscription of the Koppula chiefs at Simhacalanv 0 informs us that 
Namaya nayaka’s grand-father, Koppula Kapaya nayaka, was the 
ruler of the Gudravati Visaya, surrounded by the Godavari and the 
Krisna. This means the territory, between the rivers Godavari and 
Krisna, was originally under the sway of Koppula Kapaya nayaka. 
As the date of the Ddnepundi grant 21 of Namaya nayaka is 1337, 
his grand-father, Kapaya nayaka must have lived still earlier. Thus, 
he might have been the ruler of that portion of the country, even 
during the last years of Prataparudra II. As it was explicitly 
stated in the Ddnepundi grant of Namaya nayaka, that his territory 
was extending from the river Godavari to the confines of Kalinga, 
it is certain that the Koppula chiefs lost their territory to the south 
of the Godavari, owing, perhaps, to the aggression, of the Kdru- 
konda chiefs, backed up by their relationship with Musunuri 
Kapaya nayaka, the Andhra Suratrana of the inscriptions or the 
wali of Telingana of the Muhammadan chronicles. 

5X1 S. I. I., Vol. VI, No. 822. 

31 Ep. I nd M Vol, IV, p. 356. 
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administration of justice in bhagalfur 
IN PRE-BRITISH DAYS 

By Prof. K. K. Basil, M.A. 

, , _ m Blnsalpur in the Muhammadan period 
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Kazis of Suba Bihar on the 19th Muharram, 1195, Zilkaud 1198, 
and 1206 H. 

In those days Rajmahal formed a separate Zila and was under 
the jurisdiction of a separate Kazi. Ghulam "Alt Reza, the Kazi of 
Rajmahal, received, like his compeer at Bhagalpur, sanads from the 
Chief Kazis, Sa'iyid Ahmad 'All Khan and Muhammad Najm-ud- 
din Khan on 1200 and 1206 IT. respectively. 

The district Kazi of Bhagalpur exercised dual functions. In 
addition to the fouzdary or the criminal cases over which he presided, 
the Kazi had to witness deeds, perform marriages and funerals in 
certain portion of his District. Theoretically though, the Zila Kazi 
had to decide the civil and criminal cases in addition to his function 
in connection with social matters, such as in attending the marriages 
or the funeral ceremonies, in practice, however, he personally 
attended the fouzdary court only, whereas his other duties alluded 
to above were conducted by his assistants, who, likewise, had under 
them sub-assistants for assisting and relieving them of a portion 
of their work. The appointments and dismissal of the principal 
assistants were in the hands of the Zila Kazi, and as a corollary, the 
sub-assistants were completely under the control of the principal 
assistants in matters of appointment and dismissal. 

The Zila Kazi of Bhagalpur had under him the following four 
principal assistants, 

(1) Muhammad Ahmad residing at Bhagalpur, 

(2) Muhammad 'Azim residing at Colgong, 

(3) Naslmullah residing at Bihpur, 

and (4) Muhammad Afzal residing at Gogri. 

Muhammad Ahmad, the Principal Naib for pargana Bhagalpur, 
had five inferior Naibs under him. Their names and stations are 
given thus. Khusru resided at Jubbarchuk, Ghulam Ashraf at 
Champanagar, Imam Bukhsh at Munniharee, Bhoju at Barkope and 
Hozaul at Dakhilkunj. 

The second Principal Naib, Muhammad 'Azim stationed at 
Colgong, had three assistants under him. They were Imam Bukhsh, 
Ghulam Ashruf and Imam e Ali living at Mudban, Sultangunj and 
Barari respectively. 

Naslmullah, the third Principal Naib, having jurisdiction over 
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the pargana Chchye and residing at Bihpur, had, like the Principal 
Naib at Colgong, three assistants, viz., Sobhani, Bashir and Sheikh 
Bakhsh posted at Muddadeis, Sa'iyidabad and Monza Madheley 
respectively. 

The fourth Principal Naib, Muhammad Afzal, placed in 
charge of pargana Chchye, held his court at Gogri. He likewise, 
had three inferior naibs, but their names and stations are not 
known. 

As seen above, the zila of Bhagalpur, which was placed within 
the jurisdiction of Suba Bihar, necessitated the appointments of 
nineteen judicial officers. Besides, the Zila Kazi whose head- 
quarters was at Bhagalpur, there were his four Principal Assistants, 
three of whom had three assistants each, the only exception being 
the Assistant at Bhagalpur, who had five instead of three assistants 
under him. 

The monthly allowance of the District Kazi was Rupees 
Sixty-five, and those of his Principal Assistants Rupees 
Sixty only. But as regards the posts of the Inferior Naibs or the 
Sub-Assistants, no emolument was attached to them, the income 
of those officers being the "Tees” which, as the report goes, were 
also shared by their immediate superiors, the Principal Assistants. 

Some alterations and changes were effected in the list of the 
judges in the year 1782 A.D., when the three Principal Naibs of 
Bhagalpur, Col gong and Chchye being dismissed from their offices 
for causes not particularly known, the vacant offices were duly 
filled up by three new incumbents. Some changes In the rules 
regarding the terms of appointment of the judicial officers having 
set in by the time the fresh appointments were made, the new 
appointees unlike their predecessors in office, received no monthly 
allowance but obtained, like the Inferior Naibs, "fees” instead. 
But the Principal Assistant at Gogri, unlike his compeers, continued 
receiving monthly salaries which was further increased in that year 
(1782 A.D.). Under the new arrangement the positions of the 
inferior Naibs remained the same and were not altered. 

With the abolition of the office of the Naib Nazim, the 
allowance attached to the post of the Principal Assistant at Gogri 
was also discontinued. 
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It should be here noted that there was no fixed rate of the 
'■fce$ ,> received by the Kazis, In cases of marriage, the fee ranged 
from Rupee one and annas four to nothing, in funerals from annas 
four to Rupee one and annas four, in witnessing papers Rupee one 
and annas four to even a lesser amount, but in cases of official 
attendance at festivals they were fed by the parties concerned. We 
should here remember that the rate mentioned above related to poor 
Mahommedans only, the richer people paid more. 

The Kazis of Suba Bihar had their seats at Surjigurrah, 
Selimabad, Monghyr and Kuruckpur. These offices were generally 
hereditary and remained in the same family. Excepting the official 
"fees”, no salaries or allowances were attached to the posts. 

The post of Kazi at Surjigurrah devolved on Ghulam 
Mukaddam and his heirs with a rent-free land of forty bighas as an 
appanage. *Ali Ashghur was the Kazi of Selimabad and in his 
absence it was to go to his heirs and successors, Ashghur obtained 
fifty bighas of rent-free land. Muhammad Murad was the Kazi at 
Chandanbhuka and to him was allotted one-hundred and fifty bighas 
of land. 

Ghulam Husain was the District Kazi of Rajmahal, and the 
office was conferred upon him by Muhammad Reza Khan. Like the 
Principal Assistant Kazis, Husain got no salary but official fees. 
The District Kazi of Rajmahal had under him twenty-five Assistants 
stationed at the following places, Kankjole, Danapur, Mangalpur, 
Bahadurpur, Havilly Tandah, Par g ana Fallakhana, Bettia Gopalpur, 
Shikarpur, Begumabad, Amgachy, Ghiaspur, Pargana Mocrain, 
Akbarpur, Garbound, Hatindah, Sarhurmankour, Maldowar, 
Munneharee and Sicreegully. 

Kasim Bakhsh, the Kazi of parganas Monghyr and Kuruckpur 
resided at Kuruckpur. He held 427 bighas of rent-free land— 127 
bighas at Monghyr and 300 bighas at Kuruckpur. 
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COINS OF THREE LATER MAURYA KINGS 


KING DASARATHA [ MURYA-RAJA ] 







EARLY SIGNED COINS OF INDIA 
By K. P- Jayaswal 

I. Later Maurya Coins [240 B.C.-188 b.c.] 

§ l. Maurya Chronology. 

Taking the initial year of Chandragupta, as worked out on the 
J*. chronology and verihed with the Pn^.c and 

Boddhitt d«as ,0 he B.C, « - " « 


l ) X>.V-r. , VYW. - O 

to the Maurya kings. [According to the Matsya, Kunala did not 

succeed Asoka ('the grandson of Asoka) 

Asoka The [aina view seems to be the same. 

, v Br e V.) give 'Nine’ Mauryas in the summary which 

oc S.ropro.1, bn, the 1— * »* . 
noted' hy the Jtto. and Bnddhi.tt, and ate have, it -* >» co,» 
Hence I am omitting Kunala from the lis ]. 


1. 

Chandragupta Maurya 

Years 

. 24 

2. 

Bindusara 

25 

3* 

Asoka 

36 

4. 

Dasaratha 

i 

Samprati 

9 

5. 

, . 13 

6. 

Salisuka • • 

7. 

Deva-dharman 

7 

8 

8. 

Sata-dharman 

9. 

Brihadasva [Brihaspati] 

. . 7 


too. 


The total, 137 years, exactly agrees with the 
given by the Puranas to the Nine aury 
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authors had before them the first member more likely as Safa than 
Stf/tf, for Safa with ilhmi'tut or with dhtmmt would hardly give a 
sensible pharse, while &j/d would. 

We have three coins of King S a t a: 

(1) V. Smith, PL XIX. 20, copper, cast; p. 152, 

Avanti list, 'No. 4 ['Saiusa ' ]. 

(2) Rapson, C.A.D., PL 1, no. 1 (lead) 

(3) and 2 (potin); p. 1, p. xcii. 

The Indian Museum cast 'copper* coin (V. Smith’s) and the 
British Museum (Rapson’s) f potin* coin agree in design. Nos. (1) 
and (3) agree with the Sunga coin of Aja of Mathura [J.B.O.R.S., 
XX. 6; see also below], 

§ata cannot be identified with the 'Andhra* king Satakarni. 
For the coins of Satakarni have the name as Satakanu [see 
Rapson’s C.A.D., plate I. no. 9 and others on that plate; also the 
joint issue of Satakarni and his relation K a la I a (r) ya Maharathin, E« 
I., VII. 51, pi. III; Rapson, C.A.D., pi. VIII, nos. 233-234, pp, 

5 7 , 58 .®] 

The provenance of the British Museum coins is not known, but 
on account of the symbols and fabric they have been assigned to 
Malwa (W. Malwa) by Prof, Rapson (p. xcii If). The river 
symbol (with fish) may be compared with the Eran coins (Cun- 
ningham, CA.L, XI, 16-18), which would vacate an exclusive 
attribution to Western Malwa. They are Vidisa coins, with the 
specific Vidisa cross. The symbols are Mauryan, the hill-with- 
crescent (obliterated, pi. 1, no. 1), elephant with tusks, and 
svastika (top of no. 1). 

■ The coin of Sata in C.I.M., XIX, 20, definitely belongs to 
Vidisa, see the river with fish which we find on the Eran coins. 
As a cast coin it is allied to the Kosam and Pataliputra system. 

$4. Maurya symbolism on Andhra coins. 

The tusker with the upraised trunk and the standard, svastika, 
the tree, and the moon- on-hill design (with its variations) on the 

The joint issue seems to be the earliest, struck probably before assuming full 
sovereignty as against the Maurya or Pushyamitra by performance of two Asva- 
medhas. ■ 
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■ f A-fj-jm i 7 8 , were imitated from the preceding impena 
corns ofSatahatni, original subordinate 

coinage of the Mauryas; they pomt to their g 

P° slti0n ' rRr 040—206 B.C.-190 B.C.??] 

5 , . S u b h a g a s e n a ■ ■ * . ^ Qjctta, 

The ” “ “ » V. Smith’s CC.m, P- 

wtich i, CO. . - ». of Cimnmgham C.A.I., 

15,) 'm “ 7 b„ hi m\he LM. com .bo 1 

W to b. .bat ot the Hag. « * 

Smith). I « «»J— o face the « u of » old 

,„d a smiling face on t • „hich „„ yery kindly 

r of 1ZT * n '*>'*■ wh “ d rf I 

lent to me by Mr. K. «• ■ ed beW the head, 

the Patna Museum, showed a leg J ‘ reads, beginning 

Some letters are clear and some faded l**i& 
from the left hand bottom corner of the marg • 

Sn [ bhajgase British Museum 

The coin of Cunningham which mo. at 

W here I examined it k*7£ 

But its reverse bottom matgn king who was a 

This Subhagasena is BC an d with whom 

contemporary of Antiochus III, ruling m 206 B.C., 

Antiochus revived lus 'old inca ” lp ’ have a treaty of 

Antiochus descended »to q£ the fainil y of 

friendship with the Maurya house, ^ ^ position agai nst the 

the Greek king. He was anxiou th e next-door neighbour 

new and rebellious Greek house o - ^ ^ ^ ^ of Deva 

of the Maurya Empire. This e imme diate predecessor of 

[-dharmamor -v.rman! t he ^. ^ 

Sat a, his time being c. 21 Maurya as the 

Snbbagasena =- He is them 

latter’s second name was not hubhag 

7 See Rapson, C.A.D., pL 1 and VIII (no- 233, «c). ^ 

8 See herein plate I, no. 8. describe d in Classical literature, P- 

“McCrmdle, Ancient ln‘,M as 
F. V. Thomas, C.H.I., P- s12 ’ 
t0 Pareiter. P.T., 29. 
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fore to be identified with a Maurya prince in the neighbourhood of 
Gandhara, the Frontier Province. This Maurya prince was pro- 
bably the ruler of Kashmir, who is named f J a 1 o k a’ [Jalauka] in 
the history of Kashmir. .He was a Saiva son of Asoka and was the 
local ruler of Kashmir after Asoka, according to the Rajataranginl. 11 
He would answer all the indices to be gathered from his coin, the 
Greek account, and the Rajataranginl. lie would be the oldest — 
the seniormost- — member of the family of Asoka in 206 R.C. He 
had evidently a long reign in Kashmir where he is noted for his 
long activities. He would be an elderly man in 20 6 B.C., having 
completed a rule of over thirty years since his father’s death c, 240 
B.C. He could be described as an old friend, while the princes 
on the imperial throne at Patliputra were men of later generations, 
much younger in age and short-lived. Being the son of Asoka, 
he would naturally be regarded as an old friend. Antiochus 
seems to have returned soon from the Indian frontier to the West 
where his presence was needed urgently, and it is very likely that 
he had negotiations with J a 1 a u k a who was near at hand and 
who was next to Bactria, Jalauka is reputed in the Kashmir 
history to have cleared the foreigners from the country, which would 
refer to this incident of the advent of Antiochus, and also, probably 
conjointly, to the advent and retreat of Demetrius about 10 
years later. Demetrius’ invasion is probably intimately connected 
with this treaty of alliance in favour of Antiochus. Jalauka who 
could still be very well alive at the time, would naturally have 
taken a leading part in the defence of the empire, which is alluded to 
in the Kashmir history by noting the defeat of the Mlechchhas by 
Jalauka at a field as far removed from Kashmir as 'Kanyakubja.’ 

'Jalatika 3 which is a nickname ('leech 5 ) would be the popular 
name, while 'Subhagasena 3 , official, following a common Mauryan 
practice of having double names. 

The reverse of the coin of Subhagasena has a trimla , flanked 
by the most prominent Maurya symbol, the moon-on-hill. Above 
the forehead of the king’s figure in the coin of the British Museum 
I found the same moon-on-hill. In our present coin the crescent 
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, , tlirce „ chcd »t, the crescent, is blurred by . decoration 

subordination of the prince to the Maurya imperial house. 

§ 6. King D a s a r a t h a [240 B.C.—232 B.C.] 
Cunningham’s C.A.I., pi TO no. 5, is clearly of D a s a- 
rath a. The legend (KharoshthI on the re.) is 

Da'sara\tha\ (first line) 
sa (second line). 

The new coin of this series reproduced by me on ptae |l 
is useful in buying the title r.,lo added to dre =.« Th.s belong 

to tli" Indian Museum, Calcutta (C.IJV • 

^2 was kindly lent to me by Mr. Dikshlr. It has the legend 

in three lines (Kh.) : 

rano (1st line) 

\pa\ia ra (2nd line) 

sa (3rd line). . , 

The third coin reproduced on »7 ^ast ^obtained, 

by me in the British Museum co c “’ h has exactly the 

by the kindness of the authorities. Tbs of 

same symbols and the same horse-figure as the 
Dasaratha, has a most important legend: 

M urya-ra— (first line) 

sa (second line). 

The whole legend ys which here) . 

with the S ugarajasasa of the new . instance. 

The latter seems to have been copied from tbs e 

, t ,i,„ "Kanvasa” coin (see below j. 

Similar in the case of the . . i h Museu m. It 

Coin no. 3 reproduced here also_is at th ^ 

is round. It has in three occurrence of 

They have .he moon-o„Ju of. constant emblem ou Mamy* 
the elephant here whre - ^ ; connexion with the 

coin., and that of the hot.., should be noted . „ „ 

casteoioofE. ha. atim.tr. (C.A.I., V , 

actually forms a monogram in 

“The elephant, which . look. « 

(Khoroshthi) letters composing the ki g 
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His coin being current at Taxi la, the Empire was intact in his 

time. 

$ 7. King S a m prat i [232 B.C.— 223 B.C.] 

Cunningham’s C.AX, pi, II (Taxila) no, 20, has the same 
symbols as the cast coins of Pataliputra and the potteries of 
soldiers found in the fortification of Pataliputra,, viz., the hollow 
cross (probably meaning chat want a, all-India empire), the moon- 
on-hill, and svastika. Dasaratha’s coins are worn, still the hollow 
cross and the moon-on-lull arc clear on them. There is no doubt 
that Dasaratha’s and this coin belong to one and the same dynastic 
series. In Kharoshthi the legend reads: [nz]/7o (1. 1) Sampra — 
(I. 2). The letters are of the type of the Indo-Greek coin 
legends. 

The coin reproduced here on plate I (no. 6), has the name 
in Brafanu —Sapa (1. 1) fisa (1. 2). This coin is at the Patna 
Museum (Hultzsch collection). Both coins have a monogram 
made up of BrahmT letters Man-ryya* n 

§ 8. King D e v a (d h a r m a n) Maurya 
[210 B.C.— 203 B.C.] 

Connected with the cast coin of Bahasatimkra, coin no. 8 on 
plate V of Cunningham (C.AX — Kosam Coins), is the coin 
numbered by him as 10 on the same plate. He read the legend 
(p. 74) as sudevasa, but it reads under glass as 

R a no D e v as a 

There is the elephant walking (/.) to a standard on which is 
placed the crescent. The reverse is not clear. This coin may be 
compared with the coin of the Ayodhya mint given by Cunningham 
(C.A.I.), pi. IX, no. 5 , where the elephant is walking (/.) to the 
standard of the moon, and the reverse has the tree and the Maurya 
svastika as on the Pataliputra coins. Behind the back of the 
elephant on the Ayodhya and Kosam coins, there is one and the 
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nbol, probably ma. Instead ot me — * 

hill over the standard as at Pataliputra, the elephant on 
ns faces the moon placed on the top of the standard. 

: legend on the Ayodhya issue is 

M a v r y a-D e v a s a 

.ham read it as Vayudcvasa. But the first letter is Mau 
o vowel-marks at the two arms of the m and anot ier at t e 
There is no * mark to the and on the top of the vertical 
the reph, a small stroke. 

is king is identical with the Devadharman of the 

; who is the immediate predecessor ofSatadharma 
, r d dhannan is dropped from both the names in the coins. 
;ly it was not an essential part of the name. 

5 9. King Salisuka [223-210 B.C.]. 

« coin, found ». Ayodhya and illu.tr.tcd by Cunningham 
pi IX, nos. 10 and 11 (C.A.I.), belong to the M a u . r > 
a series. The elephant waiting to standard occmp.es the 

wpsition a. on Dev.’> com. ^ »“• S * * * * 10 “ d “ “ 

ndard the letter «, instead of the crescent! cf. the »»= ™ 
rd at Sanchi, CHI, plate XXIII. «. - A„ka. edtc 

gada. It » a Maury. ...ndard. The two com. am 
rely connected. The legend » read by Cumu.gh.m “ 
t... rhe readme was doubted by V. Smitt ( ■ - P 


S a 1 i s u k a was the immediate predecessor 

according to the Puranas. 

The coin ofMulendrka, (see belc 

of Cunningham, (C.A.I., IX. 4) follows 


1 a d e v a’ 
of Salisuka 


seen. in. the middle of the bottom curve 

ends have downward flourishes which are 


14 This, i£ intended, sli 
which has no stroke at all. 
accidental to stamping. 
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and Deva (Maurya) . There the animal emblem changes — the 
Sungan bull replaces the Maurya elephant. 

The rectangular Takshasila coin on the C.A.I., pi. III, no. 6 , 
which belongs to the class of the coins of Dasaratha and Subhaga- 
sena, has a legend on the reverse, on the top margin, of which the 
letters — Usuka are still clear (U being to the left of the crescent on 
hill) and su> to its right. Traces of a sa before li are still visible. 
The coin is undoubtedly of Salmika » The side bearing the legend 
should be taken as obverse. The reverse symbolizes the name of 
the king by a bunch of paddy sheaves. On oh. it has the Maurya 
characteristic symbol, the hollow cross. 

It is noteworthy that up to Salisuka’s time the Empire still 
extends up to Takshasila, which is implied by the treaty of 
Antiochus III, concluded four years later, i.e., in the reign of his 
successor. 

§ 10. System of Signed Coins. 

The coins of earlier Mauryas follow a system of initials 
which I have noted from a number of coins found at the Maurya 
level at Pataliputra, both cast and silver punch-marked, and initials 
on arms found in soldiers’ habitations in the palisade at Patali- 
putra. Some of their coins have also full names. This is being 
reserved for a separate treatment. 

The system of signed coins in India goes back at least to the 
Pradyota dynasty [578 B.C. — 430 B.C.]. This subject will be 
dealt with in Part III, below. It may, however be observed here 
in passing, that the so-called coin of 

'Dharmapala 5 

found at Eran, has each letter in the Bhattiprolu style. 35 The 
boustrophedonic writing (rano — 1. to r., pdla — r. to L, and sa — 
1. to r.) and the form of the letters would place this coin at about 
500 B.C. At that time Eran was under the house of P a 1 a k a the 
Pradyota, and the coin should belong to the king called 'Pdlaka’ 
in literature. Dharma with rdjan is found often as an honorific. 
It is, however, not dhama , but M adhu[rd] (Mathura; see Part III). 


15 Cunningham, C.A.I., XL 18; Rapson, I. C., IV. 7. 
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Signed Coins of Maury* Subordinates. 

S a d a k a s 

id need by Cunningham, pi. II Nos. 21, 22; and 
show letters extending over several genera - 
>ng to one (king) *Kada\ They, reading 
msible meaning: 

Sadaka 

:owns or political communities of Trig art a 
wh) are well-known to Sanskrit grammar (see 
^ I, p. 3 5). The coins belonged to their federa- 
m the top showing three curves probably repre- 
It has below it the letter ga, evidently for garta - 
their oldest issue may refer to the Maurya imperial 
g a subordinate position. 


The coins repro* 

Rapson I.C., pk HI. / 
tlons. They do not belong 
from right to left, give a more se: 


standard) in coins 
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living by vdrfd, industries and trade; and (2) those living by the 
profession of arms ('mercenaries’) . Evidently, the Asvakas had 
one division which lived by trade, probably like the modern 
■ 'Kabulis/ and there was another branch which was military 18 . The 
suggestion on the top of the vertical of Va may mean Va, but even 
without it, varta does mean the same as vdrtcn If we read the 
first letter as Vd the word would be Vdfd-Asvaka, The last k has 
a suggestion of e — V[d]tdsvak[e] m 


Other Subordinates 

The Pane h a-N egam a, the A m t a-R o[h a]t a k a, the 
D o j a k a-N e g a m a (Cunningham, C.A.I., HI) have all M aury a 
symbols, i.e., symbols and seals found at Maurya level at 
Pataliputra in the palisades and the palace. The Pancha Nigamas 
have a further symbol, the immistakeable Dbarma-chakra which 
is in the same form as at Sanchi and which would refer the coin 
to Asoka’s suzerainty, Cf. the wheel (clearly the Dharma-chakra, 
garlanded) on the A u d umb a r a s’ coin at Cunningham’s 
plate IV (no. 2) where the elephant moving to the railed tree 
is exactly similar to that on the Pataliputra coins; see also the 
large Brahmi letter A at the top right corner of the ob. The 
svastika is placed on the standard as at Jaugada. The 'steel- 
yard’ has been found on cast coins at Rajgir and Pataliputra and 
on seals at Patna. The Rohatakas were an Afghanistan 
people according to medieval books. The rr Anta ” Rohatakas 
were the Rohatakas of 'the frontier’, as opposed to some other division 
of the Rohatakas. 19 They naturally fell within the Maurya 
empire. Their coin, though blurred on the reverse, still shows 
svastika (1 bottom corner) and the moon -on -hi 11 (r. bottom 
corner), and the steel-yard on the ob* 

The D o j a k a-N i g a m a is to be identified with the political 
community of the Brahmins — "the city of the Brahmans ” — 


18 The coin intimately connected is C.A.L, II, 14, which at bottom margin 
reads "Pakhtandw Ndbhasa’% in small Br. letters. They are Asoka’s Ndbha-Panpti. 
The coin bears the moon-on -hill, and has the same local hill as the Vatasvaka coin. 

18 By reading ha (2nd line) the correct name is restored. The letter is 
fully traceable. The Afghans even today call their country Roh . 
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whom Alexander attacked in the netghbourbooa « - - 

(McCrindle, Invasion by Alexander , p. 143). The 
form would be Dvijaka-Nigama. 

Some of these communities made up the K a m b o j a s ai 
Gandharasof Asoka. 

II. Sunga Coins 

§ 1. Chronology of the Sungas and the Kanvayanas. 

The Puranic chronology 20 of the Sungas works out 
follows: 

Years 

36 1S8 B.C.— 152 B.C. 

8 152 — 144 B.C. 

7 144 — 137 B.C. 

. . 10 137— 127 B.C. 

7 127—120 B.C. 

3 120—117 B.C. 

3 117—114 B.C. 

7 (or, 9) 114 — 107 B.C. 

(Sama-Bhaga) 32 107— 75 B.C. 

75— B.C. 


Pushyamitra 
Agnimitra 
[Su] Jyeshtha 
'Vasumitra* ['Sumitra ] 
Odraka 
Mulindaka 
Ghosha 
21 Vajamitra 
Bhagavata 
Deva-Bhumi 


as against the dynastic total, 
'112* of the Puranas. 

When some Puranas give 10 years to Dc 
same time give the dynastic total as 112 unar 
they probably imply that for 10 years he ha 
under the K a n v a y a n a s, and when 
Bhumimitraasa successor of K a n v a 
one and the same, that is the last Sunga. O. 
(Pargiter, PT., 34, n. 4) states that K a n v 
mission of D e v a-B h u m i. The Puranas 


J.B.O.R.S., I, 116. 
See below § 12 on 


— 
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D e 

v a 

Bhumi 

0 

or 

10 

K a 

n v 

a 

5 

or 

9 

B h 

u m 

i [m i t r a] 

. . 14 

or 

24 

evident that the two reigns 

are mixed up. 

Having in 


view the dynastic total [45 years] in the Puranas we may take the 


genealogy to stand thus: 

Years 



Kanva and Bhumi 

. . 24 

75—51 

B.C. 

Narayana 

12 

51— 39 

B.C. 

Susarman (or, Sudharman) 

. . 10 

46 

39—30 

B.C. 


as against 45, the dynastic total. 


Some copies of the Puranas (Matsya and Vishnu) state the 
total number of the Sunga kings to have been '13* or '12k This 
tradition would refer to two or three Sungas who ruled under the 
Kanvayanas, in addition to the 10 independent Sungas. 

The form Jyeshthamitra is known from coins. Jyetha- 
m i t r a’ s coins have been found also at Patna (Paharl excavations). 
The name of V asumitrais spelt as 'S u m i t r a* in a copy of 
the Matsya dated 1525 (PT., p. 31, ». 1B ). 'Vosu* is added to the 
names of two sons of A g ni mi t r a — viz., 'Vasujyesht h a\ 
whose another name the Puranas note as 'S u - j y e s h t h a* or 
'J y e s h t h a’, and 'V a s u m i t r ah Probably Agnimitra 
had eight ( vasu ) sons. 

§2. Pushy ami tra [188—152 B.C.] 

(a) His Kosam Coin 

On the occasion of the last annual session of the Numismatic 
Society of India, held at Allahabad, the members of the Society 
were taken to Bhita and Kosam. We purchased coins at both places. 
A copper coin at Kosam 22 fell to the share of Mr. Ratilal Antani of 
Udaipur from whom I took it for examination owing to its unique 
features. Before leaving Allahabad and my fellow members, I had 

22 See my plate II, no. 1. 
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cleaned the side having the Brahmi legend which disclosed the 
reading: 

Pus h[y]a in i(t a s a) 

After discussing the coin with my friends 1 took the permission 
of Mr. Antani for bringing the coin to Patna for publication. The 
characters resemble the Pabhosa ones which was the cursive script 
of the time as opposed to the monumental script found on the 
Sendpafi coin and the Besnagar pillar and other coins of Pushyamitra 
(see below) 23 . 

The reverse has a humped bull which, before the coin was 
cleaned, gave the impression of being a camel. But the horns, the 
curve of the back and the long tail with the tuft make it certain 
to be a bull. It is badly executed. The bull has the same symbol 
in front as the bull on that issue of Baha satimitr a which is 
stamped on both sides. The symbols on the obverse have the 
symbols which are re-struck on coins of Baha satimitr a. This 
latter fact leads us to the important conclusion that Pushya- 
mitra immediately followed Bahasa timi t r a who must have 
been the last Maurya king — a matter with which I am dealing below. 
The coin is the first signed coin of Pushyamitra yet dis- 
covered. In the light of this coin, which we should call the coin 
of the Kosam mint, we may recognize the coins of the first Sunga 
king in the following published coins: 

(b) His 'Goiri? Coin . 

V, Smith, pL XXIII, 6; p. 205: 

Re, *$by ami t as a* 

Ob. Go mu . ' 

The coin is re-struck. The symbols are all the re-struck 
symbols which we find on the coins ofBahasatimitr a — 
Cunningham’s plate v, coins 1 1 to 13; the only difference being 

28 The script will place the coin two centuries later; but for the symbols and 
the Pabhosa inscription (which by common consent belongs to ( c ) 150 B.C.), I 
would not have accepted the identification. The coin is to be taken as another 
proof of the existence of a cursive script side by side with the monumental type. 

In any case my general thesis does not depend on this coin. 
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the absence of the bull which is here represented by the re-struck 
legend G o m L If the last right-hand mark on the obverse is Pu, 
probably it meant to complete *s h a m i t a s a of the other side. 
Go mi is of special importance, as explaining the nickname adopted 
for P u s h y a m i t r a in the Man j usrimulakalpa, Buddhist history 
(Vide my Imperial History in a Sanskrit Text , p. IS). The letters 
are of c. 200 B.C. 

(c) His Cast Coin. 

Now let us take the Avanti coin illustrated by V. Smith 
(C.I.M., plate XX. 3, p. 154) , which he read as R u n m a s a and 
called 'puzzling 5 (p. 145). It has the same symbols. It is a small 
cast coin and bears the original symbols. The Ob. has the bull 
with the letter 

pu (at right-hand corner below the mouth of the bull). 

Re. shamita [Letters are bold. The first letter was divided 
into two parts by V. Smith without any 
justification.] 

This and the die-struck coin found at Kosam are the original 
coins of Pushyamitra, as opposed to his re-struck coins of 
B a h a s a t i m i t r a. The bull on Cunningham’s coin no. II, 
plate V (Bahasatimitra’s) is also a result of the second strike, for 
the die-struck coins of Bahasatimitra were blank on one side 
(see Cunningham’s nos. 12-13, where 12 is upside down). 
The animals onBahasatimitr a’s cast coin are elephant and 
horse, and symbols, moon-on-hill and svastika (see coin no. 
8 at plate V of C.A.I.). 

(d) $u(n)ga-raja coin. 

Mr. K. K. Roy and the Curator of the Patna Museum brought 
some coins from Kosam recently. Mr. Roy’s group has a 
unique Suhga coin (my plate II. 2). The symbols are the same 
dynastic symbols as on the coins of Pushyamitra and mem- 
bers of his family (see below), bull walking to the symbol or 
standard, here to L like the bull on Agnimitra’s coin, C.A J., VII, 
16; Vidisa symbol, with nandipada on the legend side. The 
legend is clear and perfect: 
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Suga-rdjasa 

This dynastic title would entitle us to take the coin as that 
of the first Suhga king 24 . It fixes the identity of the Suhga 
symbols. 

§ 3. Agnimitra, 

Formerly, the Agnimitra of coins could not be connected 
positively with the Agnimitra of the Suhga list. But fortunately 
the Curator of the Patna Museum has found a new coin of this 
king at Kosam which connects him with the coin of the Suhga- 
raja. It is reproduced on my plate (II. 3.). The bull is facing r., 
the symbol which we find on the re-struck coins of Bahasatimitra. 
Another Kosam coin of his has been found by Mr. Roy, whereon the 
bull faces 1., and resembles Cunningham’s Panchala coin of this 
king (C.AX, VII. 16). 

5 4. K u m a r a J ay a (m i t r a] 

The coin illustrated by V. Smith on plate XXIII, 8, and read by 
him as "K avi rasa; below jay a, reversed, and (?) a character”; 
“Reverse — defaced” (p. 205) gives the following reading: 

Top — Kum(d)rasa 

Bottom — (right to left) Jayasa ; bish^o] touching the hind 
feet of the humped bull. 

Bis ho or Bis ha here stands as G omi in Pushyamitra’s coin, 
meaning the Bull. This Kumara Jayais probably the same 
Suhga prince as Jayamitra of the Ahichhatra coins (V. 
Smith, C.I.M., p. 18 5) whose coin was found in the company of 
those of Brihaspatimitra, Agnimitra, Phalgunimitra, Bhumimitra, 
etc. He was probably one of the sons of Pushyamitra. 

§ 5. . Imperial Coins of the Suhgas. 

It seems that certain Suhga names of the Puranic imperial list 
are to be read on local Tribal 5 coins, far away from Kausambi, 
Kosala, Panchala, Mathura, and Vidisa. Several coins, all found 
“beyond Lahore 55 (C.AJ., p. 66), which are Audumbara and 

2i On re. symbol, nandipada on the back of the bull; over marginal legend 
shamtfasa. 
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probably Trigaratta coins, bear imperial Sunga names in succession. 
These appear to me to denote suzerainty of the Sungas over those 
areas over local communities. These coins are of 

(a) Dhara-Ghosha (C.A.I, IY. 1). 

( b ) Ajamitra (C.A.I, IV. 7). 

(c) Bhagavata (C.A.I, IV. 5). 

In the Sunga imperial list we have 

(7th) Ghosha 

(8th) Vajamitra [and Vajramitra , a misreading for the 
KharoshthI Aja] 

(9 th) Bhagavata 

Connected with these Punjab coins, belonging to the same series are 
the coins of 

Mahlmitra (C.A.I., IV, 8, 9) and 
Bhanumitra (C.A.I., 12, 13). 

Bhanumitra is well-known from his Panchala coins (C.A. 
I, VII. 6—9; C.I.M., XXL 3—5). His Punjal^coin, C.A.I., IV. 13, 
has all the identical symbols as on the Panchala coins of the C.I.M., 
pi. XXII. 4 and 5 (in the latter the reverse is printed upside down) . 
This Bhanumitra was an important Sunga ruler from whom 
the Jainas counted their chronology, placing him 30 years after 
Pushyamitra (LA., 1917, July, my paper on Kalki ) , although he 
does not figure in the Puranas. He was evidently a Sunga 
governor in Western India. His coins in Trigaratta are not 
migrated ones, for his coins are M ' quite common* at the foot of the 
Manaswal plateau, Hoshyarpur District” (V. Smith, C.I.M., p. 
161). 

Bhanumitra is not the only link to connect the 
Audumbar a or Trigaratta coins with the Sunga 
suzerainty. The coins of Dhara Ghosha and Bhagavata 
afford further evidence. Bhagavata is expressly styled 

raja-r[a]ja 

i.e., 'emperor*. Dhara Ghosha gives the effigy of V i s v a- 
m i t r a on his coins, and Visvamitra was the original ancestor 
of the Sungas according to the Vedic genealogy (J.B.O.R.S., 
IV. 2 59; XIV. 25). 
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Cunningham has wrongly given the king’s name as Mahadeva . 
A comparison of the legends establishes that the name of the king 
is 'Bhagavata*, and the f Mahadeva 9 is a title, ('great king 9 ): 

Dhara-Ghosha: Mahddevasa Kano Dhara-Ghoshasa, 

Bhagavata: Bhagavata-Mahadcvasa raja~r[a ] ja [KharoshthI, 
raja-rajm ] 

f Mahadeva ? in the two coins is honorific. 

The Siangan bull (to r.) is on the coin of Bhagavata, 
while elephant walks to (L) the trident and battle-axe 25 . On 
D h a r a-G h o $ h a 9 s coin the elephant has not been adopted; only 
the trident and battle-axe appear. The elephant was the local 
Audumbara emblem, come down from the Maurya times (see 
C.A.L, IV. 2). A modification was made in the elephant having 
an up-lifted trunk. 

The elephant-and-bull type of these §ungan coins has been 
copied by Apollo dotus, which proves that he either suc- 
ceeded the Sungas or was subordinate to them. Siva’s trident- 
and-battleaxe of D h a r a-G h o s h a and Bhagavata is 
Imitated by Z o 1 1 u s. He must have been either a contemporary 
subordinate or a successor. 

The Vidisa cross (C.A.I., V. 5, re.), the style of the figure 
as on the Sungan coins, the trident-and-axe as on the Audum- 
bara coin, nandipada on hill, are all Sungan features. The 
umbrella on the reverse Is a developed edition of the umbrella as 
the first symbol of the 'Panchala 9 group, and the [later?] title 
chhatresvara ['the Lord of the Imperial Umbrella *] refers to it. 

In the Y audheya coins, C.A.L, VI. 1, there are all the 
Sunga marks. Coins C.A.I. VI. 9 and 10, have the same chhatra 
and nandipada-on-hill designs as on the Kuninda coins. 

Bhanumitra has a coin in the Yaudheya series (C.A.L, V, 
14), where the legend reads: 

Bhdnumija ] 

The symbols are characteristically Sungan — Vidisa cross, 

and tree. • L;- 

25 See a Mathura coin of Bhagavata, 1900 J.R.A.S., p. 212, where (pi, no. 22) 
a monogram composed oi i Su~ga letters is prominent. 
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This coin and the symbols denote Sutigan suzerainty over the 
Yaudheyas. 

We seem to have imperial coins of Pushyamitra, Agnimitra, 
and Sumitra also (see below §12). 

§6. Balabhuti, Bhanumitra, and 
Bhadra Ghosha 

These princes have their coins. They are unknown to the 
Puranas. But the jaina records help us in fixing their time and 
identity. The Jaina chronology gives only 30 years to Pushya- 
mitra as against 3 6 of the Puranas. After Pushyamitra the 
Puranas place Agnimitra and Vasumitra, wliile two sets of 
the Jaina documents place, alternatively, immediately after Pushya- 
mitra (30 years) : 

Agnimitra and Bala m i t r a, and 

V asumitr a 

(with the order transposed) and B h a n u m i t r a“ b 

It is thus evident that Balamitra and Bhanumitra 
were Sunga princes ruling cither immediately after or contempora- 
neously with (from his 30th year) Pushyamitr a, according to 
these authorities ; and A g n i m i t r a and Vasumitra also 
similarly ruled. Hence we may deduce that Agnimitra, 
Balamitra and Bhanumitra ( and also probably Vasu- 
mitra) ruled contemporaneously. And taking the Puranic datum 
that Pushyamitra ruled through his 8 sons (as viceroys) 
which is indirectly supported by the inscription of the Ayodhya 
branch, we may infer that like Agnimitra, both Balamitra 
and Bhanumitra were sons of Pushyamitra and his 
governors. 

Now, we find that BalabhutPs [Mathura] coins (C.A.M., VIII, 
9) are the oldest amongst the §unga coins, and they follow Sata’s 
coinage, and were preceded by the §aka Satraps who imitated it. 
We may therefore identify Balabhuti with Balamitra 
§unga, and take him to be the Governor of Mathura under Pushya- 
mitra. 


20 See references in my paper on Kalki in I. A., July, 1917. 
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With regard to Blnnumitra, we have the additional 
information from his coins that with him come into vogue the sym- 
bols we call the Tanchala Symbols’; for all of his larger coins 
which are re-struck coins — re-struck by him — have got these symbols 
impressed in the second strike. That he is the first to use them is 
suggested by separate punches of the symbols, that is, they were 
coming into use for the first time. That these symbols are his is 
further proved by his smaller coins with original strike bearing all 
the three symbols. Thus, this much is clear from his two classes of 
coins, original and re-struck, that the letter were restruck by him on 
a former series which did not have these symbols. The symbols of 
the former coins have been carefully obliterated and struck over 
either by a figure of the sun ( r Bhdnu ’) or with the Tanchala 
Symbols’. 

The question now arises; whose coins did he re-strike? The 
coins could not have belonged to his own dynasty, for in that 
case the Tanchala’ symbol must have been there and there would 
be no necessity of re-striking those symbols. It seems therefore to 
follow that those coins must have been of the previous dynasty, 
the Maurya issues. Bhanumitr a did what P u s h ya- 
rn i t r a did with the coins of Bahasatimitra. A close 
study of the re-struck coins of this ruler discloses the fact that 
the present legend has been superimposed on an earlier one. I 
would refer to coin no. 7 of Cunningham on the plate 

VII. On this coin the first symbol and the two letters below 
{bhdnu) are produced by one die, and the letters mitasa, by 
another die. All these letters are imposed on a legend which formerly 
read as e Bahasafimi\ traces of which are still visible. 

Like Bhanumitra, Bhadra Ghosha has also two classes 
of coins, one original and another by re-striking coins of some 
predecessor. This is evident from his coin on the C.I.M. plate 
XXII, no. 2, and the C.A.I. plate VII, nos. 10 and 11* No. 11 
is a small and original coin, like that of Bhanumitra’s small 
coin ( C.A.I. , VII. no. 9), with all the Tanchala’ symbols, while 
the C.A.L, VIL 10 and C.I.M., XXII. 2, are re-struck coins. On 
the C.I.M. coin the three symbols are re-struck with three sepa- 
rate punches, the last one being the deepest. The former legend in 
7 
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both coins was Devasa, which by a re-striking has been turned 
into [Bha]da[gho]sa sa. The last sa stands out as a later addition. 
He seems to have re-struck coins of Deva(dharman) 
Maurya which were current up to the time of B a h a s a ti- 
nt i t r a and must have been in the treasury and currency in plenty 
in the time of Pushyamitra, the interval being only of 
1 5 years. 

This fact of re-striking leads me to think that the coins re- 
struck by B h a d r a Ghosha with 'Panchala 9 symbols which were 
not there before, were Maurya coins, and that Bhadra Ghosha was 
another contemporary governor of Pushyamitra, probably one of his 
sons, in whose branch rose later the princes Dhara Ghosha and 
Asva-Ghosha. 

§7. Brahmamitra 

It is evident that Brahmamitra belongs to the dynasty 
of Pushyamitra. His coin illustrated by V. Smith (C.X.M., 
plate XXIII. 5) follows closely the symbols and their arrangement 
on the legend side of Pushyamitra’s coin (illustrated as no. 6 
of the same plate, discussed above in this paper). 

§ 8. The Eight Sons of Pushyamitra 

Pushyamitra’s eight sons ruled according to the 
Vayu, 27 in his life-time. Owing to the almost identical features 
of the coins of Pushyamitra and Brahmamitra on plate 
XXIII of the C.I.M. (nos. 6 and 5) I would regard Brahma- 
mitra also as one of his sons in addition to the names suggested 
above. The lettering on his coin has the earliest Suhgan forms 
(c 200 B.C.) . 

§ 9. The Tanchala 9 Symbols 

In the light of the above discussion it is possible to suggest 
that the so-called 'Tanchala symbols' probably refer to a guberna- 
torial status under the Sunga dynasty. See, the Audumbara coin 
of Bhanumitra with the Panchala Symbols (C.A.L, IV., 13), where 
certainly the symbols can have no reference to Panchala. 


1X1 XIII. 248. 
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§ 10. Sumitra 

Sumitra was a son of A g n i m i t r a and a king, on the 
authority of Bana. Whether he is identical with V asumitra 
or not, depends on two considerations. We have no coin of 
Vasumitra; we have one Parana MS. giving Sumitra in place of 
V asumitra, Vasumitra, on the authority of Kalidasa, was in 
actual politics in the time of his grandfather P u s h y a m i t r a. 
Is he identical with Bhanumitra? This will be the result if 
we accept the Jaina equation of "Balamitra and Bhanumitra ” with 
"Agnimitra and V asumitra”, 

Sumitra* $ coins with the imperial Sunga marks (as opposed to 
the gubernatorial Tanchala’ marks) would indicate that he is Iden- 
tical with Vasumitra of the Puranic imperial line. 

The Senapati coin which I formerly read from the cast is better 
seen in the photograph. Its first line is Senapatisa . Its second line 
gives 

[W]tayo 

" Senapatisa titayo” means "the third from the Senapati ” like 
the expression "Sendpateb Pushyamitrasya shashthena 9> of the 
Ayodhya inscription. The reverse of the Senapati coin on the left 
margin has 

(rd) [ no ] Su 

This with the left margin letter s-mitrasa gives the full name 
Sumitra, 

The symbols (male fig. standing, nandtpada, Vidisa cross, 
Svastika with m’s (oh,) ), agree with the Mathura coin of the 
king, and with K o s a m coin no. 9 at pi. V of the C.A.I. This 
latter coin has in large letters on the side having the male figure: 

Sumitra[sa ] (1. margin) . 

He has also an A im or a coin to his credit. The coin read 
by Professor Rapson as Sivadatasa is really Sumifasa (C.H.I., p. 53 9, 
pi. V, no. 17). On comparison with this king's other issues it will 
be found that the symbols, style and figure (bull) all agree with 
those on Sungan coins. The letters mi and ta are disposed at the 
two opposite ends of the base of the railing, hanging from the 
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margin like the rest. These railing ends have been mistaken as 
parts of letters. After ta we have sa, the possessive; next to it is 
the initial su, with the right arm fainter. The large space between 
su and ml is in conformity with his 'Senapati’ and Mathura coins. 
The bull-walking-to-the-standard (r.) combination intervenes 
between Su and mu 

§11* O d r a k a 

The fifth king of the Sunga imperial list is O d r a k a, to 
whom a reign period is given 'equal to’ that of the fourth i.e., 
Vasumitra, his father. Vasumitra had 10 years; hence Odraka 
would have 10 years, which is supported by the Pabhosa inscription. 

Cunningham (C.A.I., V. 6) illustrates a coin in the Kuninda 
group, but notes that it "Is of doubtful attribution , but as it was 
found in company with the known coins of the Kunindas , I think 
it best to describe it along with them ” (p. 71). 

A comparison with coins nos. 8, 9, 10 on the same plate (No. 8, 
Bahasatimitra’s; no. 9, Sumitra’s; no. 10, Deva [Maurya’s]) 
would prove the coin in question to belong to the Kosam mint. 
Cunningham read the legend as f Kadasa \ The coin is very different 
from the so-called Kadasa coins, and the legend reads: 

Odrasa 

The form of O may be compared with U on the U p a t i k a coin. 28 
There is a hook at the base; and what Cunningham took as the 
cross-bar is the top-matra, it is not in the middle of ihe letter. 

Symbols: the reverse has a rayed sun and the obverse has a sun 
on the top of the tree. The tree is identical with the tree on 
Sumitra’s Kosam coin, flanked by the Vidisa symbol and an 
w-Svastika, as on Sumitra’s coin. The ob * sun may be com- 
pared with the sun representation on the smaller coins of B h a Bu- 
rn i t r a and with Sumitra’s head on the Sendpati coin. The 
coin belongs undoubtedly to the dynasty and follows immediately 
Sumitra’s and Bhanumitra’s coinage. Sumitra being identical with 
Vasumitra of the Puranas, Odraka was his son and immediate 
successor. 

28 cf. the letter rm the Uwni coin /I f,.. TV. 
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§ 12. Imperial Coins of Pushyamitra and Agnimitra. 

[U d d e li i k a Coin of Pushy amitra]* 

The U d d e h i k a coins reproduced by Professor Rapson in 
1900, J.R.A.S., 98, (plate, p« 97, nos. 1 and 2) belong to 
Pushyamitra, The legend on no. 2 read by him as 
'Suyami[ta]\ has 

Pus by am i[t a ] [s a] 

Pu is clear, there is no left arm of a Sa. Pit has the u - mark 
hanging in the middle; and sb is joined to the bar of the ya (left 
side) . 

On the reverse side, the Maury a elephant and ma have been 
partially obliterated by a counter-mark with the symbol which is 
the first symbol on the Kosam coin of Pushyamitra. Other 
symbols have been flattened down to the surface. Evidently it 
was a coin of the time of the Maurya empire, struck only on one 
side and re-struck by him, on attaining the imperial position, with 
his new royal symbol. His bull figure on coin no. 1 is also counter- 
struck in a topsy-turvy (vertical) position over some Maurya 
symbol. 

The Sendpati coin (J.B.O.R.S., XX. 7, no. 6; see above) is 
connected with the coin of the Uddehika mint in style and script 
[monumental type]. 

[Agnimitra’s € Taxila > coin.] 

The coin illustrated by Cunningham on the T a x i 1 a plate 
(C.A.I., III. 14) and left unread (p. 65) is of Agnimitra. 

The Brahml legend begins on the left margin and covers the 
top margin: rdno (in small letters) [A]gim[i\ta$a (in large letters). 

The bottom line gives the name of the territorial unit. This 
seems to read Pakhatd [na( m ) ] 'the country of the Pakhatas* 
(the P a k t y i k e) 29 . 

The letters belong to the period of Agnimitra. The symbols 
are particularly Sungan — (ob.) figure of agm on railing; 
standard like §ungan symbol, the Vidisa cross above the tree as 

28 C/. footnote 16 above. Part I. 
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on Agnimitra’s Panchala group, then, the sun as on Bhanumitra’s 
coins and svastika with m’s, 

A g n i m i t r a was an emperor, according to the Indian 
tradition. Kshlrasvamin has quoted verses in his commentary 30 
(VIII. 2) recording Agnimitra in a list of Emperors [chakra- 
vartins] like the Salavahana, etc. If my reading of the coin is cor- 
rect, his rule extended up to the Swat valley, if not beyond. His 
father seems to have been correctly credited by the Buddhist writers 
to have ruled beyond Sakala, up to Kashmir. (Cf. my Imperial His- 
tory in a Sanskrit Text , p. 18). 

§ 13. Mul’endraka 

The Ayodhya coin, C.A.I., pi IX, no. 4, bears the Sungan bull 
emblem and the legend: 

Mfdendrakasa 

i.e., ('the coin) of M u 1=E n d r a k a\ The name is composed of 
two members, namely, Miila, Indraka . 'Miila 9 Is the name of the 
nineteenth lunar mansion, and 'indraka* is a hall. 

Cunningham read it as Mfdadcvasa. The e-matra at l is distinct, 
and n is placed on the top of dra. What Cunningham took as va 
(having read the former letter as de), is ka; its cross-bar is 
thinner to the right but quite distinct on the left side touching 
dra . 

This name is disguised in the Puranas in the following 
forms: 

Pulindaka 

Mulindaka ( e Vayu of Pargiter, PT, p. 32, n . 30 ). 

Several Mss. begin the name with M, though proposing 
different names, but the central form Is °lindaka . Pu is only an 
easy misreading of Mu. Mulindaka is the correct form which 
is the vernacular (Prakrit) reproduction of the name and which 
must have been in common use in the Sunga times as proved by 
the coin-legends of the other members of the dynasty. 

Mulendraka was the sixth Suxiga of the imperial list 
in the Puranas. 


On, Amara’s Dictionary. 
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§ 14. Ajamitra or 'Vajamitra 5 

The portrait of the king with a turban on the Punjab coin of 
Ajamitra (C.A.L, IV. 7) shows that the king had a handsome 
face and was a young man. The male figure on the Mathura and 
Vidisa coins of A j a has to be taken to be an inartistic, ideal repre- 
sentation of the king. The Ayodhya coin (C. I. M. XIX. 16) of 
A j a [s a] r m a is also probably his. 

The coins prove that f Vajamitra 3 of the Puranas, Sanskritised 
(later) as 'Vajramitra\ is a misreading for f Ajamitra \ In the 
Kharoshthl script 31 a and v have very similar forms. 

[A j a * $ Vidisa Coin.] 

The silver coin of Aja 32 (J.B.O.R.S., XX. 7) proves 
that the lead coin published by Professor Rapson in his Catalogue of 
the British Museum Indian Coins amongst the coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, p. 2, plate 1, coin no. 3, belongs to A j a and that 
it is not an 'Andhra’ coin. Professor Rapson himself doubted the 
attribution (p. xciv) ; it was the similarity of the lead coin in ques- 
tion with the potin coin of §rl Sat a (AD. pi. 7, no. 2) that 
led to its being placed in the Andhra list. Now, with the 
silver coin of Mathura and the other coin of the series (with the 
legend Ratio Su m i t a s) 83 before us, we have to take it out of 
the Andhra group. 

For the combination of the cross and four x tnh forming a 
svastika on the coins of Aja, compare the design on the Eran 
coin no. 20, plate XI of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India . 
Sir Richard Burn and Mr. Allan call attention to its occurrence on 
the coins of the Sibi Janapada (Prinsep’s Essays, I, pi. VII) . 

§ 15. Phalgunimitra 

The Phalgunimitra of the coins is evidently the same man as 

31 Pargiter, P. T. } p. 84. 

32 We should read the legend as 'Aja’, instead of f Ajadeva’. The mark 
which I took as d is commonly found on Sunga coins as a decoration. 

33 J.B.O.R.S., XX, 6; misprint Ratio for Ratio, to be corrected. The 
letters are in bold relief, and the surface is faultless. The makara is fragmentary 
with only its neck and right arm on the coin; and the vertical stroke on ta has 
not got its full length, but forms of both letters are decisive. All other 
letters are in full; and no doubt exists about the space between Su and mi 
having been blank. The re-production on my plate is not successful. 
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named in the Ayodhya Sunga inscription as Phalgudeva to whom a 
funerary memorial was given by D h a n a(d e v a), ruler of Kosala, 
a descendant of the 'S a n a p a t i Pushyj m i t r a’— 'the per- 
former of two asvamedhas’. 34 Both Dhanadeva and Phal- 
gunimitra have thus ro be considered as Sunga princes of the 
Ayodhya branch. The Sungas had 10 successions according to 
the Puranas. The Garga Sam hit a notes the Saketa (Ayodhya) 
branch of the Sungas to have had seven kings (J.B.O.R.S., XIV. 
403). And accepting the Ayodhya inscription to be by a ruler in 
the 6th generation— the other possible interpretation of the text 
Pushyamitrasya shashthend ™— Phalgudeva and Dhana- 
deva would be later Sungas, about a century later than Pushya- 
mitra. And if Phalgudeva was the father of Dhanadeva, he would be 
in the fifth generation from Pushyamitra. I may note here that my 
friend Rev. Rahula Sankryayana would read dharmarajnah pituh 
and refer it to P h a 1 g u d e v a and D h a n a d e v a. 

In the uncertainty about the allocation of provinces to, and the 
chronological order amongst, the Sunga subordinate princes of the 
coins, we get here an order with regard to P hal gu(ni) and 
Dhanadeva. In attributing the symbols territorially in the case 
of Sunga coins, we must note that several large provinces being under 
the same family, coins passed inter-provincially very easily, and there 
is also the possibility of transfers of rulers from one province to 
another, which is suggested by the two series of Brahmamitra’s 
coins, one of which is definitely of Mathura (C.A.I., pi. VII. 12) 
while the other (C.I.M., XXIII. 5 ) seems to belong to some eastern 
province. Though there is difficulty in localizing the symbols, their 
dynastic attribution stands on firmer grounds. 

§ 16. Silver Coin no. 4, J.B.O.R.S., XX. 6. 

I am thankful to Sir Richard Burn for pointing out to me about 
the coin no. 4 of the J.B.O.R.S., XX, 6, — 'Is not this coin you 
read as N a v a ?’ 

J.B.O.R.S., X. 202; XIII, 247. 

*'Cf. § 10, above the Senipati coin legend. 
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The coin does belong to king Nava (N a g a) 80 and not to 
Dhanadeva. The legend reads W a v a sa\ This is the 
first silver coin of Nava yet found* 

Coins of Kanvayana Dynasty 

§ 18. King Kanva 
[75 B.C.— 51 B.C.] 

Up to this time, no coin of the Kanvayana dynasty has 
been distinguished. This is due to the fact that the position of 
the dynasty was that of a Shogun ate over the Sungas. The 
Puranas say that King Kanva would be king amongst the Sungas 
(Pargiter, PT, 34) and that the next succeeding dynasty — the 
Andhras — would destroy both the Kanvayanas and whatever 
had been left of the Sungas (Pargiter, PT., 3 8). Hence the 
Sungas continued to rule, under the tutelage of the Kanvayanas* 

The first king is called "Kanva” by most of the Puranas 
{tat ah Kan vain gamishyati is the general text: PT., 33, note 52). 
His pre-coronation name was Vasudeva ( f Amatyo Vasndevah’) * 

There is a rectangular cast coin illustrated by Dr. V. Smith 
(C.I.M., pp. 198, 200; pL XX. 18) which was read by him as 
Kunhama with the remark — "novel** (p. 198). It reads as 

Kanvasa [or, °sya] 

What Dr. Smith took as h is v with a flat base; the left arm of 
the triangle is partially obliterated. The forms of the letters belong 
to the period of King Kanva. Before the legend, there is a palmyra 
tree (without railing) , and on the reverse there is a cock facing 
(r.) the standard. 

This last emblem gives the key to the solution of the cock 
series coins of Ayodhya (V. Smith, pi. XX. 18; Cun- 

ningham C.A.I., IX. 12, 14, 17). These coins have conjointly the 
symbols of the Sungas (the characteristic humped bull) and the 
Kanva symbol, cock facing r. and palm-tree (without any railing). 
The rulers on this new type of coins are 

80 History of India, ISO A.D. to 3 SO A.D. p. 215. 

8 / r ;■ 4 / ' . 
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Devamitra (CLM., XIX. 18) 
Suryyamitf a :iT 
Vijayamitra 
Satyamitra 

The four princes will be either Sungan or Kan van, which, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish owing to their similar name-endings. Very likely, 
the Ayodhya (Kosala) branch of the Sungas continued for the 
45 years’ period of the Kanva rule in a subordinate capacity, and 
they, four in number on these coins, would reasonably cover the 
period. 

We should note the name Bhumimitra on the Tanchala* 
coins. This prince was the successor of the first Kanva according 
to the Puranas. 

§ 19. Greeks and Mathura Sakas 

The above study proves that up to the time of Bhaga v ata 
[Bhaga] Sunga (107— 75 B.C.) most of the Punjab was 
still under the Sungas. The Greek envoy to his court at Vidisa 
suggests the same conclusion. Antialkidas was a neighbour 
of B h a g a— B h a g a v a t a and was ruling in Afghanistan 
(Kapisa). Bhagavata was the last Sunga emperor. The time 
of these Greek princes is fixed by him* 8 . 

Up to the time of Suryamitra there was no room for 
the Saka Satraps at Mathura. The time of the latter is the reign 
of the second or the first Kanva king. 

37 The name is not Ayumitra (V. Smith), nor Aryamitra (Rapson), but 
Suryyamitra (Cunningham). See the coin in J.R.O.R.S., XX. 7, where there is a 
dear 4 Su\ On the reverse there is cock on standard facing the sun. 

38 The evidence of coins and the Besnagar pillar inscription, prove once more 
that there were two scripts, one monumental and the other, mostly on coins, 
cursive. 


AN OLD RAJASTHANI MANUSCRIPT 
(Tod Ms, No. 78 of the Royal Asiatic Society, London) 

By P. C, Chaudhuri M.A., I.C.S. 

A quarter of a century ago Sir George Grierson wrote as 
follows: — “Number of poems in old Marwari or Dingal, as it is 
called when used for poetical purposes, are in existence but have 
not as yet been studied. Besides this, there is an enormous mass 
of literature in various forms of Rajasthani, of considerable 
historical importance, about which hardly anything is known. I 
allude to the corpus of bardic histories described in Tod’s Raja- 
sthan, the accomplished author of which was probably the only 
European who had read any considerable portion of them. A 
small fraction of the most celebrated history, the Prithiraj Rasau of 
Chand Bardai, has, it is true, been edited and translated, but the 
rest, written in an obsolete form of a language little known at the 
present day, still remains a virgin mine for the student of history 
and of language. The task of producing the whole is, however, 
too gigantic for any single hand, and unless it is taken up by some 
body of scholars acting on a uniform plan, I fear the only students 
of Rajputana history for many years to come will be fish-insects 
and white-ants”. 1 Little or no attention appears to have been 
paid to this interesting store of knowledge until Dr. L. P. Tessitori 
in the early years of the Great War began the work of prepar- 
ing a “Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and Historical Manus- 
cripts” 2 available in the Libraries of the numerous States of 
Rajputana and in private collections. It was in 1926 that Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, Keeper of the Department of Oriental Books and 
Mss. of the British Museum, suggested to me that I should bring out 
a critical edition of some of the Rajasthani manuscripts which 

1 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. DC Part II, p. 3 et seq. 

3 Bibliotheca Indica, No. 140? (1917) etc. 
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Tod had collected more than a hundred years ago and had later 
presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 3 According to 
Dr. Barnett’s advice I selected a most comprehensive manuscript, 
numbered 78 in the Royal Asiatic Society’s collection, as the 
basis of my study. I could not however finish the work in 
England; on my return to India Dr. Barnett very kindly arranged 
through the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society to have the 
manuscript sent out to me here in 1929-30. Last year, when 
I was in London on furlough, I again had an opportunity of 
studying the manuscript. 

The present article does not purport to deal with the whole 
Manuscript which contains as many as 880 closely written pages. 
When I have some leisure, it may be possible to publish a critical 
edition of this interesting chronicle of the Bhatti Dynasty of 
the ancient State of Jaisalmer. The present literary and philo- 
logical study will be more or less confined to a few typical 
pages. Herein we have the story of the founding of the fortified 
city ('Kotagarh’) of Jaisalmer in the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D. 4 Though the whole manuscript is a continu- 
ously written document incorporating only here and there some 
extraneous matters, it has, curiously enough, two recensions of 
this episode bound up in the same volume. The first recension 
is found in pages 80a to 85b and the second begins at page 174b 
and ends at page 181a. It is difficult to decide as to which of 
these texts represents the archetype. The recension found in 
pages 80a to 85b, which I would name Text A, contains more 

8 “The large collection of ancient Sanscrit and Bakha Mss., which I conveyed 
to England, have been presented to the Royal Asiatic Society, in whose library they 
are deposited.^-^Aimals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p- xviii, 

4 Tod has correctly given the date as 1156 A.D. ( f Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan*, Vol. II, p. 154). The Ms. contains the following lines — * 

Trsrpft (p. 66) 

3K t 3RTR I 1 


ffe RFPT 3TT, W TfW?: 1 (p. 85) 
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instances of the purer forms of Marwari words than Text B, 
recorded in pages 174b to IS la. From the point of view of 
grammar, there are several archaic forms in Text A which appear in 
a more modernised garb in Text B, as will be noticed in due 
course. Apart from this, it is not possible to ascertain the 
chronological order of these two recensions with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The manuscript is a well-bound volume, consisting of 
440X2 (=880) pages, 7"X SYz" in size. The script is 

neat and regular and apparently the main manuscript was written 
by one hand. A few interpolations, particularly in the case of 
royal genealogies, are evident. On page 39b there is an account 
of some household expenditure in the MahajanI script. A good 
many pages (25a to 38a) are scribbled in an illegible manner; 
.some Pauranika names can however be discerned. Pages 66a to 
73 b are remarkable in exhibiting the versatile taste of the com- 
piler: these include an astrological disquisition (Kala-jnana-arista 
kathanah) , an astronomical calculation (Naksatra-nirnaya- 
kathanah) , and even a medical treatise (Mutra-pariksa) ! Apart 
from these divergences the Manuscript is continuously written. 
The script consists of Devanagarl characters with a few 
MahajanI peculiarities, such as © (— s?), 9 (=*fi), s (~^) etc. 

^ and f are often interchanged. 6 a nd * are employed indiscrimi- 
nately. 7 For anusvara, a dot (^) as well as a full loop <A) is 
used; the latter is often meant to represent, though there are 

6 Cf: list of MahajanI alphabet given in Kellog’s Grammar of the Hindi 
language, pp. 26-27, 

* Dr. Tessitori has found this to be a common characteristic of such manus- 
cripts: See Bibliotheca Indica, New Series No. 1412, p. 71. 

7 See Beames, Comparative Grammar of the Modem Ar ym Vernaculars, 
Vol. I, p. 74. The language of the Ms. depicts the intermediate stage between 
Gujarati, Marathi and Sindh! wherein * is kept quite distinct from S, and 
Hindi and Bengali where the distinction is lost. The writing of the same word 
indifferently, with either '«f or shows that there is some uncertainty on 
this point as in Panjabi. Sir George Grierson, however, thinks that in Rajasthani 
^ is invariably given Its proper sound (Linguistic Survey of India, Vol XIX, 
Part II, p, 5), 
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exceptions, the anunasika ( r ) . 8 

The Manuscript is clearly a copy of some older record; this is 
apparent from the gaps left for words and from the erasures made 
with daubs of turmeric. In my opinion it was written about two 
hundred years ago. The last date mentioned in the Manuscript 
is 1744 Sambat. 0 Tod appears to have relied on its text for portions 
of his famous book on Rajasthan dealing with the "Annals 
of Jessulmer”. Unfortunately, a few pages at the end are missing 
and the colophon is thus lost. Tod’s narrative, as gleaned from 
the ancient native annals’, continues up to 1758 Sambat (1702 
A.D.). 10 The "Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan” was first 
published in 1829. Tod had of course begun to collect manus- 
cripts nearly two decades earlier. 11 

Tod has described at length the events leading up to the 
foundation of Jaisalmer. A great part of his narrative is in agree- 
ment with what is related in the Manuscript; there are, however, 
certain discrepancies which it would be interesting to point out. 
The three 'duhas’, 12 translated by Tod, are the same as those found 

8 The distinction between the Anusvara and the Anunasika and the phonetic 
variations in the Indian vernaculars is explained in detail by Hoernle in his Com- 
parative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, § 23. See also Grierson, phono- 
logy of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, § 39, 40, in Zeitschrlft du 
Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gessellschaft, L. pp. 1, 2. 

s “sr ^efer sgfe ? o tpt ’sft sfr ft# in i 

3R TRT — Ms., p. 380 a 

10 "Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract” 
"Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan,” Vol. II, p. 211. 

11 "From the earliest period of my official connexion with this interesting 
country, I applied myself to collect and explore its early historical records” — 
Op. Cit., Vol. I, p. xvii. 

12 'Vr TTcp tjRcrcr troy EPJ 3 3TR- I 

*ft for fin^T mi, ii?i> 

3rmoT ’ttv i 

q qnr ^rnr jru 

iw frit wm, ^rarwr «nv i 

*rt #tf ^r, ir«r t amr ii3ii”ms. so b and 84 b 
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in the present Manuscript. Tod writes — "Bhojdeo had not long 
occupied the e gadi 9 of Lodorva (Ms. — "Ludravai, 9 Tudrapur 9 ), when 
his uncle Jesul conspired against him but being always surrounded 
by a guard of 500 Solanki Rajpoots, his person was unassailable. At 
this time, the prince of Puttun was often engaged with the king’s 
troops from Tatha. Jesul, in pursuance of his plan, determined to 
coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on Puttun, by which 
alone he could hope for the departure of the Solanki bodyguard. 
Jesul, with his chief kin (omitted in Ms.), escorted by two 
hundred horses (Ms. — Moyas ai 9 ), marched to the Punjnud, where he 
saw the king of Ghor, (Ms. — Ghor not mentioned; "Dilisu 9 , 
"Sultan Ali Patsah 9 ) who had just overcome the king of Tatha, 
and placed his own garrison there, and he accompanied him to 
Arore (Ms. — Aror-bhakhar) , the ancient capital of Sinde. There 
he unfolded his views, and having sworn allegiance to the King 
(Ms. — "pan divoj 9 ), he obtained a force (Ms. — Tin lakh tokhar 9 ) to 
dispossess his nephew (Ms. — "bhatija 9 ) of his territory. Lodorva 
was encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain in its defence. In two days 
the inhabitants were to carry off their effects (Ms. — "jo karh 
saghe 9 ), and on the third (Ms. — "tisarai din 9 ) the troops of Ghor 
(Ms. — 'turkan 9 ) were permitted the license of plunder. Lodorva 
was sacked, and Kureem Khan departed for Bakher with the spoils. 13 

With the above, the Manuscript agrees literally and Tod 9 s narra- 
tive seems to be more or less a translation of the text, though in an 
abbreviated form. Next comes the story of the founding of 
Jaisalmer. The main account is the same as that of the Manuscript 
but a few minor differences occur. The story as given in our text is 
briefly this. Jesal decided to build a new fort, as the existing 
one at Ludrapur was not capable of standing a long siege. His 
kinsmen agreed with him and selected a suitable place on the top 
of a mountain. In the meanwhile, a great Brahmin sage, Isana, 
heard of Jesal’s idea. He did not approve of the site chosen for 
the new fort, and being a far-seeing saint, with a deep 
knowledge of the past, present and the future, sent his son Jagnath 
to call the king to his abode. When Jesal arrived Isana informed 

^Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, VoL II, p. 193 et seq. 
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him that there was a suitable place for the new fort and told him 
the following story: — 

Once upon a time Brahma and other gods and sages had assem- 
bled to perform a great sacrifice at Brahmasar. They were joined 
by Sri Krsna and Arjuna. They prepared sixty-eight fires 
(kundas) at the place. Here, in the forest called Kumpavana, 
Kaka rsl, a son of Brahma, later performed great penances. The Kak 
river flowing near by was named after the rsL The place thus 
acquired great sanctity. Later on Krsna and Arjuna again 
visited the place and Krsna predicted that Arjuna’s descen- 
dants, the Jaduvamsis, would settle themselves on the Trikuta 
mountain and build a great fort. When Arjuna observed that 
there was not much water in the mountain, Krsna struck the 
mountain-side with his Sudarsana Cakra, and water began to flow 
in profusion. He took a rock and engraved on it three 'duhas’, 14 
foretelling that Jesal would build a fort there, and then closed the 
mouth of the fountain with it. 

Jesal was eager to see the place; Isana thereupon conducted 
him thither and as a proof of what he had said showed him the 
rock with the three 'duhas* engraved on it. Here Jesal, in honour 
of Isana, built a great fort and founded the town of Jaisalmer in 
1156 AD. 15 

In Text B (pp. 176a and 176b inclusive) a new story narrating 
how a curse fell on Bhojdeo has been inserted. This is entirely 
omitted in Text A as will be noticed in due course. Tod has also 
ignored the interpolation. 

Texts A and B, which form the basis of the present literary 
and philological study, are typical instances of Dingala literature, 16 
The work, though in appearance it belongs to the category of 

u Vide note 12 above. 

25 "On Rubwar, The day of tbe sun’, (a favourite day for commencing any 
grand undertaking with all these tribes), the 12th of Sravan, the enlightened half 
of the moon, S. 1212 (1156 A.D.), the foundation of Jessulmer was laid” — 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 194, Also see note 4 above. 

1S See Tessitorx, Introduction to Vacanika Kathora Katana Singhajt n 
Mahesadasota rf. Bibliotheca Indica, New Series 1411, p. iv for an excellent 
exposition of the two forms, Dingala and Pingala. 
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bardic literature, lacks one important, and perhaps essential, cha- 
racteristic, inasmuch as it cannot be said to be merely a collection 
of "floating’ literature, A deliberately written historical nar- 
rative has naturally none of the fluidity and impersonality 
of a ballad chronicle, and some of the painfully exact records of 
events in the prose portions (vata) are perhaps dull reading. The 
literary excellence is however undeniable. Often the poet in the 
chronicler asserts himself and some passages of poetry, such as the 
description of the battle between Bhojdeva and Jesal and of the 
fortified city of Jaisalmer, would have done credit to a Chand or a 
JayasL 

Dr. Tessitori has divided Dingala literature into Old Dingala 
and Modem or Later Dingala according as the Marwarl language 
developed from Old Western Rajasthani to Modern MarwarL 
Old Dingala, in the opinion of Dr. Tessitori, dates from the 13 th 
century A.D. and Later Dingala from the beginning of the 17th 
century A.D. to the present day. As no hard and fast line can 
be drawn between Old and Modern Marwarl, there is no warrant 
for placing Dingala literature into two distinct compartments 
belonging to two different periods. In fact. Dr. Tessitori has him- 
self admitted that such distinctions would be arbitrary for he has 
observed that “the fact is that linguistic changes and transfor- 
mations always take place slowly and gradually, so it is no wonder 
if a work, which dates from the beginning of what we call the 
Later Dingala stage is substantially more similar to works com- 
posed towards the end of the Old Dingala stage, than to works com- 
posed two. or three centuries later.” 17 

The present work belongs to the class of historical 
chronicles known in Dingala literature at "Khyata* and "Vata’; 18 

17 Op. Cit., pp. iv-v, and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 1? 
pp. 3 75-77. See also Beames: J A S B, Vol. XLII, p. 166. 

18 Referring to Ms. No. 2 in Bis Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and His- 
torical Mss. Bibliotheca Indica, New Series No. 1409, p. 5, Dr. Tessitori ^ has 
particularly noted the following definition of the terms itihasa, vatu etc., as given 
in the ..manuscript:*— 

few few # wt few* ^fairer wrt i 

few few # wr wt fewl =nw Wflt II 
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it is mainly in prose with ‘Duhas’ and 'Kavittas’ inters- 
persed here and there. The embellishments of prosody are 
applied to the verses only sparingly, so that the passages are never 
cumbrousiy laden with the stock-in-trade of a common poet. 
The author had manifestly a keen sense of the appropriateness of 
a particular style for a particular description. 

I shall have occasions to compare passages in the Ms. with 
those of some of the more well-known poets in my "Notes’ 
following the texts. It will suffice to state here that 
our author, in common with the great poets of the Early 
Mediaeval period of Hindi Literature, has shown throughout a 
commendable restraint in the use of artificial embellishments. The 
chronicle moves with a rapidity which is nowhere arrested by 
long-winded poetic effusions. Internal alliteration is met with 
rarely. This is a common artifice in Later Dingala poetry. Our 
author is never guilty of excesses; his use of alliteration has a delicate 
touch — 

wft 8*% sftr \ w 

Rhythm and balance have sometimes been attained in some 
verses by the repetition of the initial word, as in Vrithira) Rasau, 
in the beginning of each metrical line — 

3T3r w i tr i 

«tr it® swr i gr w 

3R *TR f*!T I «TR WT 1 

itm ^FfTf i sr si 


cR i rt fr°TW i 

<FT fTR 1 W *R \\ 

SRT I I 

SR RcT I ^ IS 

the Vira-Rasa is effectively maintained by the use 
and gutturals, as in 

fWT I 

u 
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On the other hand, simplicity of diction is observed in recording a 
matter-of-fact conversation— 

p % qrfar 1 1 am x $ f%w w s 
*PF cFT ff I ^ScT | qfwsrrf II 

and, in 

f*F % W£\ f?% I %TT 5TR I 

Tfcr^rf # wt i wm mi tiw it 

Want of space in this short introduction prevents me from 
quoting instances of the use of alamkaras — both and 

( — ) and other poetic excellences; these will be pointed 
out in the 'Notes*. 

The Language and Grammar, on the whole, are typically 
Rajasthani, The constant cerebralization of the dental V, the 
occasional use of pleonastic letters, the endings of the verbal 
forms — as the a ending of the 1st per. plu. pr. of the verb subs- 
tantive in 'java cha* etc., are common examples. The formation 
of the second personal pronoun — as 'tam a * of the Mewatl dialect — 
is also a Rajasthani characteristic. 10 

Here and there, however, we come across numerous 
foreigners from the domains of Western Hindi and Gujarati. Of 
the former the Lahnda dialect is responsible for some queer con- 
structions and for the occasional use of quaint postpositions. In 
common with Sindh I, Lahnda must have influenced the formation 
of the truly passive voice met with in Rajasthani with the syllable 
V, as in "jin a pakryo*’ and 'ina maryo* of our text. The Braja 
and Bundeli dialects have contributed many verbal constructions, 
such as calihai, callau etc.; liau, ho of the verb substantive; and 
pronominal forms as merau, mohi, terau, yah a , inhau etc. In 
the genitive forms we often find the e ending of Braja and 
Bundeli side by side with the a ending of Gujarati. 

30 In this and the following paragraphs, giving an outline of the language 
and grammar of the Ms. I have not considered it necessary to quote refer 
ences and cite authorities as these will be supplied in detail in the Notes 
am, of course, greatly indebted to the well-known works of Hoerale, Beames, 
Grierson and others. 
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Gujarati, being naturally allied to Rajasthani, is conspicuous 
in its influence on the language of the Ms. It is, however, 
difficult to point out clearly the truly Gujarati forms which 
occur in the Ms.; as many of these are also found in one or other 
dialects of Rajasthani, their origins cannot be definitely stated. 
The use of the simple present in the periphrastic present forms, 
instead of the present participle as in Western Hindi, the forma- 
tion of the imperfect by adding the auxiliary verb to a verbal 
noun in the active, the conjugation of the definite present, and 
generally in the system of inflexion and postpositions the influence 
of Gujarati seems considerable. 

With Marathi of the South and Sindh! of the South-West the 
language of the Ms. does not seem to have much affinity. The 
cerebral 1 common in Marathi is found in Gujarati or Panjabi. 
The o ending of the nominative singular of strong masculine bases, 
as found in the KonkanI dialect of Marathi, is met with in a few 
cases. Other evidences of KonkanI are also found in the general 
body of the Ms: it is quite probable that this dialect of Marathi 
may have had some connexion with Rajasthani through the inter- 
mediate Gujarati, as Dr. Grierson suggests. 

Of another outside language, Bhili, mention may be made here. 
It would be interesting to trace the relation of Rajasthani as found 
in this Ms. to the Bhili language, particularly to such of its dialects 
as are nearest to the State of Jaisalmer and are more allied to the 
Thai! dialect of Mar war. Though more closely allied to Gujarati, 
and to some extent to Marathi as in the South, Bhili has many 
similarities with Eastern Rajasthani forms found in the Ms. For 
instance, chu (present tense of the verb substantive) is common; 
even hu of Western Rajasthani — found in the Ms. side by side with 
the other form — occurs in Bhili. The go — suffix (Malvl and 
sometimes Marwarl) of the Ms. is also a Bhili peculiarity. The 
tendency in Western and Southern dialects of Bhili to substitute 
the present participle for the old present in forming the present 
tense of finite verbs is common to the language of the Ms. where 
both kinds of formation are found. 

Perhaps, again, we may have to refer to the Jaipurl dialect 
for the origin of the forms of the verb substantive, viz., chai and 
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cha; though Gujarati may have been equally responsible for them. 
Mewati and Malvl both contribute their quota to the sum-total of 
dialectical forms in the Ms.; the 'tam a> form of the second per- 
sonal pronoun, used so often, can only be traced to Mewati and, 
in accordance with the dialectical usage of Mewati, is also found 
in the aspirated form of 'tham* while the genitive plural termina- 
tion, no, as in ap a no is peculiarly Malvl. 

Though the language is mainly Rajasthani, in spite of numerous 
words and constructions borrowed from outside languages, it has 
to be noted that no single dialect of Rajasthani is found in the Ms. 
in its entirety. Peculiarities of all the dialects, different yet related 
as they are to one another, are found in large numbers. But as 
the chronicle deals with the history of the Bhatti dynasty of Jai- 
salmer, we may expect to find the chief element in its language to 
be that of Marwarl round about Jaisalmer and, in fact, such is 
the case. The chief test, of course, of its identification is the 
grammar of the language. It will be sufficient to say here that 
postpositions like ra, ro, rl, of the genitive; ku of the oblique form; 
personal pronominal forms like hu, mharo, mhe, tu, tharo, the; 
demonstrative pronominal forms as in a , e, ai, u, tin a , kumV etc.; 
and many phonetic peculiarities and dialectical expressions, as well 
as the vocabulary, clearly indicate Marwarl as the main element 
of the language. 


(To be continued) 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Obituary 

By Dr, Hirananda Shastri, M.A., D.LITT. 

The Society has lost a distinguished member and contri- 
butor to its Journal by the death of Dr. HiraJaL 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal was born at Katni Munvara, his 
ancestral residence, on the 1st October, 1867. His father s name 
was Ishwar Das and his grandfather’s Manbodh Singh. He 
joined school at the age of 9 years and after a brilliant school 
career went to the Jubbulpore Government College where he 
held! scholarships throughout and from where he graduated in 
science in 1888, at the age of 21. He was then appointed 
first a teacher in his old high school and then as Science 
Instructor to Northern Districts schools for 2 Yi years. He 
conducted a teachers’ training class in Physics which was then 
a new subject. In 1891 he was appointed Deputy Inspector 
of Schools in Saugor district, which post he held for five years. 
During this period he started a system of co-education of boys 
and girls and opened a number of schools including a special 
school for the depressed classes, Gonds, etc. He was 
maturing plans for a school for the deaf and dumb when he 
was transferred to Chhatisgarh as Agency Inspector of Schools. 
In the feudatory states, schools situated in the interior were 
absolutely isolated, and some had' not been visited for over 
30 years, but Mr. Hiralal took up the inspection work with 
such infectious enthusiasm that even the apathetic chiefs 
would go and examine the pupils and encourage them by 
distributing prizes etc. Mr. Hiralal was then transferred to 
Raipur as Circle Inspector of Schools which post he filled for 
18 months. During 1897 he also worked as Famine Relief 
officer in addition to his ordinary duties. This responsibility 
he discharged so ably that in 1 899 when Balaghat was badly 
afflicted with famine he was specially appointed Extra 
Assistant Commissioner and transferred to that district as 
Famine Relief officer. 




ii 

In 1900 Mr. Hiralal went again to Raipur to assist in 
Census work and accomplished so much in 3 months that the 
Superintendent, Census Operation, made a representation to 
the Government of India asking to have him as his assistant. 
On completion of the Census in 1903 he was deputed on 
special duty to Nagpur where he completed the District 
gazetteers in 1910. This work was acknowledged in glowing 
terms and in recognition of his services the Government con- 
ferred on him the title of Rai Bahadur . He then came to 
Jubhulpore as Extra Assistant Commissioner but was again 
requested to take charge of the Census operation of 191 1 . On 
completion of this work in 1913 he reverted to the post of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

This was a trying period for Rai Bahadur Hiralal, as in 
1912 his only son Kedar Nath Rai, who had contracted con- 
sumption while studying for the bar in England, died; and his 
father and daughter both succumbed to cholera from which 
the Rai Bahadur himself only narrowly escaped. He went 
on 6 months’ leave and travelled all over South India and 
Ceylon/. 

On return he was put on special research work in the 
history and archaeology of the Central Provinces. The result 
of his labours was published by the C. P. Government in 1914 
as his “Inscriptions/’ He was also associated with the late 
Mr. R. V. Russel, I.C.S., in the preparation of a voluminous 
reference work entitled ** Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces ” a monumental work acclaimed throughout India 
and Europe. In 1916 and again in 1918, during the influenza 
epidemic, he acted as District Magistrate of Damoh. He 
assisted in making a linguistic survey of the Central Provinces 
and in the recording of aboriginal dialects. In 1919, he Went to 
Wardha as District Magistrate, which post he held with great 
distinction till 1921. During his tenure of office Wardha 
enjoyed great peace and security in spite of the fact that in 
those Non-co-operation days it was a hotbed of politics. 
After a few months’ leave he was made permanent Deputy 
Commissioner at Narsingpur. In October 1922, after 35 years’ 
service he retired and settled at Katni. 
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After retirement he compiled a descriptive list (Catalogue) 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in, the C. P. and brought 
to light sotae 10,000 manuscripts whose existence was unknown 
till then. This work has since been published. It throws 
much light on various dark periods of Indian history, and 
particularly on Jainism, for a number of the listed works are 
in Jaina, Apabhrarpsa which are not only very useful for Jaina 
literary history, but also for the history of Western Vernaculars. 

From its very inception Dr. Hiralal was intimately con- 
nected with the Nagpur University and remained so till his 
death. He was chiefly instrumental in starting a PKnjdi Sdhitya 
Parishad and getting Hindi recognised for the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees of the University. He was offered Vice-Chancellor- 
ship of the University but declined to shift his residence from 
Katni. Lately he was also trying to set up another University 
at Jubbulpore but owing to the financial difficulties of his 
Province the plan did not materialise. 

Last year he went to Europe and represented India at the 
Archaeological Conference in London. During this tour, his 
health, which had already been shaken by the! death of his 
only brother Mr. Gokul Prasad (Assistant Commissioner of 
Income Tax) in 1926, and by an attack of sun-stroke, suffered 
considerably. He was advised to spend summers in the hills, 
and in last summer he went to Simla, but here he got an 
attack of asthma and returned to Katni. His health steadily 
deteriorated, and on the 26th July he had a complete break- 
down. He was taken to Nagpur but as no definite diagnosis 
could be reached there, he was moved to Bombay, where he 
accidentally burst a blood-vessel and collapsed suddenly in 
spite of the best available medical aid. He passed away in 
the early hours of the morning of the 19th August, 1934. His 
body was brought back to* his birth-place and cremated. 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal was a leading epigraphist and a 
leading ethnologist. He was at the same time a great linguist; 
he not only knew the chief literary languages of India but 
was well versed in the aboriginal languages of the C. P. such 
as Gondi, Korku, Gadwa, Halwa, etc. His knowledge of 
Oriental lore was so well recognised that he was elected 
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President of the 6th All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Patna in 1932. He had mastered various subjects so well that, 
though himself a graduate ini Science only, he was examiner 
in many subjects for the B.A., M.A. and Doctor degrees of 
several Indian Universities, viz., Calcutta, Punjab, Benares, 
Nagpur, Allahabad and Agra. Ancient History was his 
special subject and he contributed numerous articles to 
" Indian Antiquary”, “Epigraphia Indica , R. A. S. Journal, 
JBORS., etc., and was an honorary correspondent in 
Archaeology to the Government of India. He was President 
of the Ethnographical Section of the Science Congress held 
at Nagpur and Madras. He was a well known, Hindi writer, 
noted for the purity of language and chaste style. He was 
elected President of the Nagari PracharinI Sabha of Benares. 
In 1933, the University of Nagpur conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature in appreciation of his 
work for the cause of education. 

His chief works are : 

Saugor-Bhugola ... ••• 0 n Hindi). 

Shalabagh ... ••• *> 

Bhaugoliha Namartha Parichaya >> 

Damoh-Dipakfl ... ••• »• 

Jubbulpur-Jyoti ... >> 

Saugor-Saroja ... ... »> 

Mandld-M'ayuikh ... ••• >* 

Vairagya Lahafi ... ... ** 

Hindi Craniha Khoj Vivarana „ 

Descriptive List of Inscriptions in C. P . and Berar. 

Numerous inscriptions edited and articles contributed to the 
Epigraphia Indica. 

Tribes and Castes in C. P. (in collaboration with 
Mr. Russell). 

Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in C. P. and Berar. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Himlal by his will donated Rs. 10,000 to 
the Robertson College for a scholarship, and Rs. 3,000 to other 
educational institutloins. 

Dr. Hiralal was respected not only by every community 
in general and particularly by people interested in the advance- 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, held in the 
Society’s office on Saturday, December 8th, 
1934 . 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, 

(Vice President, in the chair). 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J. L. Hill 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the meeting of the Council, 
held on July 29th, 1934. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts from July to October, 

1934. 

3. Elected the following new members:— 

Dr. Umesh Misra, M.A., D.Litfc., Allahabad Univer- 
sity, Allahabad. 

P. Anujan Achan, Esq., Secretary Rama Varma 
Research Institute, State Museum, Trichur. 
Rajaguru Hemraj Pandit, Dhokatola, Nepal. 

Prof. Dasharatha Sharma, Vice-Principal, Doongar 
College, Bikaner. 

4. Sanctioned the payment of the bills : — 

I. Khadgavilas Press : 

a. Bill No. 173, dated 29.6.34 cost of printing 

charges of Vol. II Catalogue of Mithila 
Manuscripts. Rs. 1242 8 3 

b. Bill No. 174, dated 29.6.34 cost of 

printing and paper for VoL III Catalogue' of 
Mithila Manuscripts. Rs. 169 8 0 

II. Calcutta Oriental Press Bill No. 2022, 
dated 6-8-34 cost of printing charges of 
Journal Vol. XX, pt. I of 1934 and Index 
to Vol XIX. Rs. 590 0 0 



5. Considered the finance of the Society’s Journal. 
Resolved that Parts III & IV of thet Journal for 1934 
be published together in. one volume. 

6. Read a letter, dated July 1 1th, 1 934, from, the, Church of 
Scotland Mission, Bamdah. 

Resolved that the Council regrets that the state of 
the Society’s finances does not permit of its making 
a loan or grant to assist the publication of “Harma’s 
Village” by R. Carstairs. 

7. Fixed, subject to His Excellency’s approval, Thursday, 
March 28th, 1935, for the date of the Annual General Meeting. 

Resolved that Mr. James and Mr. Jayaswal be re- 
quested to select a suitable speaker to address the 
meeting. 

8. Read letter No. 3439/ XIIL2-3 1 -34, dated November 
16th, 1934, from the District and Sessions Judge, Patna. 

Resolved that Mr. Lambert request Mr. K. K. Dutt to 
examine the records in the office of the District and 
Sessions Judge, and to select such as appear worthy 
of preservation. 

9. Considered the request of the Calcutta Oriental 
Journal to be put on the Society’s exchange list. 

Resolved that the editor of the Calcutta Oriental 
Journal be asked to renew his application in a year’s 
time. 

10, Permitted : — 

Babu Pandeya Ramavatara Sarma, M.A., B.L. Univer- 
sity Research Scholar, and Babu Rameshwar Prasad 
Sinha, student of Patna College, to read in the Society’s 
Library. 

1 ! . Read a letter from the Superintendent, Patna Law 
Press, suggesting Rs. 9 /- as the price of the Shahabad Report. 

Resolved that it be left to the Patna Law Press to fix 
the price of the Shahabad and Bhagalpur Reports. 

J. L. Hill. 


11th December, 1934. 


Honorary General Secretary. 
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A Dialect of Bhojapun 

By Udai Narain Tiwari, M-A. 

CHAPTER 1 
Introduction. 

The language current in the district of Ballia is 

t ls «wU i -:r a jd“ 

^“t 8p irtr t r— E h » 

s. - rsj 

situated ot the ^distance of t w» m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ now 
my birth, I lived m nay b r- The major 

I live there for three months m ev & ^ whwi . 

portion of this monograp the people have 

ever any doubt arose about the forms, v 

been consulted. Boundary of the town, 

,2. A, regards fta^apWboanday ^ ^ 

the rivet Ganges mates t o n siJe „f the river 

cal boundary m the south. ^ ^ Although 

is Shahabad, a “ between the language of 

there is very little differ riyer and that of the 

the people of the other an . q tb e interior of 

town of Ballia yet as we P rocee be gin to be 

the district of 

perceptible. In the town of Ballia, a m ^ 

u n ft u k a : be c a : r 1 _ village Sahajawali 

gave him four ™P® e3 ’ J^tenoe 0 f about 24 miles a 
which is situated at t e b e . ca : r i 

man will say h a m ■ u “ u t b a : t e : ‘he 

rupAja: de:ll: Again u 3 a. 

• J In Dr Babu Ram Saksena of 

* The writer is very much indebted t . tkis monograph 

the University of Allahabad under whose g 

has been prepared. 

+ Tj S.I., vol. V, part II, P-42. 
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goes’ will be spoken in the above village uja : t b e : 

and b a - t e ■ both. The ablative post position s e : is some- 
times changed to 1 e : in Sbababad district, e*. t»: 
kifiS. : s e : a : w a t a : r a : ( Ballia ). Wbeie do 

vou come from ?’ 

ta: kiSa: le:a:WAta:rA: (Sbababad). 

To tbe east of Ballia town at about 20 miles distance 
is the Pargana Doaba. Tbe following are tbe differences 
between tbe dialect of Ballia and of this place. 

In tbe town of Ballia a man will say ‘h a m a n i k a : 
ia:t rA&Ali:ja: £ we were going’, but in 

Pargana Doaba a man will say Ti a m a n i k a : ]a : t 
r a fi a 1 1 : s a. In Ballia tliey say i ka : bAwe:, 
while in Doaba they speak i k a : li a t e : ‘wbat is 

tills P* 

$3. There is no literature in tbe dialect. A few folk 

songs were collected and published in tbe Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal by Sir George Grierson about 
forty years back. Since then several small pamphlets 
in Devanag-arl script have been published by tbe Dudba- 
Prfiss. Howrali. which are mostly in Sbababad 


dialect. . 

Work in tbe dialect has been done in a general way 

by Hoernle, Grierson and others (L.S.I., vol. V, part II, 
pp. 47-49), but tbe present monograph tries to give an 
accurate description of tbe dialect of a small area. 


Notes on Pronunciation. 

$4. The transliteration alphabet employed here is that 
of tbe International Phonetic Association. Bhojapuri 
possesses a peculiar vowel which to an indigenous speaker 
appears as middling between a and a : . This has been 
rendered in the Linguistic Survey as a, but it can more 
accurately be described as a : . Tbe other sounds do not 
present any perceptible difference. 

The peculiarity about the Bhojapuri speaker is the 
musical accent at the end of his sentence. This is found 
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neither m Awadhi ( «» weetern 

a, 

■hxr the former writers. 


) nor m 
teen noted 



CHAPTER 11 


Nouns. 

$5. (a) A noun (stem) in Bhojapuri may end either in a 
vowel or in a consonant, e.g. 4, o : r a : ‘thread’, no: k a r 
'servant’. The final vowels generally are -a : , -i -i : , -u -u : , 
for instance : — 

-a:, pAg kha: ‘fan’, khAtia: ‘bedstead’. 

-i, ga: i ‘cow’, pi : thi ‘back’, a : khi ‘eye’, 
pa : k h i ‘feather’. 

-i:, dfio : bi: ‘washerman’, pa : ni : ‘water’, 
c a : n i : ‘silver’. 

-u, s a : s u ‘motlier-in-law’, 1 a : y; u ‘a kind of 
sweetmeat’. 

-u:, na : u : ‘barber’, ba : j u : ‘bracelet’, 

b a : 1 u : ‘sand’. 

-e : , p a : e : ‘a class of Brahman’, 
c a u b e : ‘a class of Brahman’. 

-o:, k o : r o : ‘a piece of bamboo’, 
b o : r o : ‘a kind of vegetable’, 

1 a k t fi o : ‘a kind of sweetmeat’. 

NOTE: — The words with -u, -e and -o endings are rare. 

(b) The final consonants generally are the follow- 
ing:— 

-k, n a : k ‘nose’, c a : k ‘the wheel of a potter’, 
t u : k ‘a piece of cloth’. 

-kh, gfia: kh ‘a clever man’, 
k a : k h ‘the armpit’, 
r a : k h ‘ashes’. 

-g, s a : g ‘vegetable leaves’, n a : g ‘serpent’, 
m u : g ‘a kind of pulse’. 

-gh, ba: gh ‘tiger’, jS: gh ‘thigh’. 

-c, kBa: c ‘a big basket’, & : c ‘flame’, 
m § : c ‘a wooden raised platform’. 
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-ch, r a : oil A c ^ ‘demon’, 
i. „ . c b ‘a disease . 
k a • . , V a • i 'falcon’. 

-.1) S a : ^ f< T ’ sa . j h 'partnership’- 

-dli, tliMl4.fi cald m . 'starch’, 

_ v h a : % t> one > m a ’ ^ 
g a:^ ‘store’ . 

t * w> 

ilii.W-. , m& n L‘V f ‘a?eaith.ataV. 

-a lclia : a ‘manure, na . a 

v a:4 n = •p-«ai«Wla 5 '. 

-n, k a : n ear , «■ 
k o : n ‘corner . 

-nfi, 8 o : n fi ‘ f ^ gr ^/ n a : p ‘measurement’, 

-p, dfia:p W* 1 ’ 
s a : P ‘snake . ? 

ba:ph ‘vapour • « muzzle >, 

r a : b ‘molasses , .1 a • u > 

4 o : b ‘a kind of grass • , 

k a : m ‘work’, 0 a , & k a - r ‘garland’, 

sa:r ‘wife’s brother’, ba • 

khur, ‘hoof’- . , 

ma: rR ‘a kmd ° gram - t a r k u 1, 

m e : 1 ‘union’, • 

« n P ; W U -a *>•**** 

tie apiaaiag a . , kurf , g h i = »' ^ 

-w, n a : W boat , g ‘breath’, n a b, nerve . 

BS • s ‘bamboo’, sa - s m 
-s, b a • ® . , „ r s ■ fi ‘shadow , 

.fi ba : & arm , cjia • n 

r e : fi ‘i* land * 


-ph, 

-b, 

-m, 

0:i 

-rfi, 

- 1 , 
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Forms of the Stem. 

$6. In Bhojapuri nouns generally liave two forms, 
one short and the other long : — 

e.g. g B o : ^ a : g R o : a w a : ‘horse’, 

g a : i g a i j a: ‘cow’. 

a a : u : nAua: ‘barber’. 

n a : u n i niunija: ‘barber’s wife’. 

some nouns have only what seems to be the long form, e.g. 
m a i j a : ‘grand mother’. 

(a) The long form is used only familiarly and some- 
times has a tinge of inferiority or contempt. It is never 
used of superiors but only of inferiors and the younger. 

$7. To form the corresponding long, - w a : is added to 
the short stem masculine if it ends in -a : (e.g. r a : j a : 
rAjAwa:), -u: (e.g. n a : u n a u w a :), 

the vowel (together with the preceding consonant) 
being shortened before the termination and a : if it ends 
in -i: or a consonant (e.g. dRo : hi : dfio : bia:, 
c a m a : r—c AinAra:, so:na: r— s o n a r a : , but 
Awa : in certain cases if the noun ends in a 
consonant (e.g. pe:t, p e t a w a : c}, 0 : m , 4° m 

a w a :). 

Gender. 

$8. A noun in Bhojapuri is either masculine or femi- 
nine irrespective of the fact whether it denotes an animate 
or inanimate object. Bases ending in -i : are generally of 
fe min ine gender (ti wa : ri : , masc.) while those ending in 
A, a : are generally masculine (b u y; h a : ‘old woman fern.) 
but most of such as end in -i a : are feminine. Such -i . 
bases, however, as denote an agent are masculine, e.g. 
m a : 1 i : ‘gardener’, d h o :b i : ‘washerman’. Consonantal 
bases are found under either gender. 

(a) The gender of nouns is indicated by the mas- 
culine or feminine form of the verb that they take, e.g. 
g fi a r jAri g a i 1, ‘the house got burnt’, k i t a : b 
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j Ari gAili ‘the book was burnt’, the first is masculine 
while the second feminine. It is also sometimes indicated 
by the agreement of the adjective, e.g. gho: y; a : 

‘a tall horse’ b a y; i gho: \ i : ‘a tall mare’ but it may 
be, b a y; gho: y; i : also. 

$9. Nouns which denote animate beings take their 
gender according to the sex that they denote ; males 
being denoted by the masculine gender and the females 
by the feminine gender. For instance — m a r a d ‘man’, 
b fi a I s a : ‘buffalo’, b a r a d fi ‘bullocfe’.m u r u g a : ‘cock’ 
are masculine while m e fi r a :r u : ‘woman’, b h a I s i 
‘buffalo' (she), g a : i ‘cow’, m u r u g i : ‘hen’ are 
feminine. 

(a) Some nouns, however, are either masculine only 
or feminine only irrespective of the sex that they denote, 
e.g. k a u a : ‘crow’, n e : u r ‘mungoose’, 1 a m a h a : 
‘hare’ are always used in the masculine gender while 
c i r a i : ‘bird’, e i : I fi. i ‘kite’, khe: kb Ari ‘fox’ are 
always feminine. These are cases where the speaker is 
either unable to observe the sex or does not care to do so. 

(b) Nouns denoting a collection of living beings 
may be either feminine or masculine, e.g. — 

b fi i % i ‘a crowd of men’ (fern.), j fi fi y; i ‘a group of 
men or animals’ (fern.), j a m a : t i ‘a crowd of saints’ 
(fern.), h a : r i ‘a group of animals’ (fern.), j a m a : w 
‘collection’ (masc.), j a k h e : y a : ‘collection’ (masc.). 

(c) Where living beings of either sex are to be des- 
cribed together, the masculine noun is used, e.g. 1 a r i k a : 
kheUta: re: SAni ‘the boys (for boys and girls) are 
playing’, hiraa: bfia: gi gAilerSAni ‘the deer 
have fled away’, m e : 1 a m e b a fi u t a d m i a: i 1 
r a fi 1 e : fi a : ‘there were many men (for men and women) 
in the fair’. 

$10. Masculine nouns which denote living beings 
generally form the corresponding feminine by adding 
terminations. 
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(A) Those ending in -a : substitute : — 

(a) -i : for -a : , e.g.,g So: ^ a : ‘horse’, g ft o : y i : 

‘mare’ . 

(b) -ini for -a : , e.g. j o 1 a fi a : ‘weaver’, j o 1 a- 

fi i n i ‘weaver’s wife’. 

(c) -Ani : for -a : , e.g. 1 a i k a : ‘boy’, 1 a i k a n i 

‘girl’. 

(d) -i : for a :, e.g. b a : c fi a : ‘he calf’, b a : c fi i : 

‘she calf’. 

(e) -i for a : , e.g. b fi a 1 s a : ‘he-buffalo’, b Pi a I s i 

‘she-buffalo’ . 

Or add: — 

(f) -ini, e.g. (1) o : j fi a : ‘a class of Brahmin’, 

o j fi a : ini ‘his wife’. 

(2) b a n i a : ‘a grocer’. 

b a n i a : ini ‘his wife’. 

(3) 1 a : 1 a : ‘a kayastha’, 1 a 1 a 
ini ‘his wife’. 

(B) Nouns ending in i : - 

(a) add -ni after shortening -i : , e.g. t e : 1 i : , t e : 

1 i n i, m a : 1 i : ‘gardener’ m a : 1 i n i ‘gardener’s wife, 
or add -i n i after substituting a : for i : , e.g. t i w a : r i : 
‘a class of Brahmin’ (male) tiwAra: ini (female). 

(b) Nouns ending in -u : either add -a : , i n i or 
-n i ( -n i : ) after shortening -u : , e.g. guru: ‘preceptor’, 
gurua: ini ‘preceptor’s wife’, s a : d fi u : ‘male 
saint’ sidfiua: ini or s a : d fi u n i : ‘female saint’, 
n a : u : ‘barber’ na:uni ‘barber’s wife.’ 

(c) Nouns ending in -e : add -ini after substitut- 
ing a : for -e : , e.g. p a : % e : ‘a class of Brahmin’ (male) 
p 1 y; a : ini (female), d u b e : ‘a class of Brahmin’ (male) 
d u b a: ini (female). 

(C) Nouns ending in consonants add : — 

(a) -i, e.g. s u : at ‘hog’ (male) su: Ari ‘hog’ 
(female). 
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(b) -i 21 i, e.g. s o n a : r ‘goldsmith 7 s o n a : 
r i n i ‘bis wife*. 

(e) -a : in i, e.g, p a i^i t ‘pandit* p a i\ 4 i t a : 
ini ‘Ms wife’. 

NOTE : — The feminines of k § li a: r ‘potter’ and c a m a: r £ shoe* 
maker’ will be k o h a in i and c a m a i a i respectively, 

$11. Some nouns wliieli denote inanimate objects form 
the feminine by adding terminations. The feminine in 
such cases always indicates a smaller thing, e.g. r a s a: 
‘a big rope 7 r a s i : ‘a smaller rope 7 , k u : : "a big jar 7 

k u : % i ‘a smaller jar 7 , k a t o r a : ‘cup*, k a t o r i : ‘a 
small cup 7 . 

Number* 

$12. There are two numbers : — singular and plural. 
The singular is employed to denote one and the plural to 
denote more than one. 

Words indicating classes of people add s a b fi (after 
pronouns generally) and 1 o : g (after nouns) to form peri- 
phrastic plurals, e.g. rAuksAbS ‘you respected people 7 , 
4ipti: lo;g ‘the deputies 7 or o k i : I lo:g ‘the 
vakils 7 . 

The terminations to form the various cases are added 
to s a b fi and lo :g and not to the preceding substantive, e.g. 

k a m k a r 1 o ; g a n or 1 o : g a n fi or 1 o ; g a n S i m §, 

‘amongst the karakar people 7 , r aH: s a b fi Anise 
‘to you respected people 7 . 

Case* 

$13. There are two cases — direct and oblique*, The 
direct is used to denote (a) the subject (b) the inanimate 
direct object and (c) the vocative. For instance : 

(a) b a r a d fi m a r i g a i 1 ‘The os ^ died 7 (sing), 

b a r a d fi mAri giile : SAni ‘The oxen 

died (pi.). 
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S g a : x j a r t i b a r t e ‘The cow is going’ (sing.), 
ga-i j a r t i b a : \ i : s a n i ‘The cows are 

going’ (pi.)- 

(b) g a a r nx a t i p b u : k a : ‘Do not burn the 
house’, 

ghAr AniorgfiAr Anfii ke mati phukA; 
‘do not burn the houses’, 

S:kfii dfiori gfia : 1a : ‘wash the eye 
or eyes’. 

(c) e -. 1 a i k a : , Are: 1 a 1 k a : , 

1 a i k a w a : re: ‘0! boy’. 

|j _4 The direct is used to denote an animate object in 
the case of the following verbs 

1. ‘To milk’, e.g. g a : i d u : B a : ‘milk the 

cow or cows*. 

2 ‘To beg for’, e.g. r a : j- a : se bEllsi 

m a g a 1 a : ? ‘did you beg for the buffalo or 
buffaloes from the king ?’ 

3. ‘To take’, e, g. tfi ga:i 1 a h aih b B a I s i 

‘you take the cow and I the buffaloes’. 

4. ‘To bring’, 'e.g. m a j u : r le: AilA;P 

‘did you bring the labourers P’ 

5. ‘To give’, e.g. h a m k e c a : r i a d m i d a . 
‘give me four men’. 

6. ‘To steal’, e.g. u : c h e : r i c o r a : w a t 
r a fi 1 e : ‘he was stealing some goats’. 

7. ‘To capture’, e.g. u r sugar pAkA^Ata: 
r e ‘he is catching parrots’, u : sugar d fi a i 
lifile ‘he caught hold of the parrot’. 

8. ‘To kill as game’, e.g. u : m a c h a r i 1 

marrAtarre: ‘he catches the fish r’- 

9. ‘To eat as meat’, e.g, u : mu : s k fi a : i 
b a [r i ‘he eats rats’. 
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$15. The oblique is used with the various post posi- 
tion®. For instance 

(a) The singular — 

with k e or k § (accusative) — 

tu a p a n a : 1 a i k a : k e or k e b ft e : j a : 
‘send your son* ; 

with s e or s e (instrumental) — 

h a m 1 a :t ft i : se or se m a r 1 1 : *1 beat 
with the stick’ ; 

with ke or lie (dative) — 

u bfiibfia:ri:keorkebfii:kfti d i ft a 1 e : 
Tie gave some alms to the beggar’ ; 

with se or se (ablative) — 

p he : ^ seorse p a t a i : g i r a t i a : The 
leaves fall from the tree’ ; 

with k e (genitive) — 

r a : m ke 1 a i k i : mu g a i 1 i Kama’s 
daughter died’ ; 

with m e (locative) — 

g i 1 a :s m e p a :n i : n a i k h e : There 

is no water in the glass’. 

(b) The plural — 

with k e or k e (accusative) — 
u a p a n a : 1 a i k a n i or 1 a i k a n ft i 
keorke k h e :d i d i ft a 1 e : 
he turned out his sons* ; 

with se or se (instrumental) — 
p h u : 1 a n i or p h u : 1 a n ft i seorse p hu 
1 w a : r i ; gAmikAtia: The garden is 
, fragrant with flowers’; 
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with s e or s e (ablative)— 
p h e : % a n i or p li e a n fi i s e or s e jia- 
tAi: j fi a r a- t i a: ‘the leaves fall off the trees ; 

with k e (genitive)— 

kukur Alii or k u k u r a n fi i k e n o : fi 
t e : j fi o :1 a : ‘the nails of dogs are very sharp’ ; 

with p a r (locative)— 

c i r a i n or c i r a i n fi i p a r g o :1 i : m a t i 
c a 1 a : w a : ‘do not fire shot at the birds.’ 

$16. The oblique is used without a post position in the 
following* instances : — 

1. When a word meaning ‘for the sake of’ follows, 

e.g. tAniki: bait khaitir ‘for the sake 
of a little thing’, 1 a i k a n i or 1 a i k a n fi i 
k h a :t i r ‘for the sake of boys’, m e ; fi r a -. 
r u : k fi a :t i r ‘for the sake of women.’ 

2. When the noun is repeated and gives a locative 

sense, e.g. g fi a r g fi a r 1 A^aii: fioii: ‘there 
will be a quarrel in every home’, g & : w a n 
g5 : w a n khAbAri fio: gAili. ‘the news 
spread in every village.’ 

3. When the noun means ‘force’ and gives an ins- 

trumental sense, e.g. j AbArjASti: oi j a b a r 
jAfiAti: utha: le gAile-.'he took away by 

force.’ 

$17. The oblique plural is formed from the direct by 
adding : — 

(a) a n fi i or a n i if the noun ends in a conso- 
nant, e.g. — ■ 

g fi a r ghArAnfii g fi a r a n i 

g:?-. c a m a : r CAmairAnfii cAmairAni 

gS:w gaiwAnfii gSiWAni 
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(b) n fi or n if tbe noun ends in a vowel (shorten- 
ing the vowel if it is long before the terminations) — 

g a : i g a : i n fi g a ; i n 

d i a : d i a n fi d i An 

$18, Tbe word b Aria has an alternative plural 

oblique in - a : j e : n or - a n fi i ©,g. b a r i s a : j e : n 

or b a r i s a n E i fio: g Ai 1 — years passed, 

$19. An instrumental ending in e n # n fi i is found 
in such adverbial expressions as p i j a ; s § ; , p i j a : s a n 

or p i j a ; sAnfii "out of thirst/ b fi n : k h e : , b fi u ; 

khAn orbfiu: fehAnfii 'out of hunger", 4 a r e ; s 
^Ar An or 4 ArAn ®i ‘out of fear’, e, g. li a m a n i- 
k a : bhu: k h e : or b fi u : khAn or bfin; 
k h a n fi i mAr At r aE a! I ; ja: ‘we were 
dying out of hunger" or followed by m a : re:, e.g. n : 
or n n fi i d Ar ka: m a : r e : k a : p e : 1 a g a 1 e : 

'he began to tremble out of fear/ 

$20. A case expressing motion towards and ending in 
§ : is found in such usages as b a j- a ; r e : g a i 1 e : 
'went to the market/ Similarly, gh Are: g & : we:, etc. 

$21, A locative ending in e : or a : is found in d u a : 
re; or d u a r a : (outside, on the door). 

Emphatic Farms, 

$22. To denote the sense of also (inclusive) o ; is added 
to a noun dir. or obi, if it ends in a consonant or in i , i : 
and u and u : (shortening it if it is long). If the noun 
ends in -a : , o : is substituted for -a : or -war, e.g. 
kitaibo: bfiula: g a i 1 1 'the book also was lost", 
g fi a r o : giri p a r a ; 1 'the house also fell down" 
gAio; cAre: g a i 1 i b a : i ‘the cow also has gone 
for grazing", s a fi u o : a: i 1 ‘the creditor also came", 
nAuo: g a i 1 'the barber also went", 1 o : t o : p h u ; 
t a 1 'the jug also was broken’, g fi a r a w o : j a r a 1 
'the house also was burnt 8 , m a r d a n i or mArdinfii 
ke t a t u : m a : r i e : gfiAlAlA:, a b ka; 
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mefirAruA.no: ke m A r a b a ; ? ‘you have already 
murdered the men, now do you propose to kill the women 
also ?’ 

$23. To denote the sense of definiteness or emphasis e : 
is added to a noun in a consonant or in i, u and u ; to a 
noun ending in a vowel (shortening it if it is long), e.g. 
cAmAre: miri g- a. i 1 ‘the shoe maker himself died’, 
g a i e : c a r e : g a i 1 i b a : i ‘the cow itself has gone 
for grazing’, sAfiue: a:il ‘the creditor himself came’, 
n a u e : gAil ‘the barber himself went.’ 

Post-positions. 

$24 A post position in Bhojpuri is used generally to 
denote all case relationships except the Nominative. 
It is found after the oblique case, if one exists, other- 
wise after the direct, e.g. 

r a : j a : k e, r a : j a : s e or so, s a b fi 
me, s a b fi se. 

Accusative and Dative. 

$25. The post positions for these two cases have generally 
the same form k e or k e. For instance — r a : m go: pa: 1 
keorke m a r 1 e : ‘Ram beat Go pal’ — Accusative, 
go; pa: 1 ke or ke kuchu k h a : e : k e dA : ‘Give 
something to Gopal to eat’ — Dative. 

Instrumental— Ablative. 

$26. The post positions for these two cases have gene- 
rally the same form in Bhojapuri : — 

se or se, e.g. u:tofiAra: kekethi: 

' se or 8§ pit Ale: ‘with what did he beat 

you ?’ t a: d Ari se or s e bu;ni:bfiul 
p A"r g i r a t i b a : i ‘showers fall from the 
clouds on the earth.’ Sometimes semi:, e.g. 
k e : t h i : se: ni: ‘with what’. 
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Local! we. 

$27. m e : or me:, or p a r — 

e.g. k h e : t me: g a : i c a r a t i bad ‘the 
cow is grazing in tlie field. 9 phe:^ p a r ‘on 
the tree'. 

Genitive, 

$28. The post position for this case is ke or k a r 
irrespective of gender, e.g. — 

r a : m k e g B o ;% a : ‘Rama's torse*, 

r a : m k e g fi o i ; 'Rama's mare/ 

o : k a r 1 a i k a : ‘bis son', 

o : fe a r 1 a i k i : ‘bis daughter/ 

Sometimes o : k a r i is also used when a feminine noun 
follows, e.g. o ; k a r i 1 a i k i : 'bis daughter/ 

Other past positions, 

$29. (1) To express the sense ‘for' Bhojapuri has k b a : 
t i r, e.g. b Auuraik h a : t i r d u :d fi 1 e :a : 
w a : ‘bring milk for me', o :k a r a : k h a ; t i r 
‘for him 7 , r a : m k h a ; t i r "for Ram 9 . 
When the idea of officiating is to be denoted 
s Anti: is employed, e.g. h a m a : r s a n t i; 

‘for me ...officiating me 7 . Sometimes 

‘s Anti/ gives the idea of exchange also, 
e.g o : k a r s Anti: ‘for that... ........ 

exchange for that/ 

(2) To express the sense of ‘with* be. ‘in company' 

Bhojapuri generally uses s Age: and s a : t h 
or s a : the:. For instance — h a m a r a : 
s a g e : or s a : t h or sa: the:, unfiu- 
k a r a: s a g e r a: m s a g e 

(3) To express the sense of "near* Bhojapuri uses 

1 a g e : or 1 Age:, For instance — h a m r a ; 

1 a g e : or 1 Age: ‘near me'. 
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(a) 1 e : or 1 e : expresses the sense of ‘upto’, but 
is particularly used after adverbs. For ins- 
tance-kAfU: le: ‘upto where?’ 

(4) To express the sense of ‘owing to,’ ‘on account of’ 
mare- or ma: re: is used, e.g. ka : m ka: ma: 
x e • or m a : r e : ‘owing to work,’ o : k a r a : m a : r e : or 
ma:re: ‘because of him’, t o : fi a r a: ma: re: orma ; 
re: ‘on account of you’ . 

(5) To express the sense of ‘through’ p a y e : ‘way’ is 
used e g. k a : t u d a r w a j a : p a % e : j- a i b a • . will 

you go through the gate?’ kAwAna: p A^e : ‘through 

which way?’ 

(6) To express the sense of ‘like’ Bhojapuri uses n l : 

j a r, e.g. h a m a r a : n i : j a r ‘like me’, 1 a i k a: n l : 
J ’ ° " n i i a r n 


Tike a boy’ 


a : r u 


woman’. 

(7) To indicate the idea of ‘entirety’ the post position 
b fi a r i is used, e.g. g S : w b fi a r i ‘the whole village’. 



CHAPTER §11 
Adjective. 

f 30. In Bhojapuri, tlie adjectives are very seldom used 
and so we find a very small vocabulary of qualitative 
adjectives. 

As a rule adjectives have two genders, masculine and 
feminine, e.g., 

ni:mAn 1a ika: ‘good boy.' 
ni:mAni 1 a i k i : ‘good girl.’ 

(but n i : m a n 1 a i k i : is also used.) 

$31. Tlie feminine is formed by: — 

(a) adding -i, to the masculine, when it ends in 
a consonant, e. g. — 


b fi u t a : fi 

b fi u t a : fi i 

‘dreadful’ 

b u : \ fi 

b u : ^ fi i 

‘old’ 

u: j- a r 

u : j a r i 

‘white’ 

p a : t a r 

p a : t a r i 

‘thin’ 

t & o : r 

t h o : r i 

‘a little' 

b a ^ 

b a i 

‘big’ 

J A b U ; n 

j Abu ni 

‘bad’ 

1 a : j a k 

1 a : j a k i 

‘able’ 

b a d in a : s 

b a d m a .• si 

‘bad’ 

(b) Changing 

— a : into i : if the 

masculine ends 

&o o5 

© .. 
o 

« 60 

go: li: 

‘redish’ 

dfiAwAra; 

d fi A w a r i : 

‘whitish’ 

1 a g a r a : ■ 

1 a g a r i : 

‘lame’ 


$32. The following adjectives change optionally for 
gender : — 

1 a : 1 ‘red’, p i : a r ‘yellow’, u : j a r ‘white’, h a r i a r, 
‘green’, k h a r a : b ‘bad’,1 a : j a k ‘able’,p a : t a r ‘thin’, 
d u: b a r ‘weak and thin.’ The optional feminine form 
is 1 a : 1 i, p i : a r i, u : j- a r i. But k a r i a : ‘black’ 
never changes for gender, e.g. k a r i a : b a r a d fi ‘black 
ox’, k a r i a : g a : i ‘black cow’. 

3 
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NOTE It should he homo in mind that the distinction of 
gender is not based on the animate or inanimate nature of the ob- 
ject qualified. For instance the adjective p a: t a r ‘thin’ is applied 
to masculine nouns (animate or inanimate) in Bhojapuii and p a . t a r 
or p a: t a r i ‘thin’ to feminine nouns. 


p a* ;t a r .v d 1 m i ; £ a thin man. 
p a • t a r b a : s £ a thin bamboo.’ 
p a :t a r or P a :t A r i m e fi r a :r u : ‘a thin woman/ 
pa:tArorpa:tAri la: t R i : ‘a tliin stick/ 

|33 T\iq adjectives like nouns also have two forms, 
one short and tlie other long, e, g*. 


, b a v a k a : 

c h o t a k a : 

cno:t 

• r» s o t h a k a : 

s ° *. i n ,11 

Ia-1 1 a 1 A k a : 

kAria: IcAriAwa: 

$34. Tbe long form is made by adding Aka 
adjective ends in a consonant, o. g. 

b a %, b a i a k a : , . 

$35. Tbe feminine is formed by changing a : into i:, 


if tbe 


e. g. b a y; a k i : . 


Degrees of Comparison. 

$36. There are no separate forms for tbe comparative 
or tbe superlative. Tbe sense of comparative is expressed 
either by using some such word, as, jia:da:,bAy;fii 
k e ‘more’ ; k a m ‘less’, e. g. 

i : 1 a i k a : o : k a r a: seorse j i a : d e s u n :A r 
b a : t e : , ‘this boy is fairer than that.’ 

u : 1 a i k a : e : kAra : seorsekAm sun : Ar 
b a : i, ‘that boy is less fair than this.’ 

Sometimes tbe comparison is carried on by using 
a n a i s, bits; e.g. 

i : 1 a i k a : o :k a r a: seorse umiri me tAni: 
b i : s b a w e : , ‘this boy is a bit older in age.’ 

u; lAikatekira: seorse: umirimetAni: 
iaiis biwe:, ‘that boy is a bit less in age.’ 
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or the comparison is generally expressed by using the 
simple adjective with the ablative post position seorse 
following the noun with which the comparison is made, e.g* 
n : 1 a i k a : eHr a : seorse go:r h a w e : ‘that 
boy is fairer than this/ 

i : 1 a i k a : o k a r a : se or s e k a r i a : h a w e : 
‘this boy is darker than that/ 

The sense of the superlative is expressed by a simple 
adjective preceded by s a b fi me or s a b fi se or so or 
SAbfi seorse b a ^ fi i ke (amongst all) with or with- 
out the noun in the locative case, e. g. 

u; lAika: sAbfi me ni:k h a w e : ‘that boy 
is best of air. 

u : a p a n a : g fi a r me sAbfi me n i :m a n 
h a w e : ‘in his family, he is the best of all'. 

i: 1 a :t fi i : sAbfi se or se: b A^Si ke hvwe: 
‘this stick is the best of the lot/ 

$37, The emphatic forms of adjectives are made accor- 
ding to the rules given in Chapt. 1. $22. e.g. 

i: a:m k fi a t o: b a; mi; t fi o; b a; ‘this man- 
go is both sour and sweet/ 



CHAPTER IV. 

Numerals. 

Cardinals. 

$38. The following are the cardinal numerals : — 


1 e : k or r a : m. 

2 d u : i. 

3 t i : n i. 

4 c a : r i. 

5 pa: c. 

6 c h a. w. 

7 s a : t. 

8 a : t fi. 

9 n a w. 

10 d a s. 

11 e g a : r a R. 

12 b a : r A fi. 

13 t e r a fi. 

14 c a u d a fi. 

15 p a n a r a fi. 

16 s o r a B. 

17 g a t a r a fi. 

18 a t h a : r A fi. 

19 o n a i s or A n a i 8, 

20 b i : s. 

21 e k a i s. 

22 b a : i s. 

23 t e : i s. 

24 c a u b i s. 

25 p a c i : s. 

26 c h A b : i s. 

27 s a ta; i s. 

28 a t fi a : i s. 

29 o n t i s. 

30 t i : s. 


31 e k a t i s. 

32 b a t : i s. 

83 t a e t i s. 

34 c a w t i s. 

35 p a e t i s. 

36 c li a t i s. 

37 s a e t i s. 

38 Artis. 

39 o n t a : 1 i s. 

40 c a : 1 i s. 

41 e k t a : 1 i s. 

42 b e j a : 1 i a. 

43 t a § t a : 1 i s. 

44 c a u w a : 1 i s. 

45 p a e t a : 1 i s. 

46 c h i a : 1 i s. 

47 s a e t a -. 1 i s. 

48 a r t a : 1 i s. 

49 o n c a : s. 

50 p a c a : s. 

51 e k a : w a n i. 

52 b a : w a n i. 

53 t i r p a n i. 

54 c a u a n i. 

55 p a c p a n i. 

56 c h a p : a n i. 

57 s A n t a : w a n i. 

58 Antfia:WAni. 

59 onAsAtfii. 

60 s a : t fi i. 
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61 

© k A s A t fi i. 

81 

e b a : 8 i : 

62 

b a : s a t fi i. 

82 

b e j a : s i : 

63 

tirisAtfii. 

83 

t i r a:s i ; 

64 

C A 11 g A t fi i. 

84 

CAiiraisi; 

65 

pAesAtbi. 

85 

p a c a : s i : 

66 

charcliAtlii* 

86 

c b i a : s i : 

67 

8 A t S A t ll i. 

87 

s A t a :s i : 

68 

a r s a t b i. 

88 

a t h a:s i: 

69 

0 n A fi A t ; A r i. 

89 

n a w a:s i : 

70 

s Aft : a r i. 

90 

n a b :e : 

71 

ekAfit: Ari. 

91 

e k a : n b © : 

72 

h Afi At; Ari. 

92 

b a : n b e : 

72 

t i fi a t : Ari. 

93 

tirarnbe: 

74 

c a h fi a t : Ari. 

94 

CAuraznbe 

75 

pAc Afi At; Ari 

95 

pAncambe 

76 

chifiAt:Ari or 

96 

cbarnbe: 


chifi AntAri 

97 

SAntainbe; 

77 

s AtAfiitiAri or 

98 

Antbatnbe 


s a t a fi a n t a r i 

99 

ninarnbe: 

78 

AtfiAfi At:Ari or 

100 

s a :i : 


AtliAS AntAri 

1000 

b a j a : r 

79 

ona:si; 

10,000 

d as 6aj a:r 

80 

a s i : 

100000 

1 a : k b 


|39. The people generally count only upto 20, onwards 
they count by twenties, e.g. ti:ni bi:s a: p§:c 65, i.e. 
'three twenties and five.’ Even within twenty, numbers 
near twenty are expressed by the help of twenty, e.g. 
du:i k a m bi:s ‘eighteen.' 

(a) There is generally the practice of adding g o : 
as helpwords after numbers, e.g. ti:ni go: lAika: 
‘three boys', sa:t go: r u p a j a : 'seven rupees’, e:go: 
d a r k h a : s 'one petition'. 

(b) The fruits are generally counted by five and 
pices by four. The former is called g a : fi i : and the 
latter g a n d a : , e.g. b i :s g a : fi i : a: m : '100 mangoes , 
p a : c g a n d a : p a i s> : ‘20 pices.' 
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Ordinals. 

$40. These have two genders, masculine and feminine. 
The following are irregulur : — 

1st;— p a fi i 1, p Aft ilka:, pAfiile: 

2nd. d o :s a r a : , do s Ark a:, d o s a re : 

3rd. t i s a r a : , t i s a r k a : , t i s a r e : 

4th. c a u t h a c a u t h a k a : , c a u t li e : 

5th. p a c a w a : , p a c a j e, p a c a w e : 

The above five form their feminine like adjectives. 

( chapt. Ill, $31 ) 

Other ordinals are formed by adding -a w a : , -a j- e 
or a w e (masculine) and -a I : (feminine) e.g. 

c h a t h a w a : , c h a t h j e : , c li a t h a w e : 
bisAwa:, b i s a j e : , bis a wo: 

Note 1. 11th to 18th, however insert a short fi in the 
termination. 

Note 2. The words p a fi i 1 5 : t h i : and a k a r e : 
refer to the first issue of the man and animal respectively : , 
e.g. i: pAfiilo:lhi: ke 1 a i k a : or lAiki: 
hAwe:, ‘this is the first issue (son or daughter)’. 

i: It Are: keba:cha:h.Awe:, ‘this is the first 
issue (calf) of a cow.’ 

Multiplicative Numerals. 

$41. There are no special numerals of the type of twice, 
thrice etc. The sense is, however, given by some word 
expressive of time usually, e.g. t o : r, to : ri :, to : 
r I: ha:la:,ha: li:, ha: II: b e:r, b e :r i, b e :r I: . 

Twice is thus resolved to ‘two times’ d u t o : r 
or dui t o : r or d u t o : r i : or dui to:ri: or 
du t o:r I: or d u i t o:r I: or d u fi a:l a:, dui; 


! 
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fi a : la:, or d u fi a : 1 1 : or d u i fi a : 1 i : d u b e : r, 
d u i l> e : r, or dnbe : rl d u i b e : r 1 : . 

b A \ 1 o : g t a din me: or me: d u i j e : e : k to 
r i or b e : r i or fi a : 1 a : kha:la: b a : k i : 1 a i k a : 

1a tin tin c a r i o a r i be : ri or be:rl : k k~ 
a: le: s a n i ‘The older people eat food only once or 
twice a day but the children take food three or four times'. 

(a) The following words are used only for the multi- 
plication tables : — 

e : k a : ‘once" d u : a : ‘twice" 

t i : ft : 'thrice' c a u k e : ‘four times/ 

p ft : c e : ‘five times" c h a w e : ‘six times" 

s a : to: ‘seven times" a : t fi e : ‘eight times", 

n a w e : ‘nine times" d a fi a : I : or d a fi a : ‘ten times" 

(b) The following are the most common fractional 
numerals : — 


14 p a u a : 
Yl a : d fi a 


% p a w a n 
1]4 S A W a ; 


m d e : z fi 
2V 2 A^fia :i 


Definite and Indefinite. 

To add the sense of definiteness to a number - o : 
or - u : is added to it? if it ends in a consonant or in - u : 
if it ends in some other vowel, e.g. d u ; n o : both 
(inserting - n -), t i : n u : ‘all the three", c a : r u : ‘all 
the four" n a o : ‘all the nine" d Ago : all the ten. 

To express the sense of indefiniteness ah i or Anfii 


‘scores’ 

‘thirties" 

‘hundreds" 

‘thousands* 


is added to it, e.g. 



b i : s a n i 

or 

b i : s a n fi i 

t i : s a n i 

or 

t i s a n 5 i 

s a e : k a y; v n i 

or 

sAe : k a y; a n fi 

h Aja : rAni 

or 

b a j a : r a n fi i 



CHAPTER V. 

Pronouns. 

«43 A pronoun is always followed by a post position 
ssc.pt when used as subject or as an inanimate direct 
obieet Tbe oblique, is liowever, used with a post position. 

Pronouns which have separate genitive forms are 
never followed by genitive post position. Phe genitive 
form has oblique and feminine forms like ordinary 

adjectives : — 

eg. h a m a : r b a r a d R my ox . 

hAiuAra: b a r a d fi k e or k e ; to my ox . 
h a m a : r or h a ma : r i ga : i ‘my cow’ . 
h a m a r a : ga :i ke or ko ‘to my cow’. 


dir. 

obi. 

Genitive Adj. 


Personal Pronoun. 

*41 1st pets. Masculine and Feminine both. 

Sg. pl - 

dir. h a m li a m a n 1 k a . 

obi. h a m a r a : h a m a n i : 

Genitive Adj . h a m a : r ‘my’ masculine and 

feminine both 
h a m a : r i feminine only, 
e. g. h a m k h A i 1 1 : ‘I ate’. 

h a m n i k a : k h a i 1 1 : ‘we ate’, 
h a m a r a : ke or ke Ra: ‘give me'. 
hAmAni: ke or ke di: ‘give us’, 
h a m a:r gfio:y;a: bfia : gi g a i 1 ‘my horse 

ran away’. 

h a m a:r or h a m a:r i g fi o :y; i: b fi a:g i gAili 
‘my mare ran away’. 

Note 1. Singular m e ‘I’ is very rarely used and by women 
only, e. g. me k a : j a : n o : e : b a : b a : 'what do I 

know T 
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$45, 2nd pers. 
Sg. 


dir. 


obi. 


tu or 1 11 
t e 


t o fi r a, 
to: r a 


•} 


Masculine and Feminine both. 

PL 

f t oifinika; 
tu: 1 o;g, t n:l o 
t o : 6. a n 1 o : g 
1 t o : fi a n 1 o : g a n 


:) dir. 

: / and obi. i 
botli. 




t o : fi a n 1 o : g a n i 
t o fi a n i : 


Genitive Adj. dir. — t o :fi a :r and t o : r for masculine 
and feminine both, to:ri for feminine only. 

Genitive Adj. obi. — t o : fi a r a : and t o : r a : for 
masculine and femenine both. 


dir. sg., e. g. (l)tuor tu : kAfia : g a i 1 r a fi 1 a : fi a : 

(2) t e : kAfia: g Ail r Afile :Ea : 

‘Where did you go V 

Note I. t e : is used only for the younger, chiefly child- 
ren, servants and women. It expresses either deep affec- 
tion or contempt. A son will always use t e ; for his 
mother. Similarly a father for his grown up son or 
daughter may use tu, tu : or te : . The high caste people 
will use tuortu: very often and t e : very rarely but the 
low caste people will always use t e : . 

dir. PL e. g. t u : 1 o : g, t u : 1 o : g, t o : fi a n 1 o ; g 
to: Eau logAn, to: fi au 1 o g a n i kAfia: g Ail 
r aHIa ; fia: ‘where did you people go V to : finika: 
k a fi & : g a i 1 r > fi 1 a : fi a : s a n i : ‘where did you 
{younger or menial) people go ?* 

Note 2. When t o ; fi n i k a : is used in dir. singular, 
it refers to a woman. A husband for example, may ask 
his wife to: finika: kAfia: gAilrAfilu: fia 
: s a n i : ‘where did you (wife) go P 

ObL s g. (I) t o:fir a:se or s e k a fi 1 1 ‘I told you/ 
(2) to:r a: s e or s e k a fi 1 1 : *1 told you/ 

ObL sg. and pL (3) to: fi ni : s e or ae k a fi 1 I : 
‘I told you or you people* 

4 
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Note 3 t o : fi r a : is ordinarily a respectful term. Thus 

c . m use it while addressing his father or uncle. But 
a son can use . dneflv, children, servants 

to:ra: ts used for Oeyoungcx^ j, ^ ^ 

and women In plmal • u(jed for wife only. 

children and women but m singular 

Obl.pl. tu : lo: g, tu:lo:g, _t.o: 

Ran log An, t o : fi a n 1 o g a n i s e or s e k 

‘I told you people/ bfiAiia: fi a i to:fia:ri 

Genitive Adj. dir. e . , , 

k a 1 A m i fi A w e : c 0 brother ! this is your p * 

Are: dfiobia: t o r k*: na:wA fiAwe. 

‘0, washerman ! What is your name ?’ 

e:ma:i: to : r g a fi a n A w ft : k A fi a . ba.i 

‘well mother ! where is your ornament ?’ 

Note 4 to:r is used chiefly for children, mema s, 
anci women irrespective of gender. It either expresses 

8 * it X. ! » «“ f ‘f: 

position k e, e.g. hoi lotion 1«I‘“ k « L 1 1 1 
fiA-vve: "this pen belongs to yon people. 

2nd pers. honorific. 

Masculine and Feminine both. 

Sg. ri. 


rMia : 
T AU i % 
Genitive Adj . r a : n r 


r a u a ; 
r a u r a : 
riu a : 
r Aura: 


s' a b. fi or s a b B § : 
sAbfiors Abfie. 
b a b !1 or s a 1) K 5 : 

b a b fi or 8 Abfie 


(a) There are no separate forms for the direct and 
oblique. The same form serves for both, 
e. g. dir. sg. r a u a : or r a u r a : k a fi ft Ls g A 1 1 
r a fi 1 1 : h ft : ‘where did you (respected sir) go i 

dir pi r a u a : or rAurft: s a b fi or s a b fi e : 
k AfiS: g a i 1 r a fi 1 i : fi a ; ‘where did you (respected) 

people go?" 
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Obi. sg. li a m r a ti a : or r a u r & : sc or s e ; 
k a fi. 1 1 : ‘I told you (respected sir)* 

OWL pi. b a m r a u & : or r a u r a : s a b fi or s a b fie: 
se or s e k a fi 1 X: C I told you (respected) people/ 

Genitive. Adj. dir. sg., e. g. r a : u r b a r a cl fi : ‘your 
(respected sir's) ox/ r a ; u r or ra : nr i g a : i ; ‘your 
(respected sir's) cow/ 

In the plural, the oblique form is used with the 
genitive post position ke ; e. g. r a u r a : or r a u a : 
s a b fi or s a b fi e : ke b a r a d fi : ‘you people's 
(respected sir’s) ox/ 

Note 1. A short form r a 5 : is used by women. Thus 
a women may ask her mother-in-law ‘k a fi a : g a i 1 
r a fi 1 f : fi a : r a 5 : ‘where did you (respected mother) 
go?' 

Note 2. This pronoun always takes the verb of the 
first person. 

$47. 3rd pers. Masculine and Feminine. 

Sg. PL 

dir. n, n n B i 1 f u 1 o : g 

(respectful) , dir. and i u n fi a n 1 o :g 

u fi a : k a : "obi. both. J u n fi a n i 1 o : g 

I u n fi a n i : 1 o ; g 

./ ' ; v: V •//:'; ^ ; // ';■ L.. : " • V, ^ liunB Ani I o :g 

obi. o : , u n u k a : dir. J u n fi a n i k a : , 

u n fi u k a : [_hunfiAnika: 

ufia:, f u n fi a n i : 

obi. h u n fi u k a : , obi. 4 h un fi a n i 

o : k a r a : , ufia: s AbS 

Genitive Adj. masc. and fem. 

u n fi u k a r, u n fi i k a r hunfiikAr 

h u n fi u k a r, ufia: ke, o : k a r 

h o : k a r ■// '■ . /■:./, 
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h u n E i k a r i 
k u n fi u k a r i 
k o : k a r i 

dir. sg. u is used for men, ckildren, women,and menials; 
but in each case the verb changes, unGi is used only to 
show respect to persons (mesculine and feminine) and 
takes a singular verb. e. g. 

u k a R : g a i 1 rAfile:fia:? ‘where did he (man) 

go?’ 

ukA.fia: g a i 1 r a fi a 1 ft a : ? ‘where did lie (child 
or menial) go?’ 

u k a fi. S : g a i 1 r AfUli: fia:F ‘where did she 
(high caste woman) go?’ 

u kAfiS: gAil r a fi a 1 i fia:? ‘where did she 
(the low caste woman, mother and sister) go?’ 

unfii kifiS: gAil r a fi 1 e: fia:? ‘where did 
he (uncle, friend) go ?’ 

unfii k a fi i : gAil r a fi 1 i : fia:? ‘where did she 
(old woman such as grand-mother) go?’ 

ufiS: ka: kifiS: gAil refill: fi a : ? ‘where 
did he or she (respected sir or lady) go?’ 

dir. pi., e.g. ulo:g, unfiAn lo:g, unfiAni 
lo:g, unfiAni: 1 o :g or h u n fi a n i lo:g kAfia: 
gAil b a :? ‘where have they (high caste men) gone? 

e. g. unfiAni k a: or h u n fi a n i k a : k a fi a : 

gAil ba:y;e: sAni:? ‘where have they (menials) 
gone’ ? 

unfiAnika: orhunfiAnilca: kAfia: gAili 
b a : y , i : s a n i : ? ‘where have they (women) gone?’ 

obi. sg. e.g. unuka:, unfiuka:, hunfiuka: 
s e or s e k a fi a : ‘tell him (high caste man or woman)’. 

o: se or se or o;kAra: se: or s e k a fi a : ‘tell 

him (low caste man or woman*)* 


Genitive Adj. Pem. only, 
tt a fi i k a r i , 
n n R u k a r i, 
o : k a. r i 
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11 li a : se or se k a fi a : Hell him (respected sir or 
lady)'. 

oM.pl., u 1 o :g, uiiBah lo:g, n n fi a n i Io:g, 
u n fi a n i : 1 o : g, h u n fi a n i I o : g se or se b a fi a ; 
Hell them (high caste men). 

n n fi a n i or h u n fi a n i : s e or s e ; k a fi a : Hell 
them (the low caste men and women). 

nfia: s a b fi se or se k a fi a : Hell them (the 
respected sirs and ladies). 

Genitive. Adj, dir. sg. (masc. and fern..) both ; 

e.g. i: u n fi u k a r, u n fi i k a r, hunfiikAr, 
hunfiukAr 1 a i k a or 1 Ait Ani: hAwe: c this 
is his (high caste man's) son or daughter'. 

i : nfia: be 1 a i k a or 1 a i k a n i : hAwe: 
Hhis is his (respected sir's) son or daughter. 

i : o : k a r or h o : k a r 1 a i k a or 1 a i k a n i : 
h a w e: Hhis is his (menial's) son or daughter'. 

Genitive Adj. dir. sg. fem, only. 

e. g. i: u n fi i k a r i, hunfiikAr i, u n fi u k a- 
r i, or h u n fi u k a r i 1 a i k a n i : h a w e : Hhis is his 
(high caste man's) daughter'. 

i : o : k a r i or h o : k a r i 1 a i t a n i : hAwe: Hhis 
is his (menial's) daughter'. 

In the plural, the oblique form is used with the 
genitive post position k e ; e. g. 

ulo:g, u n fi A n 1 o :g, u n fi a n i : 1 o :g, un- 

fi a n i : 1 o :g or h u n fi a n i 1 o :g ke 1 a i k a or 
1 a i k a n i : ‘those people's (high caste men's) sons or 
daughters.' 

u n fi a n i or h u n fi a n i : ke 1 a i k a or 1 a i- 
kAni: Hhose people's (menial's) sons or daughters. 

u fi a : s a b fi ke lAika or UikAni: Hhose 
people's (respected sir's), sons or daughters. 
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Proximate Demonstrative. 

|43 (Masculine and Feminine) 

Sg. w - 

\ i : 1 o : g or s a b fi 

dir. i : , h a i an< * j ^ A j lo:g or SAbfi 

infti, hiafii obl - inEini lo:g 
i ; fi a : ka: both b 

infiinilca: 
i : fi a : s a b 5 ka: 
obl. el e: be:, eli,e:,he: SAbfi 

in Rika: orlo:g. 

i n fi a n i : 

dir. sg. i : , b a i, i n fi i, b i n R i k a fi a : j a : t a : 
re: ‘where does he (uncle or father) go?' 

i: k ifia: j a: ta: ‘where does he (the menial) go? 
i:Ra:ka:kAfia:ja:ta:ni: ‘where does he (respect- 
ed sir) go?’ 

i:lo:g or sAbfi, h Ai lo:g or s a b fi, infiAm 

1 o :g or SAbfi k A fi a : j a : t a: ‘where do these 
people go ? 5 

i n fi a n i k a : k a fi a j a : ta : re : s a n i wiieie do 
these (menials) go?’ 

i:fia: SAbfi ka: kAfi&:ja: t a : n i : ‘where do 
these (respected) people go?* 

Note : — i n fi a n i and i n fi a n i k a : are found with 
an initial — h — also. 

obl. Sg. eh, e:heorinfiika:seorseka:m na: 
c a 1 i : ‘this (servant) cannot work.’ 

obl pi. e h, e : he: s a b fi or 1 o : g s e or s e 
k a : m n a : caH: ‘these people (high caste) cannot 

work/ 

infiAni: seorse ka:m na: c a 1 i : ‘these 

(menials) cannot work.’ 
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i ■ ]a a. i : eli, e: and he : are also used as adjectives 
1 * » h K p ^ i • 1 a i k a : 'this boy. 

irrespective of gender ; e. g. ^ girl/ , 

liAi in a r a d ‘this man. 
h a i mefirairu: 

Hbis woman*. 


Relative and Correlative Pronouns. 


$49. Relative 


dir. 


sg. 

j e: j j a w A n 
jinfii 


P 1 - 

j e : 1 o: g,je: s Abfi, 
j. a w a n 1 o : g, J a w a n 
s ib B, jinfii 1 0 • £ 

dir. sg.&pl- i — i 

old. je:kAra:,jindi ? ' =' °' g ', „ 4 „ 

! .. ’ * sAbfi, jinfii lo:g 

f e - 

Correlative : — . . fi 

dir s e : , t a w a n s e :1 o:g, s e .s a b fi 

r- R . tAwAnlo:g, tAWMi 

t,nS ‘ arbfi. tinfii lo:g 

te:l o:g 

dir «4pl.tr.‘«i is used in feminine gender only. 

dir - 1 s e :1 o :g, s e :s a b h 

oU . te:knro:,se: • w 4 „ 1 „:g, t a w . n 

“ f te- sab6, tindi lo:g 

t e : 1 o : g. 

• + „ . : e • or j a w a n j a i s a n kAri. 

Por instance . J e • t : inSi j a i s a n 

se tewnn U...» ° '1' 4 ° E S ‘ “a» one will do 

'll let’ i el o :gj 1 e :s a b fi, jAW^n lo:g 

so one will get • t *. ■ f o:g , s e:s a b B, t a w a n 

orJA wAn sAbhja. te .lo:g pita:i or 

lo:g, tit 1 . lo:g Aifie. 

jinfii lo:g H 5 • . jetkAra:, jinfii, 

‘those who will go will UM - , * A : t e : k a r a : , 

j e fi, j AW^na-.or je.ke.o 
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s e : k a r a t i n fi i, t e fi, t a w a n a : or te:ke: 
k li i a • w a : ‘give him (something) to eat whom you 

inZ’ i. = .*!>•. = 

iinfiilo: g k e: b o: 1 a:w a: s e: 1 o:g, s e : s a b fi, 
tiwAn lo:g, tAwAn s a b fi, t i n fi i lo:g, or te: 
lo*gke k h i a : w a : ‘give them (something) to eat whom 
youinvite.’ j a w a n i a:ilitAwAni gAili:‘(the 
woman) who came went away.’ . j a w a n i a i 1 1 : s a or 

Aili:SAnitAWAnigAili:SA or g a i 1 i:s a a i: 


‘(the women) who came went away, 

(a) The forms of the third person pronoun are freely- 
used in place of those of the correlative j a w a n. 

(b) The forms of this pronoun are used as pronominal 
adjective also. They change for gender like ordinary 
adjectives ( chapt. III. f 31 ) ; e. g. j a w a n 1 a i k a : , 


j-AwAni 1 a i k i: 


$50. Interrogative Pronoun. 

animate. sg. P^' 

(jj r . k e : , k a w a n k e : , k a w a n 1 o : g 

obi. k e k a r a : „ kinfiAni: 

k a w a n a : k a w a n a : 1 o : g 

dir. sg. k a w a n i (feminine only), 
inanimate. 

dir. ka: 

obi. k e : t h i : 

For instance : — k e : or k a w a n a : w a : t a : who comes ? 

ke: or k a w a n 1 o : g a : w a : t a : who (people) are 
coming ?’ 

kAWAni a : w a : t i a : ‘who (woman) comes?’ 
tt: kekira:or k a w a n a : k e : m a r A I A : ‘whom 
did you beat ?’ 

tu:k i n fi a n i:or k a w a n a:l o:g ke: m a r a 1 a : 
‘whom (men or people) did you beat ?’ 

t u : k a : k a fi a t a : r a : ‘what do you say ?' 
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